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te Mr. JOHN B. BURNHAM, President American 
Game Association says: “Trapshooting is great 
practice for both experts and beginners and develops 
crack field shots.” 


The Clay Pigeon Knows No Game Laws 
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Mark X before subject that interests you 


and Mail This Coupon to 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
ADVERTISING DIVISION 


WILMINGTON, 4. DELAWARE 





Trapshooling 


Trapshooting Leagues 
Game Bird Booklet 


Industria | Dynamites 
Blasting Powder 

_ Blasting Supplies 
Farm Explosives 
Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods — 
Challenge Collars 
Town & Country Paint 


Vitrolac Varnish 





Flowkote Enamel 


Trapshooting for Women | 


DuPont Sporting Powders 


Auto Enamel 
Rayntite Top Material 
Craftsman Fabrikeid 
Fairfield Rubber Cloth 
Anesthesia Ether 


Leather Solutions 


Metal Lacquers 
Pyralin Enamel 
Commercial Acids 
Alums 

Saltpetre 

Wood Pulp 

Tar Distillates 


Bronze Powder 
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Visit the DuPont Trapshooting School: Youngs 


Million Dollar Pier, Atlantic City, N 











| CRORES 


HERE is no limit of season, law or 
time. There is no long distance journey 
to the shooting grounds. There is never 
the disappointment of not finding game. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is always ready at every shooting club. Clay 
birds are plentiful—ready with their speedy flight 
and vexing turns to give you more gun thrills to 
the minute than any “feathered game” can give. 


Every man—every woman should know 
how to shoot and “hit” what they shoot at. The 
gun club is the place to learn this democratic, 
patriotic sport. Find out how—now. 


Check trapshooting in the coupon—mail it 
to us and get all the facts. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Established 1802 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


The Du Pont American Industries are: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. Explosives 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Wilmington, Del., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Del. Leather Substitutes 
The Arlington Works,725 Broadway, N.Y., Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa. Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Del. yes and Dye Bases 
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Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a_ cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or 3B 
losing pe against heavy odds, and means a_use snuff Tobacco Redeemer will positively re- \\ 








serious shock to your nervous system. Sodon’t move all craving for tobacco in any form in 
try it! Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will 
quit you if you will just take Tobacco Redeemer begin to decrease after the very first dose— 
according to directions. there’s no waiting for results. 

It doesn’ t make a particle of difference wheth- Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming 
er you’ve been a user of tobacco for a single drugs of any kind—it is a most marvelously quick, 
month or for 50 years, or how much you use, orin thoroughly reliable, and absolutely scientific 
what form you use it. Whether you smoke remedy for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


a 
Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, efficient treatment. 
After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or to continue 
the use of the remedy. It quiets the nerves, and will make you feel better in every way. If you 
really want to quit the tobacco habit—get rid of it so completely that when you see others using 
it, it will not awaken the slightest desire in you—you should at once begin a course of Tobacco 
Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


A single trial will convince the most skeptical. fails to banish the tobacco habit when taken ace 
Our legal, binding, money-back guarantee goes cording to the plain and easy directions, your 
with each full treatment. If Tobacco Redeemer money will be cheerfully refunded upon demand. 


Let Us Send You Convincing fi tt ot aaa 


If you’re a slave of the tobacco 
P roof habit and want to find a sure, 4 CONVINCING PROOF 
quick way of quitting ‘‘for keeps’® you NEWELL PHARMACAL CO. 
owe it to yourself and to your family to Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. 


mail the coupon below or send your Please send, without obligating me in any way, your free 
and positive proof that Tobacco Fs a 


name and address on a postal and re- booklet regarding the tobacco habit and proof that Tobacco 
ceive our free booklet on the deadly Redeemer will positively free me from the tobacco habit. 
effect of tobacco on the human system, 

Redeemer wil quickly free you CORO e ee eee eH ORE E EEE EEE THEE EEE EEE EEE E EEE EEE EEE EEE HEE OEEEEEEEE EEE EEEEEEODD 


from the habit. 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 
Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. | Wa is den ssuaesadecdeuaadantsssucuaceiiaabiadacsiiaied PARE Sos fie cscnnaanaaa aasaas 


; Results Absolutely Guaranteed 
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Your Camp Complete in Eleven Minutes 


A complete camp outfit that knocks down and nests completely into a neat metal 
case. This is the outfit you need for that fishing, hunting or automobile trip. For 
a five- hundred- mile trip, just throw the Camper's Home onto your running board 
—and you’re off! 


McKiernan’s Camper’s Home 


Weighs only 150 lbs., average weight of a man, so does not retard progress of 
car. At night, choose a nice camping spot, open your case and pitch camp. On 
your very first trip will save the cost of the Camper’s Home in hotel bills alone, 
and you get the benefit of invigorating outdoor living, with every convenience. 


You don’t need an auto. The Camper's Home is the only outfit you can check free 
as baggage. Weighing only 150 lbs., it goes without ‘‘excess.’’ The case, strapped, 
goes right with you on train or boat and arrives when you do. 


Complete McKiernan’s Camper’s Home including a full 
size, two-deck bed, big enough for four big people; 
two sets of stout woven wire bed springs (real spring 
beds, just as comfortable as home); two matts for 
the beds; a table big enough to serve six people; 
two camp chairs; a fine wall tent 8 ft. 
wide, 7ft. deep and 7 ft. high, made 
of the best 8 oz. waterproof, army 
shelter tent duck; end 
pole, ridge — guy 
ropes, stakes and 
pins. 













Everything complete and 
ready to pitch camp. All 
nests neatly and compactly 
into the table, which when 
closed makes a case 11x18x 
48inches. Insiston McKier- 
nan’s Camper’s Home (pro- 
tected by patents), as none 
other combines above feat- 
ures. If dealer can’t supply 
you, send direct tous. Send 
for descriptive circular. 
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Wherever the call of Outdoors 

takes you. 

Up in the fishing country—back 


in the pines—on the canoe trip, 
on the trail of big game—wear 


IDEAL 


Canvas 


LEGGINGS 


U. S. ARMY STANDARD 
Because they fill the bill to perfection. They 
fit comfortably, look neat, wear well and can 
be put on or taken off in a hurry. They are 
well made of good quality O. D. Duck. 
SIZE No. : CALF ‘oan 
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PATENTED, May 26, 1908 
Dec 27,1910 March 28.1911 


If your Sporting Goods or Shoe Man can’t 
supply them write to Sales Dept. 


ROSENWASSER BROS., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


LONG ISLAND CITY N. Y. 
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and PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


IN ONE OR MORE COLORS 
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BARCLAY BLOCK 
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FISHING will do for YOU what 
the Army does for the Recruit 


In bait casting, fly casting, or almost any kind of fishing, you get the same exercise of the muscles 
of the side, back, abdomen, legs, arms and neck that you get in the Army and Navy ‘setting up 
exercises. Youalsoget the outdoor life. The air is always clearer and more wholesome—less dust and 
smoke when you are outon the water. Youowe your country your best health and greatest efficiency. 


| . 

‘Eat Fish 
and save meat and 
wheat. Catch your 
own fish. Make your 
vacation patriotic. 
Grow strong and 


healthy while you are 
saving food. 
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MEEK tui Grass REELS 


Any fisherman who knows fine reels 
knows that there are no others as fine 
as Meek. Noone will even argue the 
question. Men are known by their fine 
dogs, fine horses, fine guns, fine cars 
and by their Meek Reels. Prices $7.50 
to $33.00. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, you can buy direct from us at cata- 
logue prices plus 3% war tax. 
Catalogue Mailed Free 


describing ‘‘Bristol’’ Rods and Meek 
Reels. Send for it. It is free. 


















are the best known rods in the world. 
More fishermen use them, more praise 
them. They catch more fish than any 
other rods. They have the right bal- 
ance, strength, elasticity and con- 
venience to make them favored 
above all other rods. Your sport- 
ing goods dealer will show you 
‘‘Bristol’’ fly rods, trolling rods, 
bait casting rods, adjustable 
telescopic rods, silk wound De 
Luxe rods, muscallonge and 
tarpon rods — in fact a rod for 
any kind of fishing. They 
are all shown in the 


CATALOGUE 
Mailed FREE 


If your dealer doesn’t have what 
you want and doesn’t want to 
accommodate you, you can buy 
direct of the factory at catalogue 

prices (plus a 3% war tax). 


The Horton Mfg. Co. 
88 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Branch: Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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A Minnesota Moose 


“In the spring, a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 

That is natural. 

In the Fall, a sportsman’s heart turns 
to God’s great out-of-doors. That, too, 
is just as natural, just as inevitable, 
and just as regular as is the falling of 
the bitten leaves. 

The love of the chase, the freedom 
of the open, and the longing for recrea- 
tion and favorite sport entice sports- 
men to arm themselves with fowling 
pieces, and, leaving all cares behind, 
to stroll forth in quest of quail in the 
thickets, partridges among the spruce 
and balsam, prairie chickens in the 
open, ducks in the marshes and lakes, 
or the big Canadas on the sand bars. 
Some prefer the small-bore rifle and 
its game, some the rod and reel, and 
others the camera. 

Perhaps the great majority of sports- 
men enjoy their recreation and secure 
their favorite dish in the pursuit of 
small game. But there is left the few 
big game hunters who prefer to use 
rifles of considerable power on the 
large game animals to be found in all 
kinds of places and under all kinds of 
conditions. It is they who must be sat- 
isfied with target shooting for the 
greater part of the year, must be able 
to endure the hardships incident on a 
big game hunt, and, finally, when per- 
haps the one and only chance does 
come, must be satisfied with a clean 
miss or a fine trophy. They must play 
against great odds, where to lose is 
easy, but to win is hard, requiring 
nerve, patience, and perseverance, to- 
gether with a knowledge of the game 
and its surroundings. 

Are there many hunters of big game 
who did not start on small game with 
the small-bore rifle? That can safely 
be answered in the negative. In my 
case, the first guns used were, in the 
order named: a .22 caliber rifle to 
shoot the old B-B cap cartridges, as 
they were called; rifles for the .22 


H. B. Fishel 


short, long, and long-rifle cartridges; 
and then a .25-20. 

My first rifle of any considerable 
power was a .250-3000 Savage, and I 
did not feel contented till after it had 
proved its stopping power by putting 
down a buck in Wisconsin during the 
1915 season. Next came a .30 U. S. 
Government 06, and immediately that 
gun was targeted, with good results, 
and packed with the rest of my outfit 
and taken into the moose country of 
Northern Minnesota. But no moose 











Number | 


Hunt 


another punch included—one for the 
user. The recoil seemed a little 
heavy at first, but didn’t hurt me after 
the first few shots. The rifle proved to 
be a good, accurate shooter, deserv- 
it» the chance it was destined to have 
on moose in the lake region of North- 
ern Minnesota. 

With the experience gained in 1916, 
when my father, W. R. Shipman, and 
I failed to secure our moose, as a 
guide to future success, we were the 


better prepared to try again and to 














READY TO START FROM BURNTSIDE LODGE 
From left to rght: 


appeared for that gun in the fall of 
1916. 

Finally, after about eighteen months 
of watchful much letter 
writing, my .30 caliber Newton rifle 
and one hundred cartridges, loaded 
with Newton’s 172-grain, patented, cop- 
per-jacketed bullets, arrived last Sep- 
tember. Target work was started at 
once, and just that soon did I recall 
the maker’s advertisement, “Get the 
gun with the punch where the game 
is.”’- Well, I got what was ordered, witb 


waiting and 


Shipman, Quigley, Taylor, Jimmie, Jimmie’s Father, Fishel 


avoid making the same mistakes we 
did last year. In order successfully to 
hunt moose in the above locality, we 
had learned that the following are es- 
sential features: First, that a good re- 
liable guide, who knows well the coun- 
try wherein you propose to hunt, is an 


absolute necessity unless you yourself 


have that same knowledge. If you 
were to go into that strange, tim- 
bered country without a guide, the 


chances are that you would not tell us 


of your experiences. Remember that 














maps are of little use and that a com- 
pass is at times less than useless on 
account of deposits of magnetic ore, 
and that the lakes, rivers and swamps 
are so numerous that one’s chances of 
finding his way out are very limited. 
One hunter was lost for several days 
last year in the locality in which we 
hunted last fall, and was found barely 
in time to save his life, so terribly had 
he suffered from hunger and exposure. 

And portages on canoe routes are, at 
times, very difficult for the inexperi- 
enced to find, and you surely need the 
guide’s help in packing across them 
but don’t let him do all the work. 
Don’t forget that you need a good, re- 
liable fellow, and that, in this locality, 
Northern Minnesota, the professional 
guide is said to be the one who can 
keep his party out of the way of the 
game. 

Next, that 
are better early in the season. 


your chances for moose 
Try to 
be in your permanent camp in time to 
permit of at least one day of rest be- 
Your chances 
of getting a moose are none too good 


fore the season opens. 


at the best, and don’t infer that this 
is a “sure thing” 

Third, that 
place for moose is near the border of 


moose country. 
undoubtedly the _ best 


the Burntside Game Reserve, an area 
of about one and one-quarter million 
acres of good feeding ground located 
in the northern part of St. Louis, Lake 
and Cook counties, and extending from 
the Canadian border south. Moose 
don’t enjoy company, preferring to be 
left to go their way, undisturbed, and 
when thoroughly frightened in this lo- 














OUR FIRST DINNER IN THE OPEN. 


cality invariably make directly for the 
reserve and don’t stop till well within 
its confines. Get in close to the bor- 
der early and get your chance at those 
outside, or at those scared toward you 
by other hunters. 

And further, that you need a good 
outfit, including plenty of warm woolen 
clothes and blankets and any kind of 
gun that will deliver a good, smashing 
blow at ranges up to 200 yards. Most 
moose in Northern Minnesota are killed 
at less than 100 yards. 

And last, but not least, don’t for- 
get that you need ae pair of good, 
strong legs and a good back. The best 
way to get to the good moose country 
is by canoe. and that means hard work 
on portages. The maps show some 
roads and trails, but there are no such 
animals where we went. 

Through the aid of my relative at 
Ely, Minn., we 
cure the services of a young fellow as 
more 


were fortunate to se- 
guide. He was recommended 
highly than the older fellows as the re- 
sult of his unfailing ability to get his 
yarties to their moose during the past 
few seasons. Though he was but 22 
years of age, we notified him, about 
October ist, to meet us at Ely short- 
ly after November Ist and continued 
our preparations. 

Physical exercises to fit us for the 
hard work ahead taken daily. 
Those not accustomed to training will 
co well to remember to start early and 
to take easy work-outs, first, gradual- 
ly increasing in amount and variety. 
Short, quick dashes, from twenty-five 
as are often necessary to 


were 


to 400 yards 


CRAB LAKE. 


get one to a commanding position for 
a shot before his game escapes—are 
very good. And long walks or runs 
should not be forgotten. Upon this one 
thing, physical ability, depends, to a 
great extent, one’s success or failure. 
At least once each week the rifles 
were tried on target ranges, B. L. Tay- 
lor using a .250-3000 Savage with open 
sights, W. R. Shipman, a model 1895 
Winchester for .30 U. S. Government 
06, and the author a .30 Newton. All 
three guns were sighted to place their 
bullets on the 300-yard targets at 
points even with the top of front beads 
when drawn fine in the U-notches of 
rear sights, or when centered in peep 
sights. That caused them to shoot a 
little high at ranges between 100 and 
200 yards. Only a little coarser bead 
was required for 400 vards, while at 500 
yards a coarse bead was necessary for 
.250 Savage and .30 U. S. Government, 
but with my Newton, care was neces- 
sary in drawing coarse bead for 500- 
yard shot lest it should overshoot. 
Considerable experimenting was 
done with the camera, but we did not 
practice enough in taking pictures un- 
der bad conditions of light, and back- 
ground. We shall always regret our 
inability to get good pictures under 
such conditions, as it was our misfor- 
tune to lose some good views, during 
the trip, for lack of experience in 
photography. On my next trip, I shall 
take a small tripod for camera in or- 
der to avoid the misfortune of having 
the camera move during time expos- 
ures, or of having it poorly trained on 
the object before it. Many times a 
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hunter has his guide use the camera 
in taking pictures of hunter and game. 
It is then that the tripod is of great 
use, enabling one to set it as he wishes, 
in taking much coveted views of him- 
self and his game where it fell. 

Our outfit was checked over several 
times, and each cartridge taken along 
was inspected and placed in the cham- 
ber of its rifle, and the action closed 
on it, eliminating danger of shells 
sticking at some critical stage of the 
hunt. 

With the stage all set, we waited 
very anxiously for Mr. Time to raise 
the curtain and present the leading act- 
ors in his open-air arena. 

The curtain raising of our 1917 hunt 
begun on November 2d when W. R. 
Shipman and B. L, Taylor started from 
their homes at Sioux City, lowa, with 
their equipment and most of mine, ar- 
riving at St. Paul the next morning. 
Here the licenses were secured. They 
arrived at Ely, Minn., on the 4th, just 
a few days after a fair snow had fallen 
—finding things pretty cool around 
there for a day or so as they arranged 
the details of the trip. 

At 7 in the evening of November 5, 
Mrs. Fishel and I, with our 6-year-old 
daughter, left Denison, Iowa. Early 
the next morning, I arose and from the 
car window watched the fields and hill- 
sides for prairie chickens, but saw only 
one survivor of the countless thousands 
of those fine birds which formerly 
dotted the prairies and fields of Iowa 
and Southern Minnesota. True it is, 
that chickens are not usually found in 
great numbers near railroad _ tracks, 
and equally true is it that the prairie 
chickens, perhaps the grandest and 
noblest game birds we ever had in the 
Central States, have been so nearly ex- 
terminated in the greater part of Iowa, 
and in Southern Minnesota, that 
may never again see them here in any 
appreciable numbers. 

We arrived at St. Paul about § a. 
m., and left at 9, arriving at Duluth 
at 2:50 p. m. That city comes nearer 
to being a line than does any other of 
which I have any knowledge. A line 
is said to have length, but not breadth. 
So has Duluth. It is about fifteen 
miles long, with an average width of 
less than half a mile, and that sand- 
wiched in between the rocky bluffs be- 
hind it, and the irregular shore of Lake 
Superior in front of it. It being the 
apital city of the largest county in the 
‘nited States, at the head of the Great 

akes, and the outlet for the lumber 
‘rom many a large white pine sawmill 
nd the iron ore from St. Louis Coun- 

y, furnish for Duluth an enormous bus- 
ness. Under the great aerial ferry 
bridge spanning the deep channel be- 
ween Duluth and Minnesota Point, 
passes annually a great tonnage of 
ron ore from the ranges in St. Louis 
ounty. The mines in that one county 


we 


{ 
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produce, in quantity, about half, and, in 
quality, about three-fourths of the iron 
ore of the world. 

At 3:15 p. m. we started via the Du- 
luth and Iron Range Railroad on our 
last lap, 117 miles, of the journey, the 
first forty miles of which lay along 
the shore of Lake Superior. For an 
hour and a half, as the train twisted in 
and out along the rocky shore, we 
watched the lake boats, in an endless 
procession, pass to and fro as they hur- 
ried to get away from Duluth with all 
the iron ore they could, and to get 
back with all the coal possible, before 
old Jack Frost could stop the lake navi- 
gation and increase the demand for 
more fuel. The train stopped at the 
depot, near the electrically-lighted and 
operated million-dollar ore docks, at 
Two Harbors, Minn., where large lake 
boats were then loading. Soon after 
we left that city and headed northward 
away from Lake Superior, toward the 
moose country, snow appeared on the 
rocky slopes, and presently, the sun 
slid in behind the hills, silhouetting 
the remnants of the past and drawing 
the curtain over the end of a perfect 
day. 

We arrived at Ely, a busy mining 
town of about 5,000 inhabitants, at 8, 
just twenty-five hours after leaving 
home, and were met by relatives with 
whom Mrs. Fishel and Ruth visited 
during my fifteen-day hunt. After a 
visit of but a few minutes with my 





SLED LOADI 
cousin and his family, I donned my 
hunting clothes, gathered my outfit, 
and hurried to the livery barn to get 
some one to take me out to join the 
party that night, in order that we 
might start early next morning on our 
canoe trip. 

I arrived at Burntside Lodge, a sum- 
mer resort then closed for the winter, 
at midnight, and found all in good 
spirit. Here I met Jacob Pete, a young, 
athletic fellow, who had received his 
athletic and educational training in the 
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high school at Ely. For one but 
years of age, he has had considerable 
experience in the woods, guiding hunt- 


99 


ing and canoeing parties. Last sum- 
mer he made a 400-mile canoe trip 
with a party on boundary survey bDe- 


tween the United States and Canada. 

Soon all rolled in for a little rest, 
but scarcely had Ben Taylor lain his 
head on the blanket till he opened up 
on some favorite lullaby, soon to be 
joined by Shipman. That made _ it 
worse, but, after trying hard for some 
minutes to get tuned up properly, run- 
ning into all kinds of snags in the at- 
tempt, they finally started on their last 
number of the program which sounded 
somewhat like, “Nearer My Moose to 
Thee.” After listening very attentive- 
ly to several verses, all very nearly 
alike, I moved over into Dreamland 
where, with Jake as guide, I hunted 
early and late, with no success, till 
toward sundown on the eighth day, 
when a big bull, with at least a 60-inch 
spread, was located and _ carefully 
stalked. I was just raising the rifle 
to my shoulder to send him to his 
happy hereafter when, with a thud, I 
landed on the floor. 

It was then time to quit dreaming 
about moose, and to get to work. It 
was 5 a. m., November 7th, and all the 
other fellows were up and busy get- 
ting breakfast and packing. At the 
boathouse, two canoes and four paddles 


were secured, inspected, and loaded. 





2D FOR TRIP. 
A heavy fog hung low over the lake 
when at 8 the start was made, with 


both canoes loaded so heavily that the 
calm lake was very much appreciated. 
In one canoe were Jake and Ben Tay- 
lor with seven packs, while in the oth- 
er were Shipman, Jimmie and I with 
five packs. 

Thus 
Burntside 


crossing 
before 


found ourselves 


Lake, 


we 


which, its 


shores were robbed of the commercial 
and Norway 
burned, 


the 
high 


pines and 
ranked 


white 


remainder was 
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among the finest lakes in Minnesota. 
It’s eight miles east and west, and it’s 
seven miles north and south, broken by 
numerous islands of rocks, rising at 
places straight out of its 100 to 400 feet 
of clear, cold water, and each one of 
those islands nicely timbered, made 
that lake one on which canoeing was 
popular. Now, most of the sides of the 
lake and some of the islands are desti- 
tute of live pines, only burnt pines re- 
maining, suggesting to one that the 
lake had been named but recently. But 
such is not the case. Its name is that 
of Charley Burntside, an Indian. And, 
it still is a beautiful lake on which ¢a- 
noeing brings to view new islands and 
new waters, apparently with each 
stroke of the paddle. 

We had paddled but about one mile 
when the wind began to stir up the sur- 
face, and the waves, tho small, kept us 
ever mindful of the fact that the water 
was cold and deep, and that the nearest 
shore was a long way from us. Soon a 
cold, drizzling rain set in, but we had 
little time to heed that, so busy were 
we looking at new scenery popping up 
as we passed a small island or as we 
emerged from some narrow channel. 
Passed some bare, flat, rocky reefs in 
narrows, where, in summer, casting for 
lake trout is the sport supreme. Many 
a fine trout is taken each season from 
around those reefs. From other parts 
of the lake come white fish and perch, 
and from the deep holes the pike. 

As we neared the end of our ride 
across Burntside Lake, three men in a 
canoe headed apparently toward the 
North Arm, were sighted, but soon an 
island, between us and them, hid them 
from view. They disappeared without 
our being able to inquire from whence 
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CROSSING 


they had come or whither they were 
traveling, and they, from the_ south, 
paddling north, and we from the east, 
paddling west, passed on. 

Our canoes scarcely glided into the 
quiet water behind an island when 
seven blue bills, at our approach, took 
wing and quickly darted around the cor- 
ner of the island, and were not seen 
again till we passed that same place 
two weeks later on our return. Those 
were the only ducks seen during our 
fiiteen days around the lakes. Ducks 


Outdoor Life 


don’t stop in this locality. The lack of 
favorite feed for them is the only 
cause for their passing such apparently 
inviting lakes. 

The fog had raised and the cold, driz- 
zling rain had ceased before we reached 
the place where the lake and the port- 
age meet—where the play ends, and 
work begins. In a few minutes, the 
twelve packs were out of the canoes, 
but one pack was found to have a 
great tendency to stick to everything 
with which it came in contact. Opening 
the pack, I found therein a sad condi- 
tion, and, looking up at Shipman, ex- 
claimed, ‘““Mr,. Shipman, old scout, I fear 
the corn syrup is forever lost!” 

Ben, standing near, added, “So mote 
it be.” After which, we saw clearly 
that not a teacupful of syrup remained 
in the gallon pail. Such a mess! 

The canned goods escaped injury; 
but how about Ben’s heavy blanket 
from which the tags had not yet been 
removed, and Shipman’s tooth picks, or 
my pack sack in which the accident oc- 
curred? The reader may infer that 
considerable time and effort was re- 
quired to wash, in ice cold water, the 
blanket and the pack sack, and that it 
took two or three days to get the big 
blanket dry, but the writer will tell you 
about Shipman’s tooth picks. They 
were his beceuse he bought them—one 
little box for Ben, one for Jake, one for 
himself, one for me, and one for any vis- 
itor who might cnance to come in upon 
us rather unexpectedly—just five little 
boxes in all. Just the right number of 
boxes, but each one contained 1,400 
toothpicks, making, in all, only 7,000. 
Now, if that syrup ever dries off those 
little sticks of wood, there will then be, 
on that portage, toothpicks enough for 


THIN ICE 


all the hunters in that locality for the 
next generation. 

At about 11 o’clock work in real ear- 
nest began. Each one of us, with a 
heavy pack on his back, started to cross 
a portage claimed to be one and one- 
guarter miles long. Like all other of 
the distances in that country, that was 
unusually long. We labored hard for 


half an hour over what seemed to be at 
least a mile of the total distance, our 
backs nearly breaking, and our knees 
wobbling under the heavy loads, when 


Jake encouraged us by saying, ‘Boys, 
we are just about half way; just up 
that big hill ahead, and down the other 
side, and we'll be to Crab Lake.” 
What! Could it be possible that the 
lake had been moved? No, not in this 
case. But, in measuring the length 
of that portage, the usual six to seven 
thousand feet had been used for a mile. 
It was nearly noon when we caught 
up with Crab Lake. It was six hours 
since breakfast, so we tore into the 
packs for lunch, but found only some 


cooking utensils, stove and tent. Gee, 
what a jolt, just under the belt! 
We took up a notch in our belts 


(calling that dinner) and started back 
to bring up another load, including 
something to eat. Six partridges were 
seen on this portage. Deer signs were 
plentiful, and a few old moose tracks 
were found. As we neared the end of 
this round trip with our loads, we be- 
gan to plan our first meal in the open. 
We agreed that Shipman was a good 
cook, had cooked under all sorts of 
conditions, and in all kinds of places, 
to which he added, “Yes, and I tell you 
fellows, I know when to cook, and I’m 
too heavy anyway for such light work 
as packing, so you boys just trot back 
and get the other four loads while I 
stir up some feed.” 

Instructing the cook to get a good 
meal; threatening to run him into the 
lake, breaking the ice as he went, if 
he failed, and taking up the last notch- 
es in our belts, we headed back for the 
remainder of the outfit. Returning, 
tired and hungry, we found that the 
chef had spread his art bountifully. 
But soon his meal looked like 30 cents 
—in a city cafe, one like that would 
have made us look around for $30. 

To Jimmie, the Indian boatman, fell 
the task of breakirg the thin ice from 
the shore to the open water, 100 yards 
out in Crab Lake. The afternoon was 
fair, and not a riffle marred the sur- 
face of the lake as we glided noise- 
lessly along. Scarcely had the canoes 
cleared the portage bay when, to the 
left, snuggled under tall Norways, lay 
an abandoned lumber camp. To the 
right stood a group of pines, their im- 
age inverted in the lake, and, straight 
ahead in our course, a rock, topped by 
a scant half dozen pines, projected 
from the untroubled waters. 

The end of this pleasant canoe ride 
came all too soon, and with it came 
also a disappointment. The next lake, 
a small, shallow one, was frozen over 
completely. We tried the ice, and, 
finding it too weak to permit of our 
walking on it, decided to camp where 
we were, rig up a sled, and get away 
early the next morning. Jake, Ben and 
Jimmie, with the canoes, returned to 
the deserted lumber camp and secured 
some old sled runners and some 
boards. They soon returned and rigged 
the sled for the trip in the early 
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morning. In the meantime, Shipman 
and I put up the 12x14-ft. tent with 3%- 
ft. side walls, end set up the Baxter 
camp stove outfit—one of the handi- 
est camp stoves on the market. The 
entire outfit weighs but 35 pounds. It 
includes an oven, a_ reservoir, and 
plenty of tin pails, pans, cups, Knives 
and forks for a party of six. When 
arranged for carrying in a large pack 
sack, the pails and pans of different 
sizes fit into each other, and, with the 
tincups, knives, forks and spoons, all 
together, are placed inside the reser- 
voir, and it, in turn, is then placed in 
the oven of the stove, making a small, 
compact bundle of most useful arti- 
cles. When set up for use, the reser- 
voir hangs on the end of the stove, 
against the fire-box, and heats water 
readily. The oven works well. 

All rolled up in the blankets early 
that first night, completely tired out 
after the long, hard day’s work pad- 
dling canoes and packing loads over 
the portages. But an eventful night 
was spent in that first camp—that 
freeze-out camp. With the thermome- 
ter near zero, Ben’s big blanket still 
wet and useless, and with the cold, 
rough and uneven ground for a mat- 
tress, we lay down to sleep. Ben and 
Shipman, with cut-outs wide open, 
started in on another snoring contest, 
keeping the rest of us awake till we 
were compelled to get up and _ close 
their cut-outs, after which all was 
quiet save for the occasional snapping 
of the ice in front of camp, and a few 
howls from the timber wolves. Soon 
the fire in the Baxter burned out, the 
tent became cold, and the rocks in our 
mattress grew harder till sleeping, be- 
tween acts, as we rolled, kicked, tum- 
bled and squirmed about trying to keep 
up with the blankets, became next to 
impossible. And you may be sure that 
no alarm clock was needed on the 
r:orning of November 8th. 

The sun got over the hill just in time 
to see the sled, loaded with the outfit, 
started toward the other end of the 
lake, with Jake pulling and Jimmie 
pushing it along, while the rest of us 
kept safe distance. Crossing that thin 
ice was worse than crossing the hot 
sands of the desert. In crossing a des- 
ert, one wears light clothing and little 
(sometimes nothing) on his feet, and 
he pays little or no heed to what is be- 
neath the ‘sand, that alone being at 
times hot enough to occupy his entire 
attention. Such was not the case, that 
morning, with us as_ we, heavily 
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cl thed, tip-toed along, the ice cracking 
under our weight, every few steps, re- 
minding us of the cool reception await- 
ing, should that ice give way. After 
what seemed an age of agony on that 
ice, the other side of the lake was 
reached, and our feet were again rest- 
ed on solid rock. What a relief! 

But the river was open. Another set- 
back. Jake, the guide, was disappoint- 
ed but not baffled. He and Jimmie 
hurried back across the lake and re- 
turned with one canoe, skidding it 
across the ice, now weakening under 
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the lakes, and open rivers, that would 
prevent our reaching our intended des- 
tination, the country to the southwest 
of Clear Lake. Scarcely had Jimmie 
left when the sun came out clear and 
warm. Jake and I, with the sled light- 
ly loaded, attempted to move part of 
our outfit further, but had to give up 
after a few narrow escapes on the thin 
ice, and were obliged to pack back 
thru the tangled timber to the camp, 
arriving at noon. That afternoon was 


spent watching the ice as it weakened, 
our chances of completing the trip, as 








“FREEZE-OUT TENT,” WHERE WE SPENT AN EVENTFUL NIGHT. 


the sun’s warm rays. They loaded the 
canoe and paddled down the river to 
the next lake, while we walked thru 
the woods, seeing plenty of fresh deer 
signs, some moose tracks in the snow, 
and a few partricges. The latter 
seemed to be more plentiful than they 
were a year ago. A few more years of 
closed season on those birds will give 
them a good chance. 

By mid-day the entire outfit, includ- 
ing the sled, had been moved to the 
next lake, but in the meantime, the 
thin ice had weakened to such an ex- 
tent that further progress was impos- 
sible. We pitched camp at noon, and 
fixed up a comfortable bed of boughs 
for that night. After an early supper 
of ham, beans, cheese, potatoes, hot 
biscuits with honey, peaches, fruit 
cake and coffee, we went to bed and 
rested well, the weather being warmer 
than last night. 

November 9th. After breakfast, Jim- 
mie started back to Burntside Lodge 
with one canoe, picking up the second 
one where it had been left behind, and 
leaving us at the mercy of the weath- 
er. Should cold weather follow, as 


could reasonably be expected, it would 
be most welcome, 
weather follow 


should warm 


weak ice on 


but, 
with its 


mapped out, dwinding with the soften- 
ing ice. 

The night of the 9th was warm, and 
the morning of the 10th opened clear 
and warmer. Jake, realizing that fur- 
ther progress on lakes or rivers 
hopeless, said, “Come on fellows. Tear 
down the old rag and bundle up the 
stove, blankets and some truck to eat, 
and we’ll move cross lots to the Cliff 
Lake country.” 

Shipman, anxious to satisfy his curi- 
osity, had to try the ice 
leaving, and found that his 200 pounds 
was too much for thin ice. The ice on 
that lake settled considerable when he 
emerged, wet to the shoulders. An- 
other set-back, while he changed some 
clothes and dried others. Soon the 
human pack train, puffing and steam- 
ing, was under way. We suffered some 
bad spills. Ben came near hitting his 
head against a rock as he fell, head- 
long, under his heavy pack, after hook- 
ing both feet under a fallen limb. We 
worked all day at packing thru the tan- 


was 


again, before 


gled timber and brush, making two 
trips. Four tired fellows we were that 
night when we lay down to sleep in 


our tent at the northeast end, or bay, 
of Crab Lake. 
(To be concluded. ) 





Into the Big Cypress After Deer and Turkey 


W. M. Garlington 


[The preceding chapter described the 
first portion of the author’s trip in the 
cypress Florida; the 
killing of three deer and the laying of 
the turkey hunting 
are described in this chap- 


swamps of also 
plans for 
that 
Editor. } 

plodded along thru the driz- 
planned to hunt a bit next 
break camp about midday, 
and go back to Little Corkscrew to 
hunt turkeys. 


opera- 
tions 
ter. 
AS we 
zle, we 


morning, 


It quit drizzling about 1:30, and, for 
a time it appeared as tho it would fair 
off, but it 
it soon commenced again. 

About a mile from our camp, a small 
turkey gobbler flew up into a cabbage 
we passed along the trail. I 
knocked him out with the rifle, it being 
our first turkey. 

Reaching camp about 3 o’clock, we 
hung my bucks up, then tried to take 
some pictures, but, on account of the 


was only teasing us a bit, as 


tree as 


rain and darkness, only one of them 
came out worth anything at all. 

We had hardly s.arted to skin those 
bucks when the heavens opened and 
for an the fell in 
Then it ceased and the sun made a fee- 
ble effort to shine, but nothing doing 
we were due for more rain that night. 

After and 
bucks, we unwrapped Rat’s deer, and 
hung the five good hams on the ridge 


hour rain torrents. 


skinning cutting up my 


pole under our fly tent: then we cut 
the The 


ham which I had shot up so badly was 


up and salted all of fores. 
reserved for eating purposes in camp. 
dark 
the deer and 


It was when we finished with 


time to cook and eat, so 
we set about preparing supper, serving 
broiled venison, broiled turkey breast, 
fried potatoes, hot biscuit, rice, butter, 

canned appetite 
But our appetites needed no 


tempting and we made that supper dis- 


and 
tempters. 


coffee pears as 


appear in short order. 

We turned in early after supper and 
had been in bed but a short time when 
raining again and 
tinued to do so until about 2 o’clock in 
the morning, when it ceased, all but a 


fine 


it commenced con- 


drizzle. 

Morning came, but no change in the 
still being sticky hot. 
The sun was making an effort to break 


temperature, it 


thru the clouds, but it was still driz- 
zling a bit. 
We were not in such a hurry, and 


took our time in getting breakfast and 
getting from camp, it 
o'clock when we did get away. 

We had seen a likely looking place 
for turkeys, not over two miles from 
camp, when out the first day, so we 
headed in that direction, and arriving 


away being 8& 


PART II—CONCLUSION. 
in that vicinity we soon found turkeys, 
but they saw us sirst and left for other 
parts before we could get a shot. Fi- 
nally. Cap got on a turkey trail and 
caused it to fly up into a cypress head 
100 from us. We stalked 


about yards 











it and I knocked it out of a cypress 
tree with the shotgun at about 50 
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BOB CAT AND A GOBBLER 
MORNING STROLL.” 

yards range. It fell into the 
with a big splash, and when we got to 
it we found it to be a nice young gob- 
examination showing that but 
a No. 4 buck—had taken ef- 
had broken his neck it 


“] BAGGED A 
DURING OUR 


water 


bler, 
one shot 
fect, but as it 
was all that 

We resumed our hunt after drawing 
and while we saw several 


was necessary. 
my gobbler, 
more turkeys, they were too crafty for 
us and got 

While on our way back to camp, we 


away. 


saw Cap suddenly strike a hot trail 
and tear off thru the bushes at top 
speed. We hurried after him, know- 


ing from his actions that he was close 
upon something out of the ordinary. 
We lost track of him in a couple of 
minutes and were wondering where he 
had gone, when all of a sudden Rat 
yelled, “Look at that bob-cat going up 


that snag!’’ Turning quickly, I beheld 
the animal run out on the stub of a 
limb on an old dead snag, about 120 
yards distant, *where he humped up in 
a half crouch, looking down at Cap on 
the ground below. I leaned up, side a 
cabbage tree, took careful aim, and 
sent a “thirty” thru its shoulders, kill- 
ing it instantly. It proved to be a 
“Tom” of good size, with a beautiful, 
velvety soft pelt in prime condition. I 
was very much pleased at having se- 
cured this trophy, as I had always 
wanted to kill a lynx cat, but had never 
before had an opportunity offered for 
a shot. 

We hiked on to camp, arriving there 
about 10:30, and after taking a picture 
or two, we cooked and ate again, then 
proceeded to break camp. This was 
not such a hard job for us, and at ex- 
actly 12:30 we pulled out on our jour- 
ney back to Little Corkscrew. We 
made good time that afternoon and did 
not stop until 6:30, long after the sun 
had set and the moon beams had be- 
gun to filter thru the swamp 

We were in fine spirits when we 
made camp in a little clump of cab- 
bage palms that night, for the sky was 
as clear as crystal, and, best of all, 
the wind had veered to the north and 
had brought much-hoped-for drop 
in temperature. Our meat was safe 
now, so we had no worries. 

While Rat attended to the ponies, I 
chopped wood and got a fire going; 
then I got water, but before we did 
anything else we hung our hams and 
turkey up in the cold air. The hams 
were as sweet as we could desire and 
I knew that they would be in the pink 
of eating condition when I got them 
home. We rubbed a mixture of black 
pepper and spice into the hams where 
they had been cut from the carcass, so 
it would work up into the meat, there- 
by adding a zest to the flavor, which 
makes venison much better eating to 
my way of thinking. 

We had a fine supper that night. 
Fried backstrap, rice and gravy, corn 
pone, and coffee. Go ’long from here, 
man! that’s good grub, and don’t you 
forget it. 

After Rat had skinned my bob cat 
and I had made down our beds and 
rigged up the mosquito bar, we turned 
in for a good night’s rest. Blankets 
felt good that night, and toward morn- 
ing we huddled close together to keep 
warm. 

Saturday morning broke clear and 
cold, the wind having a razor edge to 
it, so flannel shirts and sweaters came 
out of our duffle and were donned in 
short order. 


the 
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Breakfast was soon over and we lost 
no time in resuming our journey. I 
walked ahead of the team for several 
miles, as there were both deer and tur- 
key in the section we were passing 
thru, and we could never tell when a 
shot would be offered us. 

After so long a time, I decided I 
would ride a while and got up on the 
wagon. We traveled thus for a couple 
of miles, when Cap, who was some hun- 
dred yards ahead of the team, flushed 
four turkeys. Three of them flew 
across a cypress strand to our left 
and were lost to view, but the other 
one took to the tall pines several hun- 
dred yards ahead. I saw the clump 
of pines it went into, but could not tell 
exactly which tree on account of the 
distance, 

I got down from the wagon, took my 
rifle, and quietly made my way to 
within good range of the pines, where 
Mr. Turkey stopped. I studied the pine 
tops closely for a minute or two, then 
I spotted him in the tip top of a tall 
pine, sitting on a limb with his back 
turned toward me, craning his neck 
all about to learn what was going on 
down my way. 

He was about to fly, and I knew I 
could get no closer to him, and as I 
had only soft-nose bullets in my rifle 
I did not want to shoot it thru the 
body, as that would mangle the bird, 
so it would be of no use at all, and | 
was afraid that I could not hold “cute” 
enough to send a bullet thru the base 
of the neck where it joins the body 
and where a soft-nose bullet would not 
do any damage. 

Well, I reasoned, I can’t get 
closer; if it flies it is a lost turkey; if 
I hit it in the body, it is a lost turkey, 
and if I miss it it is a lost turkey. So 
I decided to try a shot at the juncture 
of body and neck, whether or no. 


any 


Resting against the side of a big 
pine I took careful aim and let go. At 
the crack of the rifle, Mr. Turkey 
bowed its wings and tumbled from its 
high perch to the ground below. “Good 
shot!” yelled Rat, but I bet myself that 
I had pulled low and planted the bullet 
thru the body. Imagine my joy when 
I reached him—it was a young gob- 
bler—and found I had drilled him ex- 
actly thru the base of the neck and 
not one ounce of meat was ruined. I 
hated to tell Rat I had hit him exactly 
where I had tried to, for I had taken 
120 paces from the pine I shot from to 
where my turkey lay. Freak shots do 
happen now and then, don’t they? 

We stopped about noon and “biled”’ 
coffee, and while getting our snack 
ready, a cracker boy came over from 
his home in the woods and asked us 
if we had seen a big red sow pig, with 
a bell on, and seven spotted pigs any- 
where along the road. We had seen 
these same pigs alongside the road 
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about five miles back and so told him, 
whereupon he said, “Much obliged to 
you, I’ve got to go hunt them hogs,” 
and left. 

Lunch over, we continued on our 
way, reaching Little Corkscrew about 
3 o’clock, where we at once _ set 
about getting our camp fixed up. After 
cutting a supply of firewood, bringing 
water, hanging up our meat, and fix- 
ing everything up in good shape, we 
went out about 4 o'clock, in an east- 
erly direction from camp, to try for a 
turkey before dark. 

About a mile from camp, while we 
were sneaking along as quietly as pos- 
sible, Rat suddenly saw five turkeys 
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crumpled up in a heap as I planted a 
load of No. 4 chills in its head. At the 
crack of the gun the other turkey 
turned off at right angles to me, and 
disappeared as quick as a flash—no 
chance for me to shoot at it. 

My turkey was a beautiful hen with 
such light bronze feathers that she 
looked ashy gray as she ran thru the 
green palmettoes and _ grass. We 
judged her weight to be about 16 
pounds (on the hoof) and never have 
I seen a turkey in finer condition, She 
was as fat as a butter ball and when 
she graced our table in Bartow the 
following Wednesday, she proved to 
be as tender and as fine flavored a 
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“WE STOPPED AT NOON, 





‘B.LED’ COFFEE AND TOLD THE CRACKER BOY WHERE HIS HOGS 


HAD BEEN SEEN.’ 


run across an open space, off to his 
right, and disappear in the  under- 
growth. 


We stole after them, but they had to 
all appearances made a get-away. How- 
ever, we kept going in the direction 
they went, and in about ten minutes 
Rath beckoned to me and whispered 
that he had seen one about 30 yards 
Girectly ahead of us. We crept on, 
guns at a ready, and in a couple of 
minutes we could them running 
on the dead fan leaves in front of us. 
Chip! Chip! Chip! Chip! went their 
feet on the fans, and we kept as close 
to that sound as we could. Finally, we 
reached a place where the under- 
growth was not so thick and in a mo- 
ment or two I caught sight of two pair 
of red legs not 30 yards in front of me, 
and traveling toward my left. 

Stooping, I saw a small opening in 
the undergrowth, between two cabbage 
trees, and from the direction in which 
the two turkeys were running, I knew 
they must cross this opening. There- 
fore, I squatted and prepared for a 
quick shot, thinking to bag them both. 
Suddenly the bronze body of a turkey 
appeared in the little opening and 


hear 





bird as one could desire to sit down to. 

I was well pleased with my luck and 
was in high spirits as we wended our 
way campward. “You will be singing 
this time tomorrow when you get that 
old Grandpappie,”’ said Rat. “Reckon 
I'll get ’im?” queried I. “Just bet on 
that,’ Rat replied. 

We got back to camp about dark and 
set about getting supper without de- 
lay, and in an hour we sat down to hot 
bread, rice and gravy, roast sweet po- 
tatoes, bacon, turkey liver and gizzard, 
coffee and canned pears. What 
could we have wished for or desired? 

It was so cold that night that we 
spread an extra piece of canvas over 
our blankets to keep warm. 
were so snug and 
meat pole so filled, and we _ so con- 
tented that we did not stir until 8 
o’clock the next morning. Then, after 
breakfast, we took our guns and went 
back in the direction I had killed my 
turkey the evening before. 

We did not have any luck, tho, see- 
ing but one turkey, which was too 
crafty for us and gave us the slip. On 
our way back to camp, however, I ran 
into a bunch of doves in the tall pines, 


more 


Our beds 
comfortable, our 
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and killed four before they got away. 

By 10:30 we were back at camp and 
then we prepared a royal spread—our 
last dinner together on the trip. We 
tried ourselves as cooks, and a French 
chef had nothing on us that day. Veni- 
son steaks broiled to a_ turn, fried 
and gravy, sweet potatoes 
roasted in the coals, hot biscuits 
(Rat’s specialty), butter, dill pickles, 
India relish, and coffee, topped off by 
a can of plum pudding which I had 
brought along for just such an occa- 
sion. Some meal was that, and we did 
full justice to it, I am here to say. 

One-thirty found us saddled up and 
on our way to Hogan’s Island, five 
miles distant. Our route was a rough 
one, it being thru_ sloughs, 
swamps, stretches of boggy ground, 
thick woods, so it was a little after 3 
when we pulled up at a pine thicket 
and prepared to dismount. 

Just as Rat swung himself from his 
pony, a big gobbler ran out of the 
grass not 20 yards from him and dis- 


doves, rice 


across 


appeared into the palmettoes, “Well, 
I'll be damned,’ was all Rat could 
say. I couldn’t say anything. 


We tethered our ponies securely and 
then set out thru the cabbage woods 
toward a burn that Rat knew of about 
a mile north of us, where we planned 
to take stands and wait for some tur- 
keys which Rat said fed there 
day. 

Turkeys, once they locate it, usually 
feed on a burn morning and afternoon. 
However, none appeared this after- 
noon and about 4:15 o’clock we called 
it a bad job and gave it up. 

A quarter of a mile east of where we 
hitched our ponies was a small cypress 
head, and a couple of hundred yards 
further on was another one, it being 
considerably larger than the first. Rat 
said turkeys usually roosted in these 
two heads, so we made our way to a 
small clump of cabbage trees, which 
commanded both heads, and there, well 
hidden and keeping perfectly quiet, we 
awaited developments, 

About fifteen minutes before sunset 
we heard a tremendcus flapping of 
wings and much clucking, and then be- 
held a bunch of turkeys fly into the 
largest cypress head. They had scarce- 
ly got settled, when with a mighty 
flapping of wings a big gobbler flew 
up into a small pine just outside of 
the head and then flew up into a big- 
ger one close by. 


each 


As a rule, the hens and young gob- 
blers roost in the heads, but the old 
gobblers invariably roost in the big 
pines outside. 

We had our big gobbler spotted pret- 
ty accurately in a clump of pines, but 
did not make a move until after the 
sun had set and the twilight was fad- 
ing. Then we set about to stalk the 
old boy. ‘‘He is just as good as slung 
on your pony,” whispered Rat, as we 
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stole from our hiding place and made 
our way toward the pines where Mr. 
Gobbler was, 

Carefully, and as stealthily as possi- 
ble, we made our way thru the palmet- 
toes until we were close to where our 
turkey went up. Then we _ stopped, 
and. in the dim light, carefully 
searched the pine tops for him. Rat 
with his keen eyes spotted him first, 
but I had no trouble in seeing him im- 
mediately afterward. He was high up 
in a big pine about 35 yards distant, 
and was craning his neck about, doing 
his best to make us out. He heard us 
all right, but in the dim light could not 











“TIS A PLEASURE TO CARRY AN OLD GRAND- 
DADDY ON YOUR BACK! THIS ONE 
WEIGHED 19 POUNDS.” 


tell what we were or whether we were 
dangerous or harmless. 

A few swift steps put me where I 
had an unobstructed view of his head, 
so taking quick aim, I sent a charge of 
No. 4s into it. The sourd of breaking 
twigs, followed by a tremendous thud, 
told me that he was mine. 

Hastening up, I beheld the most 
magnificent gobbler I have ever seen 


—an old patriarch, a _ sure-enough 
granddaddy, with long beard and 
snout, 

“Shake,” said Rat, “that’s some gob- 


bler you have there; they don’t often 
get ’em like that.” We estimated his 
weight at 25 pounds and subsequently 





found that we were not so far off in 
our estimate. I was very proud of 
that gobbler, for, tho I had bagged a 
good many turkeys, I had never killed 
an old “granddaddy,” and here, having 
at last bagged one, I realized that 
sweet are the fruits of victory and the 
feeling of satisfaction which follows. 

“Here is where I go into that cypress 
head, and kill a gobbler for you to 
take to my folks in Fort Myers tomor- 
row,” said Rat. An he did it, too, de- 
spite the fact that it was now dark 
and the cypress head waist deep in 
cold water. 

We waded out into that cypress 
head, and splashed about for ten or 
more minutes, trying to locate a tur- 
key. Finally Rat said he saw one— 
tho try as I might, I could not—and 
proceeded to tumble it out of a cypress 
tree with the shotgun. 

It was cold enough in that cypress 
head while wading around in the wa- 
ter, but, man! oh, man! just guess 
how cold it was when we got outside 
again and a keen breeze from the 
north got to playing on our wet 
clothes. Zowie! my teeth chattered 
like a snare drum. The moon was 
shining on us before we got back to 
our ponies, which we found without 
any trouble. 

It certainly was a cold ride thru 
those swamps on our way back to 
camp, and when, in the distance we 
saw a campfire glecming, we rode to- 
ward it. We found a party of four 
hunters camped in the flat woods, all 
of them being known to Rat and one 
of them to me. We accepted their in- 
vitation to get off and warm, but de- 
clined their invite to have supper, as 
we did not have that much time to 
spare. 

We held a gabfest for a few min- 
utes, then having warmed ourselves, 
Rat and I moved on toward our own 
camp. These fellows had greased their 
frying pan, having killed two bucks, 
two gobblers and many quail, they hav- 
ing a quail dog with them and having 
found plenty of them in the flat woods. 

Tho we were most frozen when we 
finally reached our camp, we were two 
happy mortals and were in high spir- 
its. First a fire, then dry clothes and 
then supper. We did not prepare 
much of a supper that night—just 
enough to satisfy the inner man, for 
it was 8 o’clock when we got back to 
camp, and we had to do sone packing 
that night if we were to get away early 
the next morning, and I had to be in 
Fort Myers the next day in time to 
catch the 2:45 norch-bound train, or I 
could not get to Bartow that night. 

It was late when we finished our 
work, but it was two happy men who 
sat by the big carapfire and prepared 
for bed that night. I was happy over 
my success in bagging two bucks, five 
turkeys and a_ bobcat, while Rat 
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was happy over my success and his 
having delivered the goods. We finally 
turned in and were soon sleeping the 
sleep known only to men that go into 
the woods in quest of game and get it 
by working hard for it. 

By 7 o’clock the next morning we 
were all packed and ready to begin our 
trip thru the slough to the place Joe 
Powers was to meet me with the car 
and take mec into Fort Myers. Outside 
of seeing scads of ducks, our drive 
across the slough was uneventful, and 
at 9 o’clock we were at the meeting 
placc, the sound of a Ford engine in 
“low” coming to our ears thru the 
woods, a few minutes after our arrival. 
A few minutes iater, Joe showed up 
and we made ready to leave. 

It took but a few minutes to trans- 
fer my duffle, meat, etc., to the car; 
tien, after bidding Rat a regretful 
goodbye, I hopped into the car and we 
were off for Fort Myers, where we ar- 
rived without mishaps about 12:30. 

In Fort Myers I weighed my big gob- 
bler, the scales showing that he 
weighed approximately 19 pounds, 
drawn, or, to be exact, 18 pounds 15% 
ounces. 

After biying a basket and some 
cheese cloth ari fixing my venison 
and turkeys so I could take them on 
the train as baggage, I visited a bar- 
ber shop and_ had an eight days’ 
growth of whiskers removed, which 
made me feel so good I went into a 
restaurant and had some “city” food 
for lunch. 

I saw Tom Hand in Fort Myers, his 
outfit having beaten me in by a day 
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FIVE FAT TURKEYS 


and a half, they having pulled out the 
morning after we left their camp, but, 
as part of their travel was by ox team, 
they had not made much speed in com- 
ing out. 

I left Fort Myers at 2:45, arriving in 
Bartow at 6:50 that night. 

My long-looked for hunt was over. I 
had been most successful and will ever 
call to mind those six happy days 


TO TAKE HOME. 


spent with Rat in the cypress below 
the Corkscrew in pursuit of the wily 
turkey and the sprightly white tail. 
And, some fine day in the future, I 
hope to pack my duffle together for 
another trip into the same place, with 
Rat as my guide, and then I hope to 
add a bear and a panther to my bag, 
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The gray wolf has been driven out 
of so much of the territory of North 
America by civilization that he is lit- 
tle known to mest of the inhabitants, 
and it is probable that not one person 
in a thousand has ever seen a gray 
wolf. 

Elephants and tigers, and their hab- 
its, are better known in America than 
are the wolf and his habits, yet the 
wolf at the present time occupies a 
stretch of territory that reaches across 
the continent. From the Arctic regions, 
thru Canada and the United States, 
and Mexico, the range of the wolf ex- 
tends along the foot-hills of the moun- 
tains and their bordering areas of arid 
plains, 

With the destruction of the bison 
the great hordes of wolves that preyed 
upon the bison herds were forced out 
of existence, and only the few re- 
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mained that could live by preying up- 
on the smaller animals of the country. 

The wolf is very prolific and readily 
increases to keep pace with an in- 
crease of food supply, and when do- 
mestie cattle were introduced to the 
former range of the bison, the wolves 
found them an easy prey, and immedi- 
ately increased, becoming a menace to 
the live-stock industry. 

Finding their greatly  in- 
jured by the depredations of wolves, 
the stockmen resorted to poisoning the 
carcasses of stock wolf-killed, and for 
many years succeeded in keeping the 
wolves from increasing; but the wolf 
is intelligent and in time learned to in- 
stinctively avoid the poison. Then the 
stockmen embvloyed the use of steel 
traps, but the wolves soon learned to 
avoid them also. 

Finally the stockmen offered boun- 


business 


for they are rigtt there where we 
hunted. 
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ties that induced trappers to spend 


their time in the pursuit of wolves; by 
finding the dens and killing the young 
trappers have partially kept down the 
increase, but have not really extermin- 
ated the wolves except in very few 
places, 

One thing that has greatly favored 
the wolves in many sections is the un- 
fair treatment that stockmen have ac- 
corded to trappers in the matter of 
paying bounties, but the principal 
thing that has kept the wolf in exist- 
ence is his own intelligence in avoid- 
ing traps and poison and keeping out 
of rifle range of hunters. 

Where wolves are allowed to rear 
their young there is always a portion 
of each litter that falls an easy prey to 
traps or poison, but there is nearly al- 
ways a part of the litter that inherited 
their parents’ cunning in avoiding 





them, and these, of course, are the ones 
that live to breed and transmit their 
cunning to a new generation. This 
has been in operation long enough to, 
in some degrees, establish the instinct 
of avoiding anything that bears the 
odor of man, or that in any way ap- 
pears unnatural. 

This instinct must be new and en- 
tirely the result of education, because 
wolves have been trapped on their 
present range for less than sixty years. 
Before that, having had no experience 
with traps and poison, they were so 
easily taken that whole bands were ex- 
terminated by pegging out a buffalo 
skin and covering it with a layer of poi- 
soned fat and blood. 

ven the older animals would go 
readily in to a trap set in a manner 
that would not now catch the dullest 
whelp in a litter, and it was such an 
easy matter to get within shooting dis- 
tance of them on the open plains, even 
with the short-ranged rifles of those 
days, that a great many were shot by 
game hunters, 

In addition to their instinctive cun- 
ning, the old wolves of today are all so 
well educated that they know more 
about the different methods of trap- 
ping than do many of the men that 
set traps for them, and they under- 
stand the danger of firearms so well 
that they rarely show themselves in 
open country during daylight. They 
realize that danger is greatest at that 
time, so it is usually at night time 
alone that they go into farm yards and 
kill stock within rifle range of dwell- 
ings, or boldly venture to within a few 
yards of the camps of those engaged in 
hunting and killing them. 

Some of the old ones become so well 
educated that the most experienced 
trappers fail to take them by any 
means, avoiding their enemies so cley- 
erly that it is only by accident a hunter 
gets to see them. The most the trap- 
per can do in such cases is to locate 
their dens each spring and kill the 
young, not an easy matter at best as 
at denning time the cunning brutes 
leave their usual haunts and den up 
far back in the mountains, miles from 
their winter rarge. From these dens 
they come and go only when the snow 
is crusted, leaving so little “sign’’ in 
the country between their den and 
where they are killing stock that they 
succeed in rearing their whelps with- 
out detection, In these cases the “sign” 
of the young wolves will generally be 
found about the first of June, and from 
that time until they are either killed 
or fully grown the pack will kill from 
one to ten head of stock a_ week; 
should they get a chance at sheep one 
pack may kill several hundred in a 
night if not interfered with. 

The bite of a wolf is so poisonous to 
cattle that 90 per cent of those bit in 
any fleshy part die from the bite. Often 
a single wolf will bite several head of 
cattle in as many minutes and then go 
on without actually killing any of them 
outright. He knows that they will, at 
least some of them, die in a few days, 
and in about a week he will come back. 
He easily finds the dead ones, and if 
man has not been near them he eats 
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what he wauts; perhaps stopping there 
several days, but just as likely going 
on to where he has bitten other cattle, 
or until he gets another chance to kill. 

A wolf seldom attacks any animal 
that faces it; but will follow and tor- 
ment a cow with a young calf, or a 
mare with a young colt, until the moth- 
ers. charging in their defense, leave 
their young behind. Then, by a quick 
turn, the wolf will bite the calf or colt 
as it runs to its mother. He does not 
attempt to face the mother after he has 
bitten he» young, as the bite is always 
fatal: he cimply goes off a short dis- 








MT. LION TREED BY 
COYOTES 


Editor Outdoor Life: I believe it 
will be of interest to the readers of Out- 
door life to know of coyotes treeing a 
mountain lion; but such is a fact. Carl 
Blanc of Marion, Mont., killed the lion 
and one of the coyotes. He told me the 
story personally, also brought the skins 
to town and I have the lion skin now to 
be made into an open mouth rug. 


He stated that he was working in the 
hay field and heard the coyotes making 
a great noise as if they had something, 
and was about to have a feast, he, think- 
ing it was a calf, as there was many cat- 
tle running there in the timber, took his 
rifle and went out in the timber to where 
the barking was, and saw two coyotes 
looking up a tree, barking. He threw 
up the rifle and killed one of the coy- 
oles, and cn going to the tree to see what 
they had treed saw up in the branches 
perched about thirty feet from the 
ground a full grown mountain lion. He 
then shot the lion. 

This is the first case | have ever 
known of a coyote ever doing a good 
turn. This may be doubted by many, 
but Mr. Blanc will swear to the happen- 
ing, and he also has witnesses who were 
working with him in the field and heard 
the coyoles. 


It is a known fact that a lion will kill 
coyotes. Charley Ordish, who has 
ninety-six lions to his credit, tells of 
finding a coyote killed by a lion. The 
lion crushed the coyote’s head in his 
mouth, but never ate the coyote. 


Montana. C. COBB. 
Note:—Afler receiving Mr. Cobb's 


letter we wrote a letter to Mr. Blanc, 
as we desired full particulars of the in- 
cident mentioned, but never received a 
reply. We do not question the truth of 
Mr. Cobb's statement.—Editor. 




















tance and waits till hunger or thirst 
forces the mother to leave. 

His customary method of killing is 
to get close to the animal he selects 
and make uw rush from the rear, seizing 
it by the tuigh. In case the animal is 
thrown when seized the wolf tears at 
its flank before it can regain its feet, 
and usually su2zceeds in overpowering 
and killing it; but if the animal is not 
thrown at once the wolf releases it and 
selects ancther. 

Young wolves are more bold in seiz- 
ing prey tien are the old on2s, and are 
more likely to bite stock that they do 
not kill, often biting the tails off cat- 
tle without doing any further injury, 
and sometimes killing or biting cattle 


that they do not need to eat. In this 
way a few male wolves between 2 and 
5 years old often do the killing for all 
the wolves in the locality. They are 
not particular abovut choosing prey and 
attack large stecrs as readily as small- 


er animals, sometimes even attacking, 


large, lusty bulls and full grown horses. 

Wolves kill deer, elk, mountain sheep, 
antelope—and possibly moose—at sea- 
sons when these animals are hindered 
by deep snow or are weak from hun- 
ger, but there is a season each year 
when wolves can not get this kind of 
prey, and unless they can secure oth- 
er food will die of starvation. 

To illustrate this and show some- 
thing of the nature of wolves, I will 
give some of the evidence that I have 
observed while hunting wolves by fol- 
lowing them: In a certain area of 
sandhills lying between the big plains 
and the Canadian River there were a 
good many white-tail deer twenty-odd 
vears ago; in this section three wolves 
had their headquarters. The wolves 
worked the breaks on both sides of the 
river, occasionally making long trips 
far out on to the plains to kill cattle, 
and to vainly attempt to catch ante- 
lope. 

I spent several months in this sec- 
tion hunting wolves and coyotes with 
a rifle, and in the attempt to shoot 
these wolves—finally successful—lI fol- 
lowed them all over the _ sandhills, 
watching for them from high points for 
days at a time. One of these wolves, 
a large bitch as it afterwards devel- 
oped, was determined to catch deer 
and chased them at every opportunity. 

Bordering the sandhills on two sides 
was a wire fence, and there were just 
a few certain places, where the fence 
crossed ravines, where the deer could 
go under it. I found that whenever 
the wolf, or wolves, chased a deer it 
would circle thru the sandhills for a 
time and then go thru the fence out 
on to the plains for a big circle, com- 
ing back thru the fence again in a 
place several miles away. After learn- 
ing this I made it a point to ride the 
fence line early mornings and see if a 
deer had been chased out and back, 
and while I did not succeed in shooting 
a wolf by this method I did succeed in 
finding out for certain that every deer 
that went out came back, and that aft- 
er it came back the wolf would be so 
badly winded by the long run that the 
deer easily ran away from it and es- 
caped by circling in the sandhills. I 
know that the wolves, and particularly 
the one wolf, ran deer hundreds of 
miles while I was in that place, and I 
know that they did not catch one. 

Hardly a week passed that the wolves 
did not kill a domestic animal of some 
sort, but they had become so cautious 
regarding traps and poison that they 
never returned to a kill after once 
leaving it; on several occasions after 
wasting too much time hunting deer in 
the sandhills, where there were no 
domestic animals, they became so hard 
pressed by hunger that they resorted 
to the methods of the fox and caught 
and ate mice. 

In the month of May I once discov- 
ered where a pair of wolves had denned 
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and were raising a litter of pups in a 
cafon back in the mountains where 
there were no domestic animals at all 
at that time of year. The first sign I 
found was when they had chased a 
deer out over the rim of the cafion into 
the melting, deep snow and caught it. 
This sign was old, and before I located 
the den I found that a large band of 
deer had wintered on the south expos- 
ure of a mountain that formed the 
north wall of the canon. The deer 
had had a hard winter and the wolves 
found them while they were starved 
weak, most of the surrounding coun- 
try being buried in deep snow. They 
killed without regard to their need, 
and when I found them they had just 
killed one of the few remaining deer 
of the band, an old buck with new 
horns only well started and so poor 
that he could not possibly make a long 
race. He was caught and killed on bare 
ground in an open park. 

On my last wolf hunt in Wyoming I 
found a den of pups, the last day of 
March, on a hillside where a band of 
elk were located. The hillside was 
bare and the elk had wintered well; 
they had so little fear of the wolves 
that they had fed within a few yards 
of the den and lain down time and 
again on the ridge a short hundred 
yards above it. On their part the 
wolves understood the _ situation so 
well that they made no attempt to mo- 
lest the elk, but within a week of the 
time I found them they had killed a 
grown cow on a feed yard and a young 
colt foaled by a mare that had win- 
tered on the range. 

One April, after a successful win- 
ter’s trapping, I moved in to a cafion 
where the fishing was good and enough 
bears to make getting one not too hard. 
After a light fall of snow I set out one 
wet morning to see what I might find 
in the way of tracks, and soon came 
across the trail of four wolves. There 
was no bounty on them, and as only 
the year before I had been beaten out 
of the bounty that I had earned, I had 
no notion of killing the wolves or their 
pups which I knew were somewhere in 
the country; but I wanted to see what 
the blamed things were doing in that 
section and so followed them, 

“They soon came across the trail of 
a small band of elk, which they fol- 
lowed at a walking gait to where the 
elk started across a north slope thru 
deep snow. There they changed their 
gait to a run and overtook the elk in a 
jack pine thicket in three feet of snow. 
Instead of running from them the elk 
cows and yearlings put up a fight and 
not only succeeded in whipping the 
wolves and putting them to flight but 
managed to hurt one of them so bad 
that he was dripping blood as far as I 
followed the trail. 

After quitting the elk these wolves 
found and caught a ruffed grouse 
either in or under a small pine from 
around which the snow had _ melted 
away until it stood in a hole. 

A short distance from where they 
caught the grouse they turned and 
struck for the bottom of the cafion in 
a run; near the bottom they came on 
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to a small bear that was digging after 
some bones and rawhide that was un- 


der the snow. I was sorry that tney 
did not catch the bear and get the lick- 
ing that they deserved, but the bear 
took to a handy tree and waited till 
the wolves made all the sign around 
there that they wanted to. The trail 
then turned to a bare ridge that led 
back out of the canon, probably to a 
den of pups. After the wolves left, the 
bear came down and followed their 
tracks a short distance and _ then 
crossed to the south slope; having 
more business with bear than with 
wolves, at that time, I dropped the 
wolves and followed the bear. 

Once, in April, a wolfer brought in 
the tusks of two bull elk—and sold 
them—reporting that wolves had killed 
the two bulls within a few yards of 
each other, specifying where the inci- 
dent had happened. The fact of the 
two bulls being killed close together 
gave me an idea, and the first time I 
happened to be in that locality I hunt- 
ed up the carcasses and made an ex- 
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amination of them for wolf bites. Both 
had been shot! I don’t really think 
that the “wolfer” killed those elk, and 
believe that the carcasses were partly 
eaten when he found them, as he 
claimed; but if he did not kill them 
some one else did, someone who prob- 
ably was afraid to go to them on ac- 
count of danger of being tracked in 
the snow and arrested. I never came 
any nearer than that to finding where 
wolves had killed more than one elk 
in a place, except where the elk were 
snowbound and starved, and/I do not 
remember of ever finding where wolves 
killed a grown elk that was in good 
condition./ Thousands of elk are wound- 
ed every hunting season, many of them 
living in a crippled condition till they 
are either killed by wolves or perish in 
the deep snows of late winter. Gener- 
ally, when any one finds where beasts 
have devoured one of these crippled elk 
the wolves are blamed with the kill 
when the credit had really ought to be 
given to the careless shooting of some 
hunter. (To be continued.) 
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ITTLE brown mother quail, 

Down by the bottom rail, 

Where berry brambles trail 
Over the ground. 


Under a speckled breast, 
In a dear, downy nest, 
Eggs may be found. 


That naught may betide her, 
There, close beside her, 
On a stake rider 
Of the snake fence, 
Cheering her with his song, 
Leaving her never long. 
Isn't he immense? 


See, how he preens his breast! 
See, how he perks his crest! 
Oh, he is surely best 
Of the spring birds. 
Ah! saucy fellow, he 
Knows well how much that we 
Love his pert words. 


We pledge you, 


Dear Mr. Bobby White 
Calls, ‘‘Are your peas all ripe?”’ 
“No, sir, oh! no, not quite 
Yet to your taste. 
Yes, sir, our dogs will bite, 
If you come in the night, 
Or you’re in haste.”’ 


Now as on duty straight, 

With a proud soldier gait, 

On the top rail, in state, 
See him parade. 

Then with his whistle clear, 

Calling to all, good cheer 
From sumach’s shade. 


30bby White, 


That when our peas are ripe, 


No dog shall be in sight 


You to molest. 


And promise, Bobby dear, 


That you’ll come, every year, 


Here for your nest. 
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AND SENSIBLE OUTFIT OF FOOTGEAR. 











A Few Pointers About Foot Gear 


All experienced big game _ hunters 
and the “been there” sportsmen know 
that one of the most important things 
in their equipment is proper foot gear. 
Upon it depends comfort and peace of 
mind when walking. 

The upper part of the bones of the 
foot is formed by the astragulus (ankle 
bone); this joins with the tibia bone 
of the leg. Below the ankle bone is 
the calcus (heel). The tarsus (instep) 
is made up of seven bones which are 
bound strongly together so as to per- 
mit slight movement. Then follow the 
five metatarsal bones. The phalanges 
(toe bones) consist of fourteen in all, 
the big toe, two, and the other four, 
three each. The second toes are the 
longest. The instep and the metatar- 
sal bones make a strong arch extend- 
ing downward to the bottom of the 
The arrangements of these parts 
contribute to step, and 
the weight of the body is transmitted 
to the earth by the spring in the arch 
in such a way that it prevents injury to 
the different organs of the body, 

It will readily be seen how finely the 
feet are constructed. 
important parts of the human body 
and the most abused! You must take 
proper care of them and wear shoes to 
conform to their shape. Nowadays the 
feet are made to fit the absurd styles. 
A man accustomed to wearing a num- 
ber eight hat would be highly insulted 
if it were suggested that he substitute 
a number seven. But many used to 
wearing a ‘“B” width sensible shaped 
shoe, if told by a shoe clerk in a fash- 
ionable store that their feet look much 
niftier and smarter in an “AA” width 
(pointed so sharp you could use them 
for a toothpick, and in which there is 
only room for about four toes) listen to 
the appeal to their vanity, and that is 
the difference, 

When I was young, skin tight trous- 
ers and “toothpick” shoes were the 
vogue with people lacking common 
sense and good judgment. I was a 


foot. 
elasticity of 


They are most 


long, lean, lank-looking object with legs 
that looked like a couple of darning 


Fred Bradford Ellsworth 


skinny and 
and I was 


needles. My feet were 

small, with high arches, 
quite conceited about them. The girls 
used to tell me I haa pretty feet. This 
increased my vanity, and I used to 
force them into shoes much too narrow 
for me. The toes became bent and out 
of shape. Ingrown toe nails, corns, etc 
resulted, and I suffered torture. My 
feet may have looked “pretty” from 
without, but were a sight within. I soon 
awoke to the realization that vanity, 
like fame, amounted to nothing and set 
trying to correct the injury 
wrought. Now the sight of a tight-fit- 
ting shoe causes me to shudder. And 
I wonder how many women who follow 
the vogue in shoes could qualify in a 
prize exhibition for perfect feet? So 
long as they persist in walking on 
“stilts” they can never hope to main- 
tain a perfect carriage or become good 
Women who are good walk- 
They are no- 


about 


walkers. 
ers are in the minority. 
ticeable at once when they are. To be 
a good walker, a woman must walk 
with body erect, chest out, abdomen in, 
and wear practical shoes. 

Tight shoes deform the feet and de- 
crease the circulation of the blood; the 
vital organs are affected, and the pow- 
er of resistance diminished to such an 
extent that the health suffers. Many 
persons suffering from colds are ignor- 
ant of the fact that these are induced 
by wearing tight shoes. 

The usual city man, accustomed to 
wearing light weight shoes, when out- 
fitting for a hunting or fishing trip 
usually buys boots that are too heavy 
and cumbersome. He wonders why he 
tires so quickly and his feet become 
sore and painful. Feet that are lean 
suffer most from wearing boots that 
are too heavy and tight because there 
is little flesh to protect them. 

I once foolishly put on a new pair of 
knee-high hunting boots because I had 
no other ones with me, and walked a 
long distance in them, They weighed 
over four pounds, and before I had trav- 
eled many miles I thought I was lug- 
ging a pair of diver’s lead shoes. Every 


step became an effort; my sereneness 
and equanimity deserted me; my feet 
pained excruciatingly, and even my legs 
ached. Hell fire let loose was to pay, 
and the language I used would have 
jarred the finer sensibilities of a par- 
son. When I finally took off those 
boots I found my feet raw and bleed- 
ing. Right there I swore never again 
would I be found wearing heavy boots. 
It was a week before I could travel 
with any degree of comfort. 

One used to wearing ordinary-weight 
shoes, when they purchase hunting 
boots, should consider all these things 
earefully, <A sixteen-inch-high hunting 
boot made of thick leather, with heavy 
soles, will soon tire out any ordinary 
man before he has walked very far. If 
in the mountains, where the going is 
doubly hard, game will have little trou- 
ble keeping in advance unless the 
wearer is a Hercules. 

Lightness, durability, protection and 
fit are the requisites, therefore, in se- 
lecting proper boots. 

In my outfit are several different 
kinds of waterproofed foot gear: Two 
pair of 16-inch-high hunting boots, one 
pair with uppers made of brown-colored 
moose-calf leather and oak leather soles. 
The other pair cruiser moccasins with 
chrome calf tops, cowhide vamps and 
medium weight soles. I prefer these 
to anything I have ever worn for cover- 
ing trails in the woods on fishing trips. 

*Then I have a pair of 10-inch moccas- 
ins, the tops of which are of light 
moose, the bottoms made of two thick- 
nesses of bull moose. These are used 
for canoe work and I often wear them 
in a boat for they are light and very 
comfortable. But they are not intend- 
ed or adapted for walking on hard 


ground. Also a pair of :army shoes 
made on the Munson last. They are of 
ten Russia leather with soft capped 


toes annd half double oak soles. These 
shoes are easy and comfortable on the 
feet and fine for walking. I frequently 
wear them when staying at a fishing 
camp, 

My feet are tender and sensitive, and 
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the cold affects them severely at times. 
The last seven winters have been spent 
fishing in tropical climates and conse- 
quently while in the north, last winter, 
I suffered with them more than usual 
at first, but remedied this to a great 
extent by wearing the army shoes and 
two pair of light weight, all wool, hand 
knit socks. I took the shoes to a cob- 
bler and had him put on Neolin soles. 
They are easy cn the feet, will not wet 
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thru, and wear than leather 
soles. 

The men in the army have become 
so accustomed to army shoes that after 
the war is over I think this style of 
shoe will be worn universally. Already 
many men in the cities are wearing 
them in preference to any other kind. 

Soled canoe slipper moccasins for 
use in camp complete my footwear. 


longer 


They are mighty nice to slip into when 
cone returns to camp at night or to put 
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on when your boots are wet and need 
drying. 

Hunting boots are now made in light 
weights and sizes for women. So mi- 
lady will have no difficulty in finding 
boots to fit. her. 

You can pay any price you wisb, but 
remember cheap foot wear is no good 
at any price. Another thing: when you 
purchase foot gear for hunting or fish- 
ing, always get ther large enough so 
you can wear woolen socks with them. 





Fly-Fishing For Common Fishes 


At the very mention of the sun-fish, 
the rock bass, the croppie, the perch, 
etc., the method by which we figure to 
catch them is by worm, as recognized 
in still-fishing. To say that nine out of 
ten fish for these little fellows in this 
manner is hitting straight for the bulls- 
eye. I should by rights make amend 
here for saying “little fellows,’ for 
some of the members of the above spe- 
cies are well-proportioned, to say the 
very least. 

There are some few anglers who es- 
chew the use of the worm, who use the 
artificial fly and the fly-rod as a means 
toward an end, but right here in the be- 
ginning I must state that these common 
fishes have to be studied, when fly- 
fishing for them, the same as trout 
must be studied. It is a fallacy to be- 
lieve that one may go out and by mere- 
ly casting here and there up the shore 
have the very best of success—which 
is not, in any sense of the word, true. 
Of course it is admitted that if you 
strike the right time, when the fishes 
are inshore, you stand liable, in a very 
short time, to get all the fish that you 
need. Having tried out fly-fishing for 
the common fishes I will state that 
your success in this branch of fishing 
depends upon insect hatches. If in- 
sects are hatching well and falling to 
the water—and if the fish are rising to 
take them, it is then that you will have 
success with the fly, and at any other 
time you may catch nothing at all. If 
you study the lakes you will find that 
insect hatches occur in abundance dur- 
ing June, and early July. At such times 
the gnats and various of the ephemer- 
idae are falling to the water surface, 
especially in the evening, and the fish 
will be inshore then by the thousands. 
Everywhere the water will be giving 
signs of the activity of the finny ones 
in storing away the winged food that 
comes down. 
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WATCH THE INSECT HATCHES. 


“You will find that insect hatches occur in abund- 


ance during June and early July.” 


A study of the average insects that 
fall in the lake in seasons such as I 
have mentioned tends to prove that 
such life is almost minute—the gnats, 
for instance. Common would 
therefore dictate that small artificial 
flies should be used—the Number 14 
and 16 size for instance. The artificial 
midge flies seem to answer to the pur- 
pose best of all—at least so I have 
found. To make a more conspicuous 
mark for the attention of the many 
fish three flies are used and a very 
light leader holds them, for one rarely 
hooks up to a very large fish, tho it is 
always to be expected that a bass of 
two or three pounds will take your 
flies. 

It would seem that the artificial fly 
during insect time is far superior to 


sense 


the worm in bringing in a catch, sim- 
ply for the reason that the fish are 
watching the surface diligently for in- 
sect food which, being the case, the 
worm on the bottom of the lake is lost 
track of, especially in the growing 
dark, which, I may state, is the best 
time of all in which to use the artifi- 
cial flies. About the time the after- 
glow lights the water till deepening 
dark the sun-fishes will be eager to 
look into the merits of your artificial 
production. 

Fly-fishing for the common fishes, 
such as the blue-gills and the pump- 
kin-seeds, the croppies and the rock 
bass around in the evening when they 
are feeding heavily inshore is taken up 
on much the same identical scale as 
fishing the rise in trout fishing. That 
is to say, one watches the water, and 
where a particularly energetic fish is 
combing the surface, that fish is 
singled out and cast to. Generally if 
such a finny one is spotted he will in- 
stantly take your fly, for the simple 
reason that he is hungry, and, usually, 
not in the least discriminating. Then, 
too, there are places along a lake shore 
where the larger delegations of the fish 
will be found; for instance, out from a 
clump of trees whose branches hang 
over the water, or near to a clump of 
willows. These trees let fall insects 
and worms to the water, and the fly 
rightly employed in the area under- 
neath is sure to win enough for a mess 
or two. 

The common fishes are not discrimi- 
nating. Any of regulation 
flies rightly worked in the 
should prove successful, tho hap-haz- 
ard casting will not work well, in fact 
a poor cast, with the line splashing to 
the water may afford you nothing at 
all. The fly falling lightly to the water 
is quite a different proposition. The 
flies are allowed to sink in the water 


standard 
water 


Is 


for a distance of six inches at least be- 
fore they are worked toward you— 
which is done by a series of skillful 
twitches of the rod-tip. It is no doubt 
that it is the amount of animation that 
you put into the flies that win the fish; 
this is true in any form of fly-fishing. 
It is the slight nervous twitches in the 
fly that you give them by operating 
the rod that proves the winner. 

No matter how small a rivulet flow- 
ing into a lake, around the mouth-area 
of that rivulet or stream (if so it be) 
you will always find the fish, especial- 
ly toward the evening of days in June 
and early July. Presuming that a light 
rain has fallen at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon; from then until way after dark 
count on the very finest of the fish to 
be around these places, evidently on 
the lookout for live material to be 
washed down with the water from in- 
land. In the case of the bass, the large- 
mouth bass, it will be found that they 
are especially avid to take the fly di- 
rectly after the termination of the 
spawning season, when they are ex- 
ceedingly hungry and appear to take 
anything that comes their way. When 
bass are rising for insects during times 
such as this, and especially after a 
light rain in June or early July, a ra- 
ther large size fly will work well. The 
bass fly for a short time in June I have 
found to excell anything that might be 
offered the bass. If the weather is fa- 
vorable you will find that from the 
15th to the 20th of June the bass will 
také the fly, when, later on they abso- 
lutely seem to refuse them. In using 
the large fly it will be found that one 
fly to the leader is far away and 
enough and if it is played well over a 
rising fish there is no reason why it 
should not attract attention. Indeed, a 
fly should prove more attractive at the 
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“PRESUMING THAT A LIGHT RAIN HAS FALLEN AT 4 O’CLOCK IN THE 
AFTERNOON.” 











end of an invisible leader than a clum- 
sy artificial on a silk line. 

What particular degrees of wisdom 
(if you can call it that) that fish ac- 
quire after long being fished for in the 
ordinary methods of fishing, I do not 
know, but this I do know: Sooner or 
later will come the time when even the 
most tempting worm will prove unavail- 
able. Even the most tempting worm 
will be passed by by the sun-fishes, and 
when sun-fishes pass by an angle-worm 














“THERE ARE PLACES WHERE THE LARGER DELEGATIONS OF THE FISH WILL BE FOUND 
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FOR INSTANCE, NEAR TO A CLUMP OF WILLOWS.” 


then, surely, something has come to 
pass that is perplexing, to say the very 
least. Yet hundreds upon hundreds of 
lakes such as this occur within the do- 
mains of civilization, and while they 
are full of fish, the fish will not be 
tempted to bite. I shall take a certain 
lake of this sort into consideration, as 
an example. This lake happens to be 
within the borders of a large northern 
city; it is full of fish; and yet the fish 
will not strike to the worm, neither the 
minnow. Long ago we were always 
able to anchor off a certain sand-bar 
near the middle of that lake and catch 
our quota of large copper-bellied sun- 
fishes in a very short time. One year 
ago I went to that same lake and tho 
I fished off that bar, and tho I looked 
down and saw hundreds of fine fish, 
not one of them would be tempted 
to take the lure. Call it heightened-in- 
stinct, or call it some degree or anoth- 
er of intelligence, the fact remains, 
they would not bite. 

What to do? 

It was in June, and during the eve- 
ning hours, close on twilight, and even 
in the dark, the sun-fishes and bass 
were rising by the thousands inshore 
after insects. My next return to that 
lake, the evening following, saw me 
using a fly rod and midge-flies. Here 
was a wile that the fish had not yet 
learned of, and the result was a capture 
in a half hour of all I needed. Three 
days after that, after a 5 o’clock shower, 
I cast the dry-fly at a select place off 
from an in-flowing streamlet, with the 
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result that I caught a nice bass and 
six large sun-fish in one pot-hole. Re- 
turning there a trifle later I lost a 
mighty big bass that threatened to snap 
my light tackle; and that bass rose and 
gulped in a dry-fly that lay on the 
glassy brim off a swirl of water for 
just a moment ere it was taken. 

In viewing this case what do we find 
tc be true? This we find true: That 
the fish had somehow or another found 
out the deadliness of worms and baits 
of all sorts. 
these fish may have been caught time 
and again in their “youth” and a cau- 
tiousness, a superior degree of instinct 
has planted in them a distrust of the 
common angling appliances. But with 
the artificial flies it was different, for 
these have scarcely been used in the 
lake in question. We find a strange 
thing happening, therefore. We find 
that these common every-day fish must 
be reached after the manner of fly- 
fishing for trout. What it will be in 
time I do not know; they may even 
acquire the genuine super-keenness of 
the wisest trout that ever swam a civi- 
lized stream. Take the lake I have 
just mentioned. Was a time when the 
whole lake surface was dotted with the 
boats of the still-fishermen. Now they 
have practically vanished from the face 
of the waters. They have been unable 
to lift out the sacks full of the past, 
and so they have gone to other lakes 
less fished, to dredge out their hog- 
portion, Is it not a wise provision of 
Nature that somehow or another plant- 
ed a stray germ of intelligence in the 
minute brains of these fishes, imbuing 
them with watchfulness —all we may 
suspect in that elegant plan of things 
which guards the scheme of balance 
and proportion. One thing about fly- 
fishing for the common fishes that I 
wish to bring to the attention of all 
fishermen aspiring to be anglers: It 
brings ten times as much interest to 
the game and the satisfaction of hook- 
ing and successfully playing six sun- 
fish to net is far greater than sitting a 
whole day still-fishing, catching perhaps 


A very great number of 
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a sack full, which is only too common. 
The former method is all attractive; 
the latter method has no attraction at 
all, or no more attraction than commer- 
cial fishing. And commercial fishing 
is a business, with only one set object 
in view. Fly-fishing for the common 
fishes, too, has the effect of conserving 
the fish supply. 

Where one has an opportunity to an- 




















A GOOD PLACE 
Out from the neighboring trees whose branches 
hang over the water. 


gle for the rock bass (‘‘Ambloplites 
rupestris”) he will find a fish that is as 
eager as any to test out the edible vir- 
tues of the artificial fly that you may 
choose to present to him. The rock 
bass, often known as the red-eye, is not 
as common as some people would be- 
lieve, altho in some northern lakes I 
am familiar with they are fairly abun- 
dant. With the distinctly red iris of the 
eye, his shapely form, his russet-yellow 
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body coloration, his close-lying scales, 
he makes a picture that is not easily 
removed from the memory of the pleas- 
ure-seeking angler. And he will fight, 
too. But get him circling at the end of 
a straining leader’s length and you will 
be reminded of the most vivid fight you 
ever had with 
trout. 


your largest rainbow 
Like the sun-fishes and the crop- 
pies, the rock bass move inshore in the 
evenings of June and July to pick up 
insects. At such times ply the light 
rod and you will have the time of your 
life. Some specimens of the rock bass 
are especially beautiful: as tho bronze- 
dust had been blown over them. They 
often grow to appreciable weights, too 

eight, nine and ten-inch specimens 
coming to net in some of the northern 
lakes. 

The avidity with which the banded 
perch (“Perca flavescens”) takes the ar- 
tificial fly has put him in an enviable 
class, indeed. An admirable fellow he 
is, and no mistake. Where a perch is 
caught weighing one. one and one-half 
and two pounds, one has a fish to con- 
tend with. Only, however, in certain 
portions of the country do the perch at- 
tain to really appreciable weights, as in 
Canada, some thruout Minnesota, and 
perhaps running as high in weight as 
any in the northern part of New York. 
In fly-fishing for the perch one may be 
forced to fish slightly deeper for them 
than ordinarily as followed out in shore 
fishing, when the sinking of the flies 
a matter of six inches will be plenty 
and enough. However, perch fly-fishing 
is often done outside of the weed beds, 
when to fish at six inches under the 
surface will not work. A _ split shot 
(BB caliber) will lower the flies suffi- 
cient to reach them, I fished in the 
beginning (following directions to try 
at six inches under the surface) and 
had little or no result. Later, sinking 
the flies a foot or two I captured all | 
wanted. My active note book tells me 
that I have used the Black Gnat and 
White Miller most successfully on the 
perch and the sun-fishes I need say 
no more. 


Nimrod’s Brother 


It was about three miles from the edge 
of the woods to the margin of the lake 
where, the man said, we were going to 
hunt that day, and as I quietly followed 
along after him I had plenty of time to 
remember the principal events that had 
made up the two years of my life. 

I had met the man when I was only 
a few months old; in some way he had 
gained the right to take possession of 
my little brother and me. We were both 
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timid about going into the place he had 
prepared for us in the back of his auto- 
mobile, and altho we were, naturally, 
too dignified to actually cry out in fear, 
we both trembled considerably as we 
were whizzed along into an unknown 
world. 

When the man had brought us into 
the forest where his home was he drove 
right into the yard and up to the back 
door of the house. 


He stopped his car, lifted us out of 
the box we had been riding in and put 
us, squirming and curious, one under 
each of his arms, 

Then he began to whistle a merry 
march, and keeping time to the music 
he made he took us thru the kitchen 
and dining room and on into the big 
living room where Tender Heart hap- 
pened to be, sitting in a big, leather- 
cushioned rocking chair in front of a 
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cheery fire in the grate. He set us 
down on the warm hearth close to her, 
stopped whistling, stepped back and 
made an elaborate bow as he said: 
“There they are. . . two as well-bred 
and handsome puppies as we are likely 
ever to have in the big woods.” 

Tender Heart greeted him, then laid 
down her knitting and looked at us. 
The fire felt good to us and we wad- 
dled along the hearth pretty awkward- 
ly, for we were not very sure of our 
own legs then. 

“Now,” demanded the man, “What do 
you think of them?” 

“I believe that they inherit the best 
traits from both sides of the family,” 
she answered. 

“No doubt about that!’ enthusias- 
tically cried the man; “I’ve been wait- 
ing a good while to get this strain. 
They surely are fine hunting dogs for 
the kind of big game we have up here 
in the Oregon timber.” 

“This little fellow has such bright 
eyes!” Tender Heart took me up in 
her lap as she said it; “I’d like to name 
him Shiner.” 

“All right,’ assented the man. 
may have that one, then, and I'll take 
this one. He’s the splendid beginning 
of a good hunter. I’m going to call him 
Nimrod.” 

So there we were—established—a 
family of our own—the four of us—the 
man, Tender Heart, Nimrod and I. 

What they named us was a matter ot 
indifference to us, but we very soon un- 
derstood which they meant when they 
called to us, for the sounds of the names 
were so dissimilar. Tender Heart said 
“Shi-ner’” very sweetly, dragging out 
the two syllables into quite a long word, 
and she always seemed to manage to 
put a caress into her voice, I liked my 
name. The man paid more attention to 
Nimrod than he did to me, speaking to 
him even when he was a puppy as if 
a great deal depended upon his judg- 
ment. 

We were never, either one of us, gun- 
shy; that came with our blood, I guess; 
our sense of smell was always almost 
perfect. 

I believe that Nimrod was, naturally, 
a little more of a fighter than I was. 
The man said he was much more intel- 
ligent. Maybe he was. I always looked 
up to him: I know that. But when it 
came to following a trail I think my 
nose was even a little more sensitive 
than his. 

Our father was an English bulldog, 
and I always thought that Nimrod 
looked more like him than I did. | 
know I resembled our mother some; 
she was a thorobred bloodhound; I can 
just remember how she looked as she 
licked my face—her big ears flopping 
and her eyes anxiously inspecting each 
inch of my small body. But I didn’t 
miss her care very much after Tender 
Heart took charge of us, for she seemed 
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to know just what we needed for com- 
fort and loved to see that we were 
happy. We must have vexed her some- 
times, for we were very playful; and 
there being two of us, we thought up 
more mischief than a single little dog 
would have been apt to plan. Once we 
lugged off one of her best shoes and, 
as Nimrod wanted to carry it and I did 
too, between us we pulled it all to 
pieces, each one of us tugging and 
growling as if we were wooling some 
wild creature that we had caught. It 
was our nature to hang on and to tear 
at whatever we held in our strong 
teeth. 

I felt pretty sorry that time when 
Tender Heart, who had heard us having 
an unusually noisy good time out in the 
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yard, found us with what remained of 
her shoe, She did not punish us ex- 
cept to talk to us and to make us see 
what a naughty thing it was for us to 
do. She took the mutilated shoe into 
her hand and sat down and talked to 
us. She explained to us that we had 
made her feel badly. She almost cried 
—and then I think was when I invented 
a little caress that I never gave to any- 
one but her. I would not have been 
able to reach her ear if she had not 
been sitting right on the ground that 
day, for I could not jump high as I 
learned to do when I was older. Now, 
very often, when she is standing—and 
Tender Heart is a tall woman—I make 
a leap from the ground and just touch 
the tip of her pink right ear, always the 
right one, with the very end of my 
tongue, I suppose my feet, all doubled 
up—for I never allow any part of me 
except the very end of my tongue to 
touch her—must look odd, but she likes 
to have me demonstrate my love for 
her in this way, and she understands 
that, if I had a whole volume of human 
words at my command, I couldn’t tell 
her how dear she is to me any better 
than in that manner. When I land on 
my feet and look up at her, her face 
looks like that of an innocent, glad 
child to me and her hand lingers on my 
head in a way that makes me know I 
am her own dog. Sometimes she calls 


me ‘‘Lady-boy.”’ 1 know what she means 
by it but perhaps no one else would. 

As we walked along over the carpet 
of dead leaves the man was not whist- 
ling as usual, and I wondered if he, too, 
was thinking of Nimrod. Somehow the 
sunlight, glancing along thru the 
branches of the big trees, made me re- 
member how he used to play tricks on 
me because he was so much quicker 
than I was in reasoning anything out. 
Now, there was the time he caught the 
end of my tail in the big gate. I’m 
pretty tough, and it didn’t hurt for very 
long, but he was frightened for me when 
he saw what he had done and called to 
Tender Heart to come quickly which, 
of course, she did and released me at 
once. It was like this: 

There were two ways to go into a 
yard where the man kept some cattle: 
one thru the big gate and one thru a 
little swinging gate meant for Nimrod 
and me, for we knew that we might be 
needed to guard the cattle from wild 
animals and so we were allowed to go 
into the yard at any time we chose, 
thru the swinging gate. The man had 
an odd sort of catch on the big gate 
which Nimrod soon learned to unfasten 
so that we could go thru quickly—he 
always in front and me tagging. I did 
not understand how to work the catch, 
and so I hurried thru after him when 
he decided to go that way; but one day 
for a joke on me he undid the catch 
part way. I thought he was going thru 
as he had before, but he jumped to one 
side and went the other way. I was so 
clumsy and so slow to think that I 
tried to dash thru anyway and so was 
caught. 

The man used to tell about this and 
say to Tender Heart, laughingly, “You 
see how dull your dog is as compared 
with mine. 

She would call me to her side and 
pet me while she would admit what the 
man had claimed. 

“Nimrod is the smartest dog I ever 
saw,’ she would say, “But even he has 
no more affection for us than Shiner 
has.” 

As we kept getting deeper and deeper 
into the dense forest I thought, sadly, 
that Nimrod was a smart dog and brave 
—too brave it had seemed to me on 
that last day we two had followed the 
man on a hunting trip. That was the 
day we found the big wild boar. We 
had tracked him together, joyfully, and 
we were all three excited and full of 
anticipation until we saw what sort of 
game we had come up with. 

I frankly admitted that I was afraid 
of the sharp, gleaming tusks. There 
was nothing attractive to me in the ap- 
pearance of that great hog at bay. The 
man shot at him, but the bullet did not 
reach a vital spot, and it only added to 
the ferocity of the vicious beast. Then 
Nimrod charged. I wondered at his au- 
dacity and admired his cool courage, 
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but I did not follow his example; the 
man looked at me with disapproval, but, 
seeing his favorite’s danger, went right 
into the fray and finally killed the crea- 
ture—he and Nimrod together—but not 
before my wonderful brother had re- 
ceived a deep gash in his side from the 
murderous tusk of the wild boar. 

The man carried his wounded pet out 
to the edge of the clearing, and I ran 
ahead to tell Tender Heart that some- 
thing terrible had happened. How she 
hurried to help and how we all suf- 
fered to see our brave hunter’s agony! 
He was so quiet under his pain, but he 
let us know that he appreciated our 
efforts in his behalf. The man had a 
doctor there as soon as he could bring 
him; there had to be some sort of an 
operation performed. Nimrod did not 
resist when they administered the an- 
aesthetic; he knew that they were try- 
ing to help him. Tender Heart just 
crouched down by him and patted his 
head and the tears rolled down her 
cheeks, I crept close to her and cud- 
dled down on the skirt of her dress as 
she knelt beside the couch where they 
had laid my brother. 

That was a terrible day, and it did 
not seem possible-that Nimrod would 
not answer me when I called to him 
and licked his face after the doctor said 
that he was dead. We all cried, then— 
the man more dreadfully than any of 
us—he loved Nimrod, and I did not 
blame him; he was such a smart dog 
and so brave and so strong! 

I tried to take his place as best I 
could, with the man, after that day. I 
went with him hunting whenever he 
asked me to. We did not find any more 
boars and I was glad of it. I am a 
strong dog myself, and can crush the 
hind leg of a deer in my teeth. 

I enjoy the hunting a great deal more 
than Tender Heart does. As we walked 
along we came to a tree where I had 
played a trick on her one day. She 
felt so sorry for the man after Nimrod 
was gone and I hated so to leave her 
at home alone that, one day, she went 
into the woods with us. She could 
shoot pretty well at an empty box, and 
she had a gun of her own, but I always 
knew she would not really hurt any- 
thing if she could help it. She would 
practice shooting at a mark and then 
never seemed to be able to hit anything 
like a deer or any game worth while. 
So, this day, I made a great fuss and 
pretended that I had found some game, 
and I coaxed Tender Heart to come 
with me to this tree we were then pass- 
ing; she was afraid, but, with her gun 
at the ready, she crept along after me. 
And there in this tree sat a wee squir- 
rel as cute as he could be. The man 
despised such game and I knew the lit- 
tle fellow was safe in the hands of Ten- 
der Heart. I don’t believe she could 
have hit him if she had tried to. 

I almost always looked the other way 
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when she did shoot at anything, for it 
is a disappointment to a hunting dog to 
track down anything and then have it 
go free. After you have put in expert 
work you like to see results. 

When we came to the 
where Tender Heart had rested that 
day she had to laugh so hard she 
could scarcely stand because she under- 
stood what I meant by leading her to 
that kind of game. 

“You’re right, Lady-boy,” she said, 
“That’s about my size. But he’s far too 
cunning to be injured and you knew it.” 
I put my head on her knee and looked 
straight into her dear eyes and told her 
in that way that I loved her for her 
gentle ways even if I was born to track 
down and kill living creatures, Just 
after we had passed this log the man, 
who was not much of a hand to talk, 
turned to me and said: 

“Well, Shiner, old boy, even if you do 
carry around such a silly sort of name, 
after all you are Nimrod’s brother—a 
full brother to the finest hunting dog 
a man ever owned. I hope you'll do 
him credit today.” 

I liked to have him praise me, and I 
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mer and forgot to tell him to lay it 
down, and Nimrod carried that hammer 
around for four solid hours. He did lay 
it down to get a drink, but picked it 
right up again. I believe tnat he would 
have slept with it in his mouth if the 
man had not thought of it before bed 
time. Tender Heart taught me to carry 
things for her in a basket with a wooden 
handle. I learned more from habit than 
from reason, and it took anyone longer 
to teach me anything than it did to 
make my brother understand. 

By this time we had come to the lake 
and began to look for the wild creatures 
which came down there at about that 
time to slake their thirst with the clear, 
cool water. I was walking behind the 
man, and we were both anticipating 
what might be before us— perhaps a 
cougar, possibly a bear, very likely a 
deer. Perhaps we might secure a pair 
of beautiful, branching antlers and a 
nice lot of meat. Suddenly it seemed 
to me that I heard Tender Heart call- 
ing me. I knew I could not hear her 
voice, which was never loud or pierc- 
ing, at the distance we had traversed 
from the clearing, and yet it seemed to 
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meant to do as he wanted me to. Above 
all things I hated to be scolded, and I 
knew that he would reprimand me if I 
failed to do the right thing in the for- 
est. I believe that he meant it in kind- 
ness and just thought that that was the 
way to train a dog. I never heard him 
scold Nimrod but once, and then he only 
reasoned with him: but the tone of his 
voice was what hurt. It was this way: 
Nimrod used to carry tools around for 
the man if he was working at anything 
about the place, and he was very proud 
of being able to know just what was 
wanted. That day he had had a screw- 
driver in his mouth, and, being very 
thirsty, he laid it down to get a drink. 
Then something called his attention. I 
guess I was what did it; anyway, he 
ran off and forgot where he had left the 
tool. But that was the only time he 


ever did that. 
Once the man told him to hold a ham- 


me that she wanted me—that she need- 
ed me. 

The man seldom smoked among the 
trees, as he was very careful about 
starting a fire in the woods, and the 
smoke might betray us to the sensitive 
nostrils of the game we came to find, 
but he had a cigar clutched between his 
teeth and was biting on it. Maybe that 
took his attention—that, or what we 
had come to find—for I do not think 
that he heard me when I doubled on the 
trail. I.looked back just as I was sneak- 
ing out of the little open space around 
the lake into the dense growth of the 
big trees, and he was still paying atten- 
tion to what was in front of him, There 
was a strong, urging force drawing me 
away from the hunt and back to Tender 
Heart. I did not understand what it 
was but I had to obey it—so I ran with 
all my might—and I am a good runner 
—my lungs are strong and my chest is 
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wide and has lots of room for breathing. 
I expect that I was going at the rate of 
fully hour 
one day, the man drove his automobile 
at that speed and Tender Heart took 
my picture as I was running beside the 


twenty-five miles an for, 


car, I know I ran as fast that day as 
I did then and maybe faster, for as I 
approached the the 


seemed to feel that I was needed more 


edge of woods, I 
than ever and dashed up to the house. 
Everything seemed all right in front. I 
went quietly up the drive and up to the 
back door, and then I that I had 
right—that | needed—for 
there was Tender Heart, who must have 


saw 
been was 
gone out into the yard to look after her 
chickens, white and _ trembling 
dreadfully frightened, stranger 
slouching toward her. 
the door of 
that she had gone out 
with which to 


and 
and a 
He was between 
her and the house, and I 
with 
her- 


could see 
no weapon 
self. 

I have 


protect 


inherited my mother’s voice, 
and when I let out the deep bay for 
which her people are noted that hulking 
figure jumped right up in the 
dashed up to Tender Heart and hastily 
gave her the for her 
alone, I just heard her soft voice say- 
ing “Shi-ner,’ and I was between her 
danger strong teeth all 


air. I 


-aress I reserve 


and 


with my 
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bared. I did not growl, but paced back 
and forth her and that crea- 
ture with my lips skinned back so that 
what he would feel if he 
raised a hand or came one step nearer 
to her. Perhaps it was only a short 
time, but it seemed to me to be a good 


between 


he could see 


while before I began to smell the smoke 





NIMROD’S 


BROTHER 
HEART 


GOING TO TENDER 


of a cigar and then I listened with all 
my might for the step I longed to hear 
coming up the drive. When I heard it 
I began to wave my tail. 

The man called as he usually did 
when he came home, and I heard him 
say: “Have you seen anything of ——” 
I suppose he was going to speak of me, 
but just then he came in view of the 
tableau we made—the three of us. 


“Tl’ve a great notion to shcot you— 
you miserable sneak!” he cried, “But 
you are not worth a good bullet. Get 


cut of here before I change my mind!” 

I always yield to the authority of the 
man, about the place, so I did nothing 
except to keep my eyes on that blot of 
humanity until it disappeared. Then the 
man, having set his gun up against the 
side of the house, went over to the one 
I had been guarding and put his hands 
on her shoulders. 

“Tender Heart,” he said—and he 
sometimes calls her by another name,” 
your dog has won his right to knight- 
hood. I'll forgive him for running away 
from me, and I'll make only one stipu- 
lation as to your future conduct—after 
this you must either go with Shiner and 
me when we hunt or you must stay in 
the house with all doors locked and a 
gun handy while we are away.” 

That evening as we two protectors 
sat before the grate, Tender Heart came 
and took her rightful place between us. 
The genial glow of the fire lighted up 
her dear face and made it, it seemed to 
me, even more full of life and happi- 
ness than it usually is. She put one 
hand on my unead and the other on the 
man’s arm as she told him: “Shiner 
belongs to both of us now, for he loves 
us both, only in a different way.” And 
when I placed my head on the man’s 
knee and looked into his face he knew 
that what she had said was true. 





The Golden Trout of The California Sierras 


These trout, surely the most beauti- 
ful in all the world, found orig- 


inally in ecnly one stream, a 


were 
tributary 
to the Kern River, on the western slope 


of the Sierra Nevadas. Here they are. 
said to have thrived for many years 
but never attaining a large size. Later 


they were transplanted to the Cotton- 
Lakes and Cottonwood Creek on 
the 
Whitney, 
numbers 


wood 
the 
south of 


eastern slope of 
Mount 


multiplied in 


range just 
and there 
they and grew 
to larger size. 

In the lakes, lying in a closely con- 
in a broad amphitheater 
and surrounded by sheer granite cliffs 
and great mountains, is the real fishing 
if one will condescent to use bait. They 
do not rise to fly. Why, I do not know, 
but it may be that the water is so clear 
that even the most cunningly cast fly 
advertises its artificiality; or, lying as 
these lakes do above most timber and 
vegetation, there are few flying insects 


nected chain 
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and the trout do not look to the air for 
food. At times, big fellows—five and 
six-pounders—have been taken on spin- 
ners, but this is not usual, and I could 
not raise them in this manner. 

Of course the confirmed fly fisher- 
man has already made mental reserva- 


tions regarding this statement, but I 
only repeat my own experiences and 
those of other and better fishermen. 


If one must use flies there is the creek 
just below—miles and miles of it— 
alive with hungry Goldens, all eager 
for the feathers. 

In the lakes, grasshoppers, helgra- 
mites and even the despised salmon 
egg are all good, the first seeming to 
be the best. Here you may enjoy the 
experience of catching trout and seeing 
their every movement, from the time 
the little fellow starts for your bait 
when it touches the water until the 
larger one drives him off and takes it 
himself, when you set the hock, seeing 


when to strike rather than feeling in 
the usual manner. 

Every fish shows as clearly as if in 
the air before you, and it is great sport 
to guess which, if any, will be the one 
to try conclusions, They do not take 
the bait with a savage jerk, but first 
taste it daintily, then slowly bite and 
start away; then is the time to strike. 

After you set the hook it is a differ- 
ent matter, for your fish puts up as 
pretty a fight as does any rainbow; 
sometimes he will jump clear of the 
water again and again, not in an effort 
to shake clear the hook; rather it is 
the end of a headlong dash toward the 
surface, This lake fishing is not to be 
depended on for steady sport, but va- 
ries with the weather, wind and other 
obscure conditions known only to the 
fish. 

Just below 


Lake No. 1 is an ideal 


place to camp, for there is feed for the 
animals, heavy timber for shelter from 
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the cutting winds, and the creek right 
in front of the tent—if you have one. 
Here the fly enthusiast is in his ele- 
ment; the creek is full of fair-sized 
Goldens eager for the feathers; they 
are not so large here—perhaps average 
ten inches in length—but a few miles 
below, where the branches all unite, 
they run larger, and many fish a foot 
long will be taken. 

One morning, starting at 10 o’clock, 
I fished about two hundred yards of 
creek and in half an hour took fourteen 
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11 o'clock and noon I took the limit on 
a Coachman, fishing in the orthodox 
dry-fly fashion of casting only to rising 
trout. Of course twenty fish of this 
size is not a large catch, and we ate 
them all for dinner, but the sport was 
great. 

At the lakes 
chances of big fish, tho they are very 
well fed and consequently shy on touch- 
ing your carefully prepared bait. I tried 
diligently for the big fellows but could 
not hook one longer than fifteen inches 


there is always the 
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LAKE NO. 6, LOOKING TOWARD THE SLOPE OF MT 


trout from ten to twelve inches in 
length. Any light-colored fly seemed to 
please them, but the Royal Coachman 
was the killer. On one No. 10 fly of 
this kind I took over 100 trout of all 
sizes, and finally snapped it off when 
the leader became frayed. 

These fish, again different from the 
rainbow, take the fly slowly and easily, 
but when hooked fight fiercely and 
long. One day I stood on a slippery 
rock, and casting alternately into two 
riffles, one below, the other above, took 
eleven trout all over ten inches in 
length. 

Cottonwood Creek falls at a tremen- 
dous rate its entire length and much 
of the water is too swift for fishing, 
but any place where the fly has a 
chance to rest upon the water, there 
will rise a trout. The main creek is 
rather brushy in places, and it requires 
rather delicate manipulation to cast 
into the best water, especially when 
you are likely to be balanced on a 
smooth granite boulder with six feet 
of icy water just below. I fell in every 
day I fished until I changed my hob- 
nailed boots for suction-soled basket- 
ball shoes. 

Farther up, on the south fork, where 
it winds thru Horseshoe Meadow for a 
mile, is excellent fishing for small 
trout; many of thes2 will not be much 
over the limit of seven inches, but they 
are gamy little fellows and take the fly 
ravenously, Here is the place for the 
floating fly, and one morning between 
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terested in trout other than the sport 
of catching them, but your first Golden 
you will carefully lay upon the ground 
and stop breathlessly to admire. The 
fish is a shimmering mass of glorious 
color, a veritable rainbow. The back is 
a sea green, spotted closely with small 
jet-black also the tail. 
Along the side at the meridian line is 
a broad streak of mottled red, gold and 
olive green; just below this is the gold 

the pure yellow of a newly minted 
gold coin, or perhaps it is the gold of 
the sky at The belly, for a 
streak perhaps an inch wide, is a deep 
red salmon color, and the lower fins 
are the same, tho outlined at the edges 
with ivory white. Only an artist could 
correctly describe the colors, and I am 
sadly lacking in that respect. 


spots, as is 


sunset. 


The mornings at the lakes are usual- 
ly calm and the fishing is best then; 
later a cold, piercing wind sweeps down 
from the high peaks, and the sport is 
over temporarily. At this altitude, 
around 10,000 feet, the wind is always 
cold and penetré ting. 

To be sure, th_re is other sport when 
one tires of the fishing, and it would 
not be fair to the country to fail to 
mention it. There are plenty of deer 
a few miles to the south in the heavy 
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timber; also lions, for we saw fresh 
lion tracks nearly every day. Once, 
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“YOU MAY HAVE GOLDEN TROUT FOR DINNER THE FIRST DAY.” 


in length. Many of this size will be 
taken and they are not to be despised; 
for with a light fly rod, single-action 
reel and No. 10 hook tied on a very 
fine snell there will be plenty of sport. 
One morning I started fishing in No. 2 
at 10 o’clock, and in an hour landed 
fourteen trout averaging a foot in 
length. These were all taken from a 
school which I could see plainly all the 
time, their brilliant colors sparkling in 
the clear water. 

The first Golden trout you catch is 
an event no matter what the size of 
the fish, for you are astounded at the 
wonderful coloring. You may not be 
an admirer of brilliant colors, nor in- 


while climbing away above Army Pass, 
at an elevation of 11,500 feet we saw 
where several sheep had strayed from 
the band which had been crossing the 
range. We followed their tracks some 
distance and found where a lion had 
killed them in a little rock-bound cul- 
de-sac. Their half-eaten carcasses were 
lying on a frozen snow bank, and the 
killer had worn a patch coming down 
to eat from his store of refrigerated 
meat. This was far above timber line, 
so evidently he lived at the very top of 


the range, above the good hunting 
country. 
There is also mountain climbing if 


one cares for it; for camping, in any 
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of the meadows at around 9,000 feet; 
there are any number of high peaks, 
easily and well repaying the 
effort with a wonderful view. 
One day, after fishing No. 6 
until 11 o’clock, I 


scaled, 


Lake 


cached my tackle 














“COTTONWOOD CREEK FALLS AT A TREMEND 
OUS RATE.” 

and started for the top of Mount Lange- 
ly, which towered in a long, sloping 
camelback above me. It was hard work 
in that altitude, for the air was thin 
and many stops for breathing neces- 
sary. The deep shifting gravel made 
hard walking, and this continued until 
almost to the top; then there was a 
great mass of splintered rock to sur- 
mount, and finally an almost sheer 
cliff of several hundred feet which 
gave some trouble. 

I found a narrow chimney and man- 
aged to work up it by using elbows &and 
knees, pressing them firmly against the 
smooth At 3 o'clock I stood on 
the top, over 14,000 feet above the sea. 
cold, so cold that when I re- 
moved my gloves to sign the Sierra 
Club register my hand became numb. 
The view could be adequately described 
only by some of our great Sierra moun- 
taineers, but I could enjoy it at least. 
It was wide, comprehensive, and won- 
derful, but in the final analysis, terrify- 


sides. 


It was 


ing and dreadful. 

Northwest, across a mile-deep gorge 
half-dome-shaped summit of 
Mount Whitney, awesome in its granite 
nakedness, Far beyond was the bil- 
lowed crest of the Mighty Sierra, peak 
after peak as far as I could see. Run- 
ning at right angles to the main crest 
was the Sawtooth or Kings-Kern Di- 
vide. In every basin and canon 
gleamed little deep blue lakes. 


rose the 
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West was the frowning Kaweah 
group. A great storm must have been 
raging over them, for a bank of black 
clouds hung close to their summits. A 
few bars of light only from the declin- 
ing sun penetrated thru, lighting up the 
rest of the world. 

Between was the Canon of the Kern, 
a black gash, and south was the wide 
area of broken timbered country which 
drained into the Kern River. At my 
feet, to the east, was the desert; two 
miles below I could see a few isolated 
green spots which marked ranches and 
springs, and beyond was the Inyo 
Range, 10,000 feet high, but dry and 
barren. 

Southeast was the great Mojave Des- 
ert, thousands of square miles of it; 
great expanses of sand and sagebrush 
country, broken by range after range 
of brown, dry-looking mountains, the 
Coso Range, the Argus Range; beyond, 
the Panamints which bound Death 
Valley. 

On top of the mountain, around you, 
is nothing but granite—and above, the 
sky. Everything seems dead, and it is 
very depressing. The utter desolation 
is fearsome, and you long for some one 
to talk to, I tried to sing, but it did 
not sound right in that great solitude. 
In going down I, of necessity, went 
carefully over the rocks, but on the 
gravel slopes took gigantic steps, jump- 
ing and sliding, the lower country com- 
ing up swiftly to meet me. At 6 o’clock 
I was in camp, 

This entrancing country is not hard 
when one knows how, It is 
200 miles from Los Angeles by -train 
or automobile, and can easily be made 
in a day either way. If arrangements 
have been made for your animals at 
the mouth of Cottonwood Creek, you 
may pack up the next morning and hit 
the trail up the canon, and, stopping 
for lunch a few miles above, have 
Golden trout for dinner. 

We packed burros and 
you raise from 3,800 feet 


to reach 


walked, but 


to over 9,000 





feet the first day, so if your wind is not 
good—ride! 


Note.—Re the Golden trout it may 
be mentioned that they never were 
“found” or known in any other waters 
than those they presently inhabit, one 
stream known as Whitney Creek on 
the maps, “Cottonwood” locally. When 
transplanted they lose all their golden 
color and revert to their original type, 
which is pure rainbow. The Golden 
trout are only “golden” in Whitney 
Creek, and there is no record of Golden 
trout weighing more than three-quar- 
ters of a pound or being longer than 
twelve inches. Consult Jordan and 
Evermann’s “Game and Food Fishes of 
North America.’’—Editor. 











THE KLUANE AND WHITE 
RIVER COUNTRIES. 


Chas. H. Baxter, a hunter who has 
spent many years in Alaska and the 
Yukon country, wriles of the game of 
that vast territory, from which we 
have made the following extracts: 

“If a man wants to take a real hunt- 
ing trip this is the only country. 

“Left where the game is plentiful, 
one can see from three to five hun- 
dred sheep in a day's hunt, and from 
fifty to one thousand caribou in a day. 
I have seen sixty-four moose in one 
day's hunt, and seventeen bulls in a 
day. The average to the hunter is 
three grizzly on all the hunts I have 
made since I have been in the Yukon 
and Alaska. There are lots of goats 
on the Alaska side and a few on the 
Yukon side. A man can bring out 
from twenty-fve to thirty trophies on 
the trip by taking out licenses on both 
sides of the line. The licenses cost 
$50.00 on the United States side and 
$100.00 on Yukon Sidee * * #* 
These two countries—the White River 
District and the Yukon—are yet new 
and in the next five years will go 
ahead of the Cassiar District for hunt- 
ing parties. There has been only eight- 
een hunting parties in these two dis- 
tricts, that is, the Kluane Lake and 
Donjack River in the Yukon, and the 
White River on the U. S. side.” 


























A “LIMIT” OF GOLDEN TROUT FROM COTTONWOOD CREEK. 
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Down from the mountains came ru- 
mors and stories of a strange spotted 
deer that roamed the cafions of the 
Paw Vant Mountains, Utah, mostly in 
the quaking aspens, firs and pines that 
grew in the ledges and canons around 
Blow Hard Peaks. 

All who hau seen him claimed it to 
be the biggest deer they had seen, and 
the peculiar thing about him was that 
he was as spotted as a leopard. Time 
after time he was seen by the cowboys 
who often gave cnase, but were always 
evaded by the big, shy fellow. 

This deer had been given various 
names, By most he was known as the 
Big Spotted deer, but Jake Anderson, 
who had seen him a num- 
ber of times, insisted on 
calling him the Spotted 
Shadow, because, always 
alone, he would glide in 
and out of the firs and 
quaking aspens as noise- 
less as a shadow, keeping 
well under cover of the 
woods, seldom far from 
his haunts. 

Once a shepherd saw 
him cross the sheep coun- 
try, and at this time he 
was accompanied by a 
small red deer. Other 
than this none had seen 
him far from Blow Hard 
Peaks. 

Of late each hunting 
party that was in the Paw 
Vant Mountains became 
more and more interested 
in the Spotted Shadow, so 
now and again some one 
would report having seen him start from 
cover, to glide, thru the timber and 
disappear over the ridge into some in- 
accessable rugged cafion. 

At last it was our turn to hunt these 
mountains for deer, and Clinton Ray, 
Frank Russell and I started out for the 
mountains that are about six miles to 
the east of Filmore, Utah. To the west 
is the big American Desert, and as we 
climbed up the mountain, mile after 
mile of the desert spread out before us. 
On those vast flats covering thousands 
of acres is a large lava field. From 
the mountainside it looks like a shadow 
of a big black cloud. All over this 
vast desert are irregular mountain 
ranges and isolated peaks, glittering in 
their nakedness under the glare of the 
desert sun that looked like a big red 
ball floating on a sea of fiery colors. 
Mountains fifty to a hundred miles 
away seemed to float on the surface of 
a misty, shimmery lake. Sagebrush 
and shade-scale a few miles away often 
looked like tall trees that blended into 
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Still Hunting A Big Buck 
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a mirage lake, the shores of which 
shifted with every change of our posi- 
tion. Then mountains and brush were 
lost in the lake of heated atmosphere 
that seemed to make distant objects 
float on its glittering surface. 

The mountain we were climbing was 
rough and rocky: large ledges cross 
and recross its canons. It is a spur of 
the grand old Rockies and a chip off 
from the old block. 

Half way up one of these rugged 
canons was a good place for camp. 
After supper we retired early, but were 
unable to get much sleep because our 
horses were very restless, pawing and 
snorting. I got up and stood by them 
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WAS A MOVEMENT 


for an hour before they quieted down. 
Toward morning it began to snow, 
about one inch falling, which cheered 
us all because old tracks and noise of 
dry twigs would be eliminated. We 
were anxious to find the much-talked- 
of deer, so started early for the head 
of the Blow Hard Peaks. 

About thirty yards from camp in the 
brush oak, our attention was attracted 
by the tracks of a mountain lion. His 
presence was no doubt the cause of the 
consternation among the horses during 
the night. The tracks went up the 
cafion on the trail we were following 
for about three hundred yards, then led 
off into the ledges south. As we were 
anxious for deer we continued our way 
up the cafion toward the haunts of the 
big one. We saw many deer tracks, 
but none large enough. About noon 
Mr. Ray gave a low wiistle, the sign 
that big tracks had been found. There 
they were, not more than an hour old, 
leading thru some brush oak up the 
mountainside. 
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IN THE QUAKING ASPENS.” 






I was surprised to find Mr. Ray ex- 
cited at the size of the tracks, as he 
is a veteran deer hunter, having over 
a hundred to his list. It was decided 
that we all keep close together, 
felt the deer that made tracks 
was hiding somewhere in the next 
cafion. The trail kept well in the cover, 
never leaving brush or 
where unavoidabie, 
that in the open he 
The brush and 
we had 
horses. 


as we 
these 


trees 
and we could see 
had moved faster. 
trees were dense, so 
to dismount and lead our 
Slowly and noiselessly we ap- 
proached the ridges of the cafion, and 
as we stood looking into the rough 
country beyond the ridge there was a 
movement in the quaking 
aspens across the canon. 
We could get occasional 
glimpses of the big fellow 
as ke passed thru the tim- 
ber. There small 
clearing ahead thru which 


except 


was a 


we knew he must pass. 
We all sat down with 
knee for arm rest and 


rifle pointing to the clear- 
ing. In a moment the 
deer plunged half way in- 
to opening. Three rifles 
cracked, The deer seemed 
to pause a second, then 
bounded into the timber 
beyond. Slowly we made 
our way thru brush and 
rocks to the clearing. 
There in the fresh snow 
was a true record of what 
had happened—two shots 
low, but the third was in 
line. A few yards into the 
wood I observed a spatter of blood. I 
could not refrain from calling out, ‘““He 
is hit, by Job, he is hit!” Sure enough, 
the spotted shadow had felt the sting of 
his dreaded foe. We had all shot low, 
as the distance was farther than we 
judged it to be. It must have been 
450 yards. How badly he was hit we 
could form no idea, as there were only 
a few small spots of blood in the snow. 

To follow his trail it would be neces- 
sary to abandon our horses, so it was 
decided I should follow the tracks and 
the others go round the cafion on the 


ridges to head him from the upper 
mountains. 
All afternoon I followed around 


among the brush and timber of the 
cefions. The few drops of blood I had 
noticed in the first part of the chase 
had long ceased to appear. Toward 
evening the tracks led toward the head 
of the cafion. When I was within 100 
yards of the top I saw one of my com- 
panions across the canon opposite run- 
ning and motioning. He could see the 
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deer ahead of me. Once or twice he 
sat down and aimed to shoot, but con- 
cluded he was too far away and that 
he might only frighten the deer beyond 
my reach. I was so tired I could not 
hurry, but managed to get sight of him 
as he disappeared into the next canon. 
This ended the run for the day, as it 
was getting late. On our way to camp 
we separated about 100 yards apart, so 
as to hunt for deer among the brush 
oak. We were fortunate to start one 
out as if it were a rabbit, and all three 
got a shot at it as it went down the 
bill. It ran for about 200 yards, then 
crashed into a clump of oak, where we 
picked him up. He had been hit twice. 

During the night the horses were 
again restless, so I shot two or three 
times to frighten Mr. Lion off if he 
were the cause. An hour or two later 
one of the horses gave a lunge, broke 
his rope and went out of that cafion as 
fast as he could go. We all sprang out 
of bed and started for the other horses, 
which only added to their fright, and 
in a few minutes all of them were out 
of the mountains. It was too rough 
and dark to follow. The clatter of the 
hoofs came fainter and fainter until 
they died away somewhere down on 
the edge of the big desert. We all 
tumbled back into bed, half glad the 
horses were gone so we could sleep 
for the rest of the night. 

Next morning tracks of the lion were 
in evidence near where the horses were 
tied. I will add here that lions in this 
section kill most all colts under year- 
lings, that happen to stray into these 
mountains. 

We were up early and soon decided 
to hunt without our horses, as we 
could get along as well without them 
because it was so rough and they made 
too much noise. We felt sure they 
would go back to the ranch and some 
one would bring them back, which 
they did. So each packed up. sup- 
plies, to last two days, as we intended 
to remain near the top of the moun: 
tain. We had to economize as to 
weight, climbing being so rough and 
steep. My outfit consisted of one 
blanket, three pounds of flour, into 
which I had mixed yeast powder, an 
ounce of mixed salt and pepper, two 
pounds of deer meat, six tablespoon- 
fuls of tea, one-half pound of butter, 
and one pound of crackers. All the 
cooking utensils I took was a quart 
bucket. I wrapped all in my blanket, 
which was a Navajo. Outfit without 
gun weighed about twelve pounds. My 
gun and pocket knife made up the rest 
of my equipment. 

It was nearly noon before we reached 
the trail abandoned the night before, 
so we sat down and ate crackers with 
butter and after an  hour’s rest again 
took up the trail, I to follow the tracks 
and they to keep the ridges. I tramped 
thru mud and snow hour after hour, 
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but always on the tracks of the big 
deer. There were plenty of signs of 
other deer, and once I crossed the trail 
of a small bear. I came to the place 
where my game had lain down for the 
night. After tracking an hour from 
here I must have started the big deer, 
as the trail was fresh and I felt he 
was only a few minutes ahead of me. 
I stepped faster and more lightly and 
I noticed I was near the top of a well- 
wooded peak. Around this mountain 
the trail led in a circle. 

The sky was’ growing dark and 
damp; clouds floated like fog among 
the pine tops and snowflakes began 
drifting among the branches. All of 
a sudden I stepped into my own trail, 
I had made a complete circle of the 
mountain top, and there on my tracks 
were the hoof prints of the deer I had 
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LIFE IN THE WOODS WAS 
BEFORE ME.” 


“A VISION OF 


been following for two days. I was 
so familiar with it now that I seldom 
hesitated in picking it out whenever 
it crossed the trail of other deer. This 
gave new life to the chase and I 
quickened my pace. On and on I went; 
in an hour I was around the top, and 
there again the big tracks were on my 
trail. So I decided in my _ bewilder- 
ment to rest, so chose the trunk of a 
large pine tree and sat down. 

The snow was falling fast and every- 
thing was as still as death, like one 
often experiences in the big pine 
woods just before a storm. I sat there 
for nearly half an hour, when I heard 
a soft crunch, crunch, in the snow as 
if some one was coming. I looked 
all around, but could see nothing, so 
crouched closer to the pine trunk and 
waited. Soon along the trail I had 
made I saw the spotted shadow with 
his horns back on his shoulders and 
his nose close to my trail. Behind him 


in line were a number of other deer; 


they all moved with death-like still- 
ness. 

For a moment the hunting spirit 
left me, and a vision of life in the 
woods was before me, a struggle to 
live and enjoy life in the wilds of the 
Rockies. 

A moment more and the line of 
march stopped with a snort; he scent- 
ed me. The hunter spirit was up 
again. Slowly the rifle came to my 
shoulder—a crack, a rush, and the 
spotted shadow lay in the snow. Il 
gave no heed to the other deer. As 
the echoes of my rifle came back I 
sprang to my feet and called for my 
companions, but no answer. Night 
was closing around, so I hastened to 
dress my deer. Then with one of the 
straps from my pack and a long pole 
I hung him up in a tree. He was a 
fine deer, I should judge weighing 
close to 250 pounds. His color was 
lighter than most deer with dark grey 
spots all over him; he had ten big 
prongs. I never have seen any like 
him since or before. 

It was now late, so I hurried some 
wood and made a fire near the big 
pine; melted snow for water in my 
quart bucket; mixed my scone of bread 
in the top of the flour sack. I 
scratched some white ashes from the 
fire; spread my dough out on them and 
covered it with about three inches of 
ashes. Then heated some smooth 
rocks; dug a hole and rolled them into 
it, and upon these placed some deer 
meat with a few strips of fat, then cov- 
ered it with pine needles and leaves; 
boiled water for tea in my quart buck- 
et. In about twenty minutes I removed 
my bread from the ashes, and blew all 
the ashes off, which left me a clean, 
white, well-cooked scone of bread. The 
meat was well done, nice and juicy. I 
drank my tea from the quart bucket. 
Then I made a pine bough bed, but 
during the night it blew and snowed so 
I had to shake snow off my blanket 
because it was too heavy. 

Next morning the snow was deep 
around, as it had drifted among the 
pines and was still snowing. I packed 
up and started for camp, but after an 
hour’s tramping I had to admit that 
I was bewildered as to directions—lost 
in other words. I thought of stories 
I had heard advising the traveler not 
to get excited, so I stopped and cooked 
breakfast as I did my supper, then con- 
cluded to take the downward slope for 
the valley. I do not know where I 
went nor how, but about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon I was out of the moun- 
tains with the desert to the west. The 
storm was subsiding. When I could ob- 
serve landmarks to locate myself, I 
discovered that I was ten miles from 
camp, which I reached after dark. I 
was glad to find the boys there, the 
horses back, and a warm supper 
cooked. 
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The three next days were so stormy 
we could not go back into the moun- 
tains, so hunted among the brush oak 
of the foothills, and succeeded in get- 
ting a nice young buck. 

The fourth morning was more prom- 
ising, so we started for my deer in the 
pines. About 11 o’clock in the fore- 
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noon we arrived in the canon and after 
two hours’ search stumbled on to the 
place I had killed the big deer. This 
we did by noticing trails made by coy- 
otes headed for the pines near the top 
of the mountain. It seemed as if a 
thousand of them had been there, by 
the way the snow was tramped down. 
To my great disappointment, the big 
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deer was gone, only a broken strap be- 
ing found hanging where I had left 
him. A short search led us to pieces of 
the hide, bones and head, where they 
had dragged him to the bottom of a 
little cafon. I found the big myster- 
ious spotted shadow only to leave him 
mid the mysteries of his mountain 
home. 


Hints on Fly-Fishing for Trout 


Since the advent of the automobile 
thousands of tourists visit the Rocky 
Mountains each season and the de- 
mands on the trout streams of the 
West are increasing rapidly every sum- 
mer. While there are still many miles 
of virgin trout streams within the 
West, most of the streams are acces- 
sible to the automobile tourist, and if 
those who follow the beaten paths 
would catch trout they must possess 
some skill in the art of fly-fishing. The 
streams are heavily stocked with trout 
every year, but notwithstanding that 
fact more skill is required to take them 
as the number of fishermen increases. 
Whatever theories may be advanced as 
to why trout are wary in hard-fished 
streams, the fact remains that they 
are. The more trout are fished for 
the more Old Mother Nature seems to 
add to their already abnormal sense of 
self-preservation. 

The suggestions offered here are 
made without claiming credit for hav- 
ing discovered anything new on the sub- 
ject of fly-fishing. They have been 
gathered from experience and much 
reading and are offered for what they 
may be worth to the tyro and to those 
who have not been very successful in 
catching trout with the fly. 

Success in taking educated trout 
from hard-fished streams, like success 
in anything else, can only be attained 
by paying attention to details. I once 
asked a noted surgeon what was the 
secret of his success and he promptly 
replied, “Paying attention to details 
that other surgeons consider unimport- 
ant or which they overlook.” And so 
in trout fishing it is paying attention 
to details which distinguishes the suc- 
cessful trout fisherman from the unsuc- 
cessful one. 

So much general information is avail- 
able on the kind of rod, line and reel 
to use that comment here is limited to 
a few suggestions. Procure a steel or 
a split bamboo rod, not too supple and 
with plenty of power and resiliency; 
zeneially the higher the price the be. 
ter the action of the rod; a silk line, 
double tapered preferred, but a level 
line will do if of sufficient weight tc 
cast well in the wind and to fit the 
rod. By “fit the rod” is meant not so 
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heavy that it will strain the rod and 
not so light that it will fail to get the 
action or power out of the rod. For a 
rod of 9% feet length and weighing 5 
to 5% ounces, size E line is generally 
abcut correct. Most lines used are too 
light for good casting. A little deer fat 
Or mutton tallow rubbed on the line 
will preserve it and, if you fish dry 
fly, will help to float it. 

The selection of your leaders is of 
great importance. A heavy 3-foot lead- 
er will catch trout on wilderness 
streams or in rough, high water, but 
on low, clear, hard-fished streams it 














2x drawn, but the writer’s experience 
has been that anything finer than 1x 
is likely to prove too light for large 
streams and heavy water. 

Good casting is necessary to success- 
ful fly-fishing. The principal points to 
remember are to keep the elbow at the 
side and cast with the forearm and 
wrist. The full arm swing detracts 
from the power of the rod and is tire- 
some. If you cannot remember to keep 
your elbow at your side, place a fly 
book or some other valuable article be- 
tween your elbow and your side until 
you form the habit. In throwing the 





COLORADO BEAUTIES. 


A basket of trout caught in the South Fork of the South Platte River, Colo., June, 1917. Largest 
weighed 2 lbs. Taken on a No. 15 dry fly and leader tapered to 2x drawn 


will not do. Mr. Stewart, who was one 
of Scotland’s most famous trout fisher- 
men, has truly said that fine gut is the 
most important part of the tackle. The 
leader should be at least six feet long 
and if you can procure them, should be 
tapered from “stout,” where it joins the 
line, to fine at the end. A _ tapered 
leader casts better than a level one. If 
tapered leaders cannot be had a fine 
level leader is the next best. Unfortun- 
ately in this country, and especially in 
the West, the matter of fine gut has 
not been given the attention it deserves 
and it is not always readily procurable. 
For Colorado streams, a leader six feet 
long tapered from “stout” to 1x drawn 
is best. Some use medium, tapered to 


line behind you, stop the rod a little 
back of the perpendicular and wait long 
enough for the line to straighten out 
behind before starting the rod forward. 
This is the hardest thing to learn in 
casting. It is the most important to 
remember and nearly all poor casting 
is due to a failure to observe it. Start- 
ing the rod forward too soon not only 
results in snapping off the tail fly but 
prevents the line from straightening 
out in front as it should. To make the 
flies fall lightly on the water check 
the forward movement of the rod be- 
fore it is parallel with the water and 
while the flies are still several feet 
above the water. Lowering the tip of 
the rod too far at the end of the for- 
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ward cast will cause the flies to alight 
with a splash. For good results flies 
must fall gently. 

Fish upstream unless it is imprac- 
ticable. So much has been written on 
this I will not give the reasons here. 
Even when compelled to fish with the 
stream go out around the likely places 
at a distance which will not frighten 
the trout and turn and fish them up. 
Do not walk heavily over the rocks or 
on the bank. In approaching good wa- 
ter always do so from below if pos- 
sible. Do so quietly. Do not let your 
hobnails scrape on the rocks and do 
not splash along in wading. Wade as 
quietly as possible and make as little 
waves in the water as possible. Waves 
will travel farther against and across 
current than you perhaps realize and 
they frighten trout, at least they are a 
warning of your approach, 

In lifting flies from the water wait 
until they have floated past the point 
where you expect a rise even at the 
risk of getting the line tangled about 
your legs if you are close to the good 
water. Flies lifted suddenly from or 
out of the water will, if the water is 
moderately quiet, frighten all trout 
within a radius of several feet. I have 
seen them scatter and hide when flies 
and leader were jerked suddenly from 
the surface of quiet water beneath 
which they were lying. If you make a 
poor cast do not lift your flies at once 
for another cast, but wait until they 
have floated below the likely water. 
If compelled to lift them sooner do so 
as quietly and with as little commo- 
tion as possible. 

In casting up-stream you will at first 
experience some difficulty in retriev- 
ing the slack line. It should be 
stripped in with the left hand, lifting 
the tip of the rod at the same time. 
Do this fast enough to kéep in most of 
the slack but never take in quite all of 
it, because you may interfere with the 
natural movement of the fly; and this 
brings us to a very important sugges- 
tion: Never manipulate your fly, that 
is, do not drag it or permit it to fight 
the water. Leave it entirely at the 
mercy of the water whether fishing dry 
or wet, but especially if fishing dry. 
Allow the current to do all of the man- 
ipulating. Some authorities believe in 
manipulation to a certain extent. I do 
not believe it can be done, however 
skillfully, without imparting an unnat- 
ural movement to the fly. No one ever 
observed a_ trout-winged insect that 
could offer the slightest resistance to 
the current. Trout insects are very 
delicate and are washed or floated down 
stream as helpless as_ thistle down. 
Sometimes they flutter their wings but 
they cannot offer the slightest resist- 
ance even to moderately quiet water. 
The writer for the past few years has 
made some study of entomology, and 
especially trout insects, and never ob- 
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served any strong enough to offer any 
resistance to the current. ‘Trout are 
often taken on manipulated flies. It 
is seldom because of the manipulation, 
but in spite of it. Certainly it simu- 
lates no natural trout insect. The 
nearer your flies approach the natural 
in size, shape and action, the better 
your opportunity for taking wise trout. 
Any unnatural movement imparted to 
your flies is likely to be viewed with 
suspicion. 

If you do not know how to float a 
dry fly do not try to keep your flies 
on the surface by holding them there 
with the line. To do so imparts a drag 
which is unnatural. It is better to al- 








The Trails Ahead. 


Give me the trails ahead 
Where fewer feet have trod; 
They breathe less of the dead— 
They’re more alive with God. 


I feel the mystic lure 
Of trails remote and far: 
These are the trails, for sure, 
Where all my visions are. 


Out where no footsteps fall, 
In spite of mem’ries fond. 

Adventure’s friendly call 
Keeps goading me beyond. 


Along untraveled trails— 
The trails of kit and pack— 
Where gnawing mem’ry fails 
To dog my longings back. 


Beyond the mountain’s rim 
I set my eager goal, 

To where, untamed and dim, 
Lie game haunts of my soul. 


As long as hope inspires, 
Ahead my heart shall find 

The glow of friendly fires, 
That do not burn behind. 


CHARLES WALLACE GIPSON. 




















low your flies to sink and be washed 
down stream naturally than to hold 
them on the surface with the line. If 
you wish to keep your flies on the sur- 
face learn to use the dry fly. A sunk- 
en fly, however, except in low, clear 
water and excepting such times as the 
trout are feeding on the surface, is 
generally about as effective as the dry 
fly, and at times more so. I fish dry 
almost exclusively, but it is because it 
affords me keener pleasure and has be- 
come a fixed habit. 

I shall make only a few suggestions 
here concerning flies: The kind of fly 
you use is not so important as the 
manner of fishing it. For the past few 
years, since learning to classify trout 
insects, I have made, at the end of each 
fishing day or trip, a memorandum of 
the predominating insects on the 
stream, the kind, color, size, the time 
of day the hatch comes on the water, 
the weather conditions, etc., so that I 
now have a fairly complete list of the 


most important insects on my favorite 
streams and they generally appear 
about the same time each season. I 
try to have with me the flies that will 
represent the natural in size, shape and 
color as nearly as possible, although I 
do not believe so much in color as in 
size and shape. There are only a few 
insects which predominate in any one 
month, and sometimes they are on the 
stream at certain times of the day for 
a week or two at a time. A great 
variety of flies is not necessary nor de- 
sirable, although I plead guilty to be- 
ing well supplied. If trout are ‘‘on the 
take” any modest colored flies, size 12 
to 15, will kill trout. If they are not 
“on the take” changing flies promis- 
cuously, without being familiar with 
the insects of the stream, is generally 
a waste of time. Stick to the modest 
colors and medium sizes unless there 
is a good hatch of insects, in which 
case always imitate in size, color and 
shape, as nearly as possible, the insect 
that at the time predominates on the 
stream. 

When you have a rise set the hook 
gently, even at the expense of speed. 
This was one of the most. difficult 
things the writer had to learn and 
which he has not yet entirely mastered. 
Probably most trout fishermen have 
the same fault. We strike too hard 
and therefore are obliged to use gut 
that is too heavy for the best results. 
The only remedy I have found is to 
strike slower. Few can strike quickly 
and gently at the same time, 

It is a common belief that trout must 
be struck the instant they rise. It is 
true that in order to hook small trout 
the hook must be set quickly, but trout 
worth keeping are more deliberate feed- 
ers and more time can be taken in set- 
ting the hook. Very few trout of law- 
ful size expel the hook instantly unless 
alarmed. One well-known author claims 
that a person can count six after a 
trout has risen before setting the hook 
without much danger of missing the 
fish. While I do not believe that such 
a long wait is advisable, even if our 
nerves were equal to the task, I do 
know from experience that much more 
time may be taken to set the hook 
than is generally conceded. If your fly 
is traveling down stream naturally and 
the trout has not seen you and is not 
alarmed you will have plenty of time 
to set the hook gently. At any rate, 
it is the only way the writer has ever 
been able to avoid striking too hard 
when using fine gut. Try it and you 
will be surprised. You will hook your 
fish more securely; lose fewer flies and 
fewer fish. 

Trout do not feed at all hours of the 
day. It may be but a short time that 
they feed at all. So where trout are 
scarce or hard to catch, stay diligently 
and patiently at it if you would suc- 
ceed in getting yours. 
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If little Jeff of the famous Mutt and 
Jeff, nationally known newspaper com- 
edians, was a fisherman—and he would 
be if he were human instead of a car- 
toon—he would surely say as he did 
when he tried to eat peas with a knife: 

“It can’t be did.’’ 

However, it has been, and therefore 


can be, did. Trout fishing with a 
wooden minnow is no longer among the 
impossibles. 


About three years ago two would-be, 
but none the less enthusiastic, fisher- 
men were trolling along the rushes in 
Deer Lake, using spoon baited with 
frogs, spoons baited with live minnows, 
and every known bait that would lure 
a foxy bass out of his cozy corner, but 
disappointment was the only thing in 
store. Finally they moved out into 
deep water and fastened on a wooden 
plug—not that they expected to catch 
anything on it but because they had 
tried everything else in their tackle 
box. In less than five minutes the man 
handling the trolling line let out a yell 
and his pal stopped rowing. 

“IT must have a big one, George. Gee! 
How he did strike!” 

Then for a solid hour those two men 
had the greatest fight on their hands 
they had ever experienced, and when 
the game fellow was gently lifted into 
the boat they sat for many minutes 
more, wondering just what it was, for 
‘twas not a bass. Just by chance one 


of the men had with him a_ pocket 
spring scales and when suspended 
thereon the fish was found to weigh 


nine pounds six ounces, 

For those two fellows that one fish 
quite sufficient, and their 
prize they hastened to the nearest 
place (Spokane) where information pis- 
catorial could be obtained, and after 
considerable inquiry the fish was found 
to be a normal specimen of the Mack- 
inaw trout: normal in this instance 
meaning that it was not an unusually 
large specimen; just normally so. 

When the fact of this catch became 
known among the real anglers of the 
county there was a steady stream of 
week-end fishing trips to Deer Lake, re- 
sulting in disappointments and success- 
es varyingly. The same week-end trips 
are indulged in today, and new charms 
have taken the place of the old. Bass 
fishing with frogs for bait is tame 
sport now with these knights of the lim- 
ber stick. Wooden minnow and Mack- 
inaw trout is now the only game worth 
while, especially is this true since last 
summer when a fellow displayed a 16- 
pounder in one of the Spokane sport- 


was with 


ing goods. dealer’s windows, with 
the name of the particular plug he 
kad used. For some days follow- 


ing the dealer did a fine business in 





Trout Fishing With A Wooden Minnow 


Wm. L. Langbehn 


fishing tackle, at about six-bits. per. 

Many are the catches which have 
been made in that lake since then, 
some having been successful by float- 


ing the bait and some by sinking to a 
depth of twenty to thirty feet. Both 
methods of fishing seem to be popular 
at different times. The Mackinaw 
seems to be notional. 

On July 11th, 1916, two Spokane drug- 
gists, F. R. Robertson and H. G. Duer- 
feldt, made what 
for some time as a 
trout on a wooden minnow. 
catch of fish weighed 


will probably stand 
catch of 
Their total 


541% 


record 


seven 


pounds. The largest weighed 12 pounds 
and the others weighed 11, 10%, 8, 


6%, 4, and 3% respectively. These 
gentlemen insist that there is a greal 
deal of excitement attached to the 











MESSRS. DUERFELDT AND ROBERTSON, WITH 


know, for 
fish- 


sport, and they ought to 
they were educated in the art of 
ing away back in the willow stick days, 
when fancy fishing tackle was not to 
be thought of; pin often 
answered the purpose of a fish- 
hook. Mr. Robertson when asked how 
the fish acted when hooked, replied: 

“Why, the fish acted all right, but 
the damphool who holds the pole is the 
one who makes a boob of himself. He’s 
inclined to act like a half-wit.” 

One regrettable incident resulting 
from over-excitement was recorded last 
summer when a popular Spokane po- 
liceman, a moment after landing a 
large Mackinaw, pitched forward into 
the lake, taking his companion with 
him. The latter was rescued alive, but 
the former sank and the body was not 
recovered for several days. Heart fail- 
ure caused by the intense excitement 
was the cause of death. 

Just how the Mackinaw trout, which 
is supposedly a native of the Great 


when a bent 
real 












Lakes, came to be located in these 
Western waters is a subject which is 
being investigated by the Game and 


Fish Commission of the State. There 
are various stories in circulation as to 
the source of the fish, but without ary- 
thing definite to verify them they are 
but little use except as stories. The 
first of these is that some twenty or 
more years ago the Government hatch- 
ery from somewhere in the East sent 
a deputy out with a 
ber of young fry of this species, to be 
planted in the numerous lakes of this 
state. Deer Lake seems to have been 
the one best suited to their particular 
taste, although one or two other lakes 
have come forward with occasional 
catches. , 
Another story is that the Jesuit Fath- 


here large num- 





MACKINAWS CAUGHT ON WOODEN MINNOW 
white men in 
Red 
reigned supreme, planted the fry, but 
where they secured the stock is not a 
part of the information. 

The other story, which is also incom- 
plete, is one in which the Red men are 
given the credit for having planted the 
fish in the various lakes. But even 
with all this “information” at hand we 
still are ignorant of how they got here 
and where they came from, but that 
makes little difference to the fisher- 
man, for all he asks is results, and if 
a Mackinaw strikes his hook there is 
result enough. 

Deer Lake is situated in the moun- 
tains of Stevens Co., Wash., about a 
two and a half hours’ auto drive from 
Spokane, and only four and a half miles 
from Loon Lake, a popular summer re- 
sort and itself one of the most fre- 
quented of all by the fishing fraternity. 
The trip alone for the scenic beauty is 
well worth while, for the excellent au- 
tomobile roads make the trip one of 
pleasure rather than labor. 
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The Campfire Talks do not always reflect the editorial opinion of Outdoor Life.—Editor. 


This talk is a 
frank, open-hand- 
ed, flat-footed 
homely appeal to 
the people who 
do not hunt to 
help prevent the 
extermination of 





American wild 
life by a combin- 
ation of hotel 
keepers, butche 


Chauncey Thomas. 


ers, cold-storage 
dealers, and other allied interests who 
are seeking indirectly to make a per- 
sonal profit at the eternal expense of 
the nation under the false flag of pa- 
triotism. The number of men involved 
is small, but they are organized by a 
chance, or rather a certainty, of big 
profits into an active, powerful unit, 
and they are willing to spend money 
to push their scheme to their own pri- 
vate ends, regardless of how it effects 
the rest of us, today or in the future. 
On the other hand, those of us who 
would preserve the wild life of America 
are scattered all over the United States, 
and few know where to turn to a cen- 
tral point where their help might be 
of benefit. Also, we who would save 
the wild animals and the wild birds 
have no financial interest in so doing, 
on the contrary, it is money out of our 
pockets. Summed up, then, here is the 
battle line: 

On one side are only a few thousand 
men at the most, butchers, dealers in 
fancy foods, both on the table and in 
cold storage, who have plenty of money, 
and a fine opportunity to 
mense profits if their plot goes thru. 
Their one argument is this: 

“The nation and the foreign 
are short of food. Kill and eat the wild 
meat and that will add to the 
supply, and 
Nothing is said, of course, about 
buying a mallard duck at perhaps 25 
cents and selling it on the tables of 
the rich for $5.00. Nor do they advo 
cate that the United States Government 
do the killing and the distribution. No, 
leave that to the ordinary course of 
business. And incidently that 
thing is their business. 


make _ im- 


allies 


food 
thus help win the war.” 


very 


No. 74—The Pickpockets of the Wild. 


Now on the opposing side, the side 
this magazine is on, the side on which 
stand all the sportsmen of America, all 
the lovers of Nature in America, all 
those who would not rob the children 
of the future to pad a pocket of to- 
day, this side claim one of two things, 
the second only as a desperate last 
resort in case the first claim is re- 
fused by a blinded or purchased set of 
new-lawmakers—First, we claim: 

“All the wild meat on the hills, in 
the trees and on the water would not 
add enough to the food supply to make 
any appreciable difference in the result 
of the war. But the results to this na- 
tion would be a disaster beyond the 
powers of calculation. It would be like 
burning books to save coal. The books 
would save some coal, that is true, but 
for every cent of coal saved we would 
pay ten thousand fold in books. So 
with wild meat to take the place of 
pork and beef for a few short months, 
then not only no more wild meat, but 
no more wild things in America ever 
again, 

“There is not the slightest excuse for 
butchering the wild meat of America. 
Enough food is wasted in riotous night 
gorging in half a dozen of our largest 
cities by be-spangled women and con- 
temptuously money-throwing men in a 
week to more than make up for all the 
wild meat in America. It is time 
enough to talk about killing off the 
game when America gets hungry. Till 
that time, which will probably never 
come, hands off the game.” 

Now which side do you favor. You 
who read these lines? The papers are 
full of cannon smoke, most of it manu- 
factured on this side of the water by 
the way, and this hides many an im- 
portant subject that at other times 
would fill the front pages. 

And so it is with this thing of pre- 
serving the game from a few profit- 
making vandals disguised as patriots. 
Many people, not informed of the real 
reasons behind the plot, and thoroly 
sincere good people, have for the time 
being been misled into thinking it is a 
good idea. “Win the war” is the battle 
cry to which we all raise our hand in 
salute, but when a set of men use that 


cry for their own pocketbooks and se- 
cretly against the interests of America, 
then each and all of us should raise a 
clinched fist, not against any means to 
win the war, but against the schemers 
for their own profits. 

We might as well face the matter 
frankly. No one can expect to make 
a profit during the war. If he comes 
out of the war richer than when he 
went in, then he, or she, has robbed his 
nation, has stabbed it in the back. The 
war must be fought on one of two 
things, either our profits or our capi- 
tal. And he who makes money out of 
the war is not only not contributing 
his share, but is not contributing at 
all; he is taking that which a more 
honest and honorable man or woman 
has given to his country, and his coun- 
try’s soldiers. 

So kill every scheme to make a per- 
sonal profit from the war. America is 
worth today perhaps 250 billion dollars. 
The war will no doubt cost us half of 
that, or not less than 125 billion dol- 
lars. This is half the wealth of our 
nation, and that means, in homely fig- 
uring, just one-half of what each man 
has today, half of what you own, half 
of what I have—half of everything. 
Now the man or woman who manages 
to dodge this one-half contribution, and 
who also adds to his or her personal 
pile—let each one draw his own con- 
clusion. 

So when a certain set of men smugly 
and secretly go to work to turn the 
wild life of America into fancy foods 
for the rich and cash for themselves, 
we all know what to do. 

“But just what shall we do to pre- 
vent it?” That is exactly the question 
I am trying to answer here. First, con- 
demn the scheme every time you get 
a chance. Start and keep public opin- 
ion alive against it. Mention it to the 
man or the woman in the street car 
when you speak about the war, and ex- 
plain the underhanded scheme to him, 
and tell him to pass the word along. 
Contribute money if you can, or will, 
to the right places, to help save the 
game of America. But any plea for 


money in itself excites suspicion, and 
all too often justly so. 


So herein I 
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make no such request, unless you want 
to do so of your own free will, regard- 
less of what I write here. All I am 
asking in these lines is to fight the 
thing with public opinion. Create pub- 
lic opinion against it, you, and you, and 
you. If you see a robin on the lawn, 
speak of it; mention the fact that he 
is better on the lawn than on the linen 
of a fat hotel or a fancy restaurant. 
Oh, yes, robins have been served by 
the million as game birds, you know, 
and will be served again if this scheme 
goes thru. 

If the deer look good to the children 
in the Zoo, then speak of this scheme 
to take them and cut their throats so 
that butchers can make a fancy profit 
on their meat. For if there is to be 
no game in the forest and on the hiils 
and in the reeds, then soon there can 
be none in the city gardens. 

If you are a farmer and want your 
fields barren from the ravishing of in- 
sects that today are eaten by the wild 
birds, then ignore this scheme of the 
profiteers to kill all the game. You 
will not get any of the wild meat, now 
or in the years to come. It all goes, 
remember, to the tables in the city, 
and you, the farmer, get nothing but 
the insects and the injured crops. That 
Mr. Paunch and Mrs. Showoff may lick 
their lips over quail while the soldiers 
chew ham; you the farmer man may 
buy Paris green to kill the bugs that 
the quail would have prevented. Do 
not fancy, no matter what they tell 
you, that the farmer can get the bene: 
fit of this wild meat. If it is so care- 
fully arranged that even the soldiers 
are to have none of this meat, only the 
Bright Light restaurants, you may be 
sure that when they so warp and twist 
the laws that they can kill it for big 
personal profits in cold storage, that 
they will see to it that it will be un- 
lawful for the farmer to get any of it, 
even if it is killed on the farmer's 
own land. 

“We are taking it away from you to 
help the war, and selling it to the rich 
to help ourselves” is the idea—So fig- 
ure it out for yourself. 

Boiled down to brass tacks it is this: 
Don’t let a few schemers who should be 
in jail bunco you into letting them kill 
off all the game under a false plea 
of “Help win the war,’ when their real 
object is to line their own pockets, re- 
gardless of everything and everybody 
except themselves. 

Will you who read these words help 
create public opinion against this 
scheme? And the women can do more 
than the men, for they are the ones 
who make public opinion. 


(Note.—Personally I waiver all copy- 
rights on this article, to any and every 
one who wishes to republish it, just so 
proper and customary credit is given 
to the writer and the magazine—which 
is only right.—C. T.) 
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THE DANGER OF WILD LIFE EXTINCTION. 


Certain forms of our wild life become menaced from time to time for one reason or 
another, and when such a danger threatens we must get down to the root of the evil and 
eradicate it quickly if we may hope to have that species preserved for posterity. a 

To begin with, the buffalo, as a wild living thing, is gone. The antelope, while 
remaining with us yet in certain sections in sadly decreasing and greatly harassed bands, 
yet is doomed as the next wild American animal to follow in the footsteps of the bison. 
The moose, the monarch of the woods, owing to his great size and the ease with which 
he may be killed, is destined to disappear from the hills as the antelope has from the 
plains. This beautiful animal is sure to begin his downward career soon if we are not 
careful. It is true, he has held up wonderfully—both East and West—in the East be- 
cause he has been very well cared for and protected (as protection goes, for after all, 
such estimates are only by comparison) and in the Northwest, because of superior num- 
bers. But we fear this condition will not be with us long, according to reports that come 
from the North. 

We have it from the most authentic and reliable source that a most serious menace 
to the life of the moose family has cropped out in some parts of our Northern moose-land. 
It relates to the killing of cow moose. Of course bull moose are not fit to eat afler the 
middle of September, until spring. During that period the cow is the sought-after animal 
by the natives of the North for winter meat. Therefore, only cow meat is offered for 
sale for human consumption during the fall and winter months, the price running about 
15 cents a pound in some sections. If a bull is brought in the meat is sold for fox or dog 
feed for about 10 cents a pound—more often less. 

In the winter-time these noble animals, driven down by the deep snow, seek the lower 
elevations, just as the elk of Wyoming do, and frequently gather around lakes, in sloughs 
and coulees, where they are found in considerable numbers, and hunted without much 
effort on the part of the natives. Sometimes the hunter will watch the traveling herds 
for hours before he is able to see the object of his search—a cow. As many as 25 or 
even 50 bulls may pass before he gets a shot at a cow. These hunters openly admit that 
they are afler cow meat, and in expressing their feelings to one another over their “hard 
luck” it is a common thing to ‘hear them say after returning, “Lots of moose, but all 
bulls; or, “I watched them coming and going all day, but no cows; or, “We hunted 
for cows all day, then killed a bull for dog feed and came in.” 

The keynote of big game protection and propagation is: Don't kill off the females. 
It is bad enough to illegally ill bulls out of season, but it would result in a catastrophe fo. 
the moose family if this habit of killing cows for winter meat were long allowed to con- 
tinue. It MUST be stopped, and immediately. The humanitarians, the naturalists, the 
sportsmen, the protectors of our wild life will not permit this reckless pillaging of our 
American moose to go further. Of course there are now laws permitting such a practice; 
therefore a full enforcement of the laws is all that is required lo pul a stop to this 
poaching. 

While the law permits natives and prospectors in faraway sections to kill either sex 
at any time of the year to sustain human life it does not contemplate the slaughtering of 
bull moose out of season for fox bait, or the protected cow for the purpose of barter al 
trading posts, where good stocks of supplies can be had. 


“A word to the wise is sufficient’’—therefore let us expect to see the authorities in the 
districts where this work is being done immediately get busy and enforce the law.— EDITOR 
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THE ALPS OF AMERICA.—SKAGWAY RIVER AND WHITE PASS FROM WHITE PASS RAILWAY. 
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Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


‘More Game!”’ 








E. A. QUARLES, Editor 








Governofs and Commissioners Con- 
demn Game Profiteering 
Unreservedly. 

ETTERS continue to pour into the 

BULLETIN endorsing the stand 
it has taken against letting down the 
bars in game protection on the insist- 
ence of the big hotels of the country 
and the market hunters whose hopes 
te reap a golden harvest from such ac- 
tion are rapidly dimming. 
emphatic 
received 


Expressions of approval 


have already been and 


acknowledged from Governor Whitman 


and Conservation Commissioner Pratt 
of New York, Governor Pleasant and 
Commissioner Alexander of Louisiana, 


Commissioner E. C, Hinshaw of Iowa, 
Henry B. Austin of 
Commissioner William C. 


Commissioner 
Maine, and 
Adams of Massachusetts. 

Chief Forester Graves Endorses Action. 
returned to. this 
inspection of the 
regiments’ in 
United States 


Having recently 
country from an 
work of the forestry 
France, H. L, 
Chief Forester, writes: 

heartily with you in believ- 
ing in the necessity of our exercising 
the greatest care in this crisis not to 
selfish interests to encroach 
upon the field of game conservation 
under the guise of war necessity. In 
our work on the National Forests we 
are initiating some far-reaching plans 
in order to safeguard this very point. 
I have designated as my personal rep- 
resentative in handling the _ present 
game situation Mr. Smith Riley, dis- 
trict forester at Denver, who, as you 
know, is a man of great sympathy for 
game conservation, and who has been 
a eonspicuous leader in the movement 
in the West. His first task will be 
in connection with the elk problems in 
the Yellowstone region.” 


Graves, 


“. am 


allow 


Governor George W. P. Hunt of 
Phoenix, Arizona, one of the _ best 
friends of wild life in this country 


writes in part: 

“There is no food scarcity in Arizona, 
and, in fact, we could do more toward 
feeding the rest of the country if we 
were not so remote and shipping fa- 
cilities so limited. That is just the 


reason why our game laws should be 
more vigorously enforced than ever be- 
fore, looking to the time when there 
may be a shortage of food in our state 


can derive real benefit from 
our present conservation. There are 
those who would use this war to break 
cown the whole program of conserva- 
tion just as there are those who would 
use the war to break down the pro- 
gram of progressive democracy. But 
as long as President Wilson is at the 
need not view the efforts of 
these treasonable profiteers with much 
alarm. However, eternal vigilance is 
the great duty we owe the President. 
This he will undoubtedly receive from 
the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion, and in a smaller way from our 
own game department.” 


and we 


helm we 


West Virginia Is in Line. 


Governor John J. Cornwell of West 
Virginia that he does not be- 
lieve ‘‘there is any justification for the 
demand for the suspension or even re- 
laxation of the game and fish laws dur- 
ing the period of the war.” He states 
that he shall insist ‘upon the strict 
enforcement of the protective statutes 


writes 


in this state.” 

Governor John G. Townsend, Jr., 
writes from Delaware that he is in 
sympathy with the position taken by 
the American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation. ° 

Governor Cox of Ohio, one of the bul- 
warks of wild life conservation in this 
country, has sent a strong letter in 
which he says in part: 

“There can be no two opinions as 
to the continued maintenance of pro- 
tective laws. It must not be permitted 
that the war may be used as a pre- 
text for the abrogation of protecting 
and beneficial statutes.” 


Missouri Is Redeeming Herself. 
Governor Frederick D, Gardner of 
Missouri states that both he and the 


Conservation Commission feel ‘that 
there is no reason why the bars should 
be let down now, or why the game 
laws should not be just as diligently 
enforced as in the past. We are just 
beginning,” says he, “thru this section 
of the country to realize the benefits 
of game protection and to abandon that 
policy now would be disastrous for the 
future. So far as Missouri is concerned 
there is no such action contemplated 
and there will be none.” 

Governor Horace F,. Graham of Ver- 
mont writes that the golden egg theory 


has seen hard service but that it must 
again be invoked for the protection of 
our fish and game. “In the guise of 
an increased food supply,” says he, “cer- 
tain profiteers are eager to commercial- 
ize both goose and egg. The use of 
the coarser species of fish may well 
be encouraged even to the point of 
threatened extermination. The more 
valuable species of fish and game 
ought carefully to be conserved in or- 
der to receive the best yearly benefit 
of nature’s resources in wild life.” 


Oregon Is Uncompromising. 


Governor James Withycombe of Ore- 
gon assures us that he is “not in favor 
of any relaxation of protective laws dur- 
ing war time. Although our attention 
is naturally fixed primarily on the 
war,” says he, ‘we must not lose sight 
of the future and the dire consequences 
which may result if we abandon import- 
ant work of that nature.” 

Governor Norbeck of South Dakota 
writes: “I quite agree with you that 
the game laws should be rigidly en- 
forced and of wild life having better 
protection than it now has, If I can 
assist in any possible way I wish you 
would command me.” 

W. E. Barber, Conservation Commis- 
sioner, Wisconsin, informs us_ that 
many petitions have been presented to 
his commission and to the governor ask- 
ing special privileges in the taking of 
fish and game by reason of alleged 
special conditions brought about by the 
war. “Our governor,” says Mr. Barber, 
“is a thoro sportsman and understands 
the condition of the wild life of this 
state. In every instance he is inform- 
ing those presenting such petitions that 
the laws are on the statute books and 
that we have no authority to deviate 
from their provisions. You need have 
no fear,’ says Mr. Barber in conclusion 
“of any of these profiteers being grant- 
ed any privileges that are not provided 
for by the laws of Wisconsin.” 

From the state of Washington, L. H. 
Darwin, state game warden, writes that 
Governor Lister has been consistently 
opposed to any relaxation in the laws 
relating to fish and game, 

Carlos Avery, Conservation Commis- 
sioner of Minnesota, informs the BUL- 
LETIN that he is “very much pleased 
to know of the position taken by the 
American Game Protective Association, 
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and also of the formation of the Joint 
Committee for the protection of Wild 
Life in War Time. Should there be oc- 
casion for it,” he continues, “‘J will not 
hesitate to call upon the committee for 
assistance in Minnesota.” 


Nevada Will Stand Firm. 


Cc. W. Grover, State Fish and Game 
Warden of Nevada, informs us that he 
is “bitterly opposed to the abrogation 
or even the relaxation of the fish and 
game laws in any particular. Our gov- 
ernor is out of the city at the present 
time, but I take the liberty of advising 
you that he is unalterably in favor of 
any movement designed to protect and 
preserve our food supply.” 

Walter E. Hathaway, Game and Fish 
Commissioner of Virginia, writes that 
he is in thoro accord and sympathy 
with the position taken by the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association and 
the other conservation organizations 
that are allied with it in the joint com- 
mittee for the protection of wild life 
in war time. 

W. D. Howser, State Game Warden 
of Tennessee, informs us that “a prop- 
aganda has been started in this state 
to secure the suspension of all game 
and fish laws during the period of the 
war. It has its origin in the game and 
fish dealers and in the professional fish- 
ermen and hunters of Tennessee. I am 
advised that they are co-operating with 
a committee that is acting for them and 
cther dealérs and professional fisher- 
men and hunters in Washington.” 

The joint committee acted immed- 
iately on receiving Mr. Howser’s report 
on the Tennessee situation. 

Commissioner R. H. Siddoway of 
Utah writes that selfish interests have 
attempted unsuccessfully in his state 
to break down the game laws. and adds 
“IT am authorized to say for Governor 
Simon Bamberger that he is entirely in 
sympathy of the attitude taken by your 
association and you are authorized to 
use his name in making that 
ment.” 

Commissioner John H. Wallace of Al- 
abama is irrevocably opposed to any ac- 
tion that would in any way have a tend- 
ency to impair laws for the protection 
of birds, game and fish, as stated in a 
letter recently received. 


state- 


E. C. Shireman of Indianapolis, Ind., 
writes endorsing the statement of this 
association with regard to the proposed 
relaxation of game protective laws, and 
adds: 

“Relaxing of our game laws, while it 
may temporarily increase the supply of 
food, would prove a permanent loss. 
We have had many requests in this 
state of that nature but have tried to ex- 
plain in every instance that if we took 
the action requested it would be a great 
loss to the state in the years to come. 
We have, however, been making some 
efforts to take from our lakes and 
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springs the coarse fish which cannot 
ke readily caught with a hook and line 
and have been supplying them to the 
people at a price sufficient only to pay 
the actual cost of removal. Where this 
work has been carried on all game fish 
have been returned to the waters and 
the work has been conducted only by 
deputies of the Game and Fish Commis- 
sion.” 


A Successful Method of Trapping 
Hawks and Owls. 


R. A, R. MILLER, superintendent 

of the New York state game farm 
at Brownville, an unusually successful 
trapper of hawks and owls, has written 
the following account of his method for 
the BULLETIN: 

“I have thruout my yards approxi- 
mately 70 posts, 8 inches in diameter 
and about 714 feet high, on which jump 
traps are placed. By each of these is 
placed a post only 2 feet high, which 
furnishes a step for the gamekeeper, 
in locating the traps. The top of each 
post is planed slightly, so that the slope 
is from the outside toward the center, 
giving the trap a base better adapted 
to its contour. In addition, two small 
nails are driven part way in the top 
and the trap is so placed that these 
serve to keep it from being blown off 
in windy weather. 

“Posts bearing traps should be placed 
in the open, never among or on top of 
bushes or trees. All posts that do not 
have traps should be taken down or 
should have wire spikes driven in the 
top, so as to prevent a hawk or owl 
from alighting on them. 

“If a duck or pheasant is killed by 
an owl or hawk, the carcass will gen- 
erally be revisited within 24 hours, and 
a trap set on it, lightly covered with 
feathers, will generally catch the bird. 

“Oil your traps once a month and 
see that all are well fastened.” 


Send Your Birds to Dr. Allen. 
HE BULLETIN heartily seconds a 
request recently received from Dr. 

Arthur A. Allen, professor of ornithol- 
ogy at Cornell University and president 
of the Ithaca Sportsmen’s Association, 
for the bodies of game birds, to be 
mounted and used in connection with 
the course in game breeding and the 
conservation of wild life recently es- 
tablished at Cornell, largely thru the 
efforts of this association. 

Dr. Allen writes: ‘During the warm 
weather of summer it will be necessary 
to remove the ‘inwards’ (intestines at 
least) and put in a piece of cotton 
soaked in the formalin before shipping. 
In winter this would probably not be 
necessary, if the birds were shipped 
soon after death or in a frozen state. 
The birds should not be wrapped so 
tightly that air cannot circulate about 
the body or the feathers will slip much 
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more quickly. The best way would be 
to put them in a box, of excelsior, hav- 
ing large cracks. It should be marked 
‘keep cool’ and ‘rush’ and could be 
shipped either by parcel post or ex- 
A plug of cotton soaked in for- 
malin placed in the throat would like- 
wise help to keep the birds from spoil- 
ing. If formalin is not available, the 
birds will still keep for about a week 
if the viscera are removed and the cav- 
ity and the throat filled with cotton or 
hay. 

“IT hope that some of the farmers will 
be willing to help us so that we can 
get specimens of the different pheas- 
ants and exotic waterfowl. We need 
everything except the following: ring- 
necked and silver pheasants, mallard, 
black and other North American ducks, 
of which we have a pretty good series, 
Canada goose, bob-white, ruffed grouse, 
and whistling swan. (If this list con- 
fuses the issue, we could use anything. ) 
We want particularly: golden, Reeves, 
Lady Amherst, English, true Chinese, 
Mongolian and Japanese, male and fe- 
male pheasants, mandarin, pochard, 
rosy bill or other exotic waterfowl, 
brant, blue geese and snow geese, any 
cranes but the sandhill, of which we 
have a specimen; capercailzie, hazel 
hen, black game, red grouse, Hungar- 
ian and French partridge, European 
quail, spruce grouse, blue grouse, sage 
hen; tinamous or other exotic game 
birds. 

“The last BULLETIN was a corker. 
You certainly lucky in getting 
those grouse pictures. It’s one of the 
few periodicals I enjoy from cover to 
cover.” 


press. 


were 


Stinking Lake Fight Won. 

HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. T. 

Gilbert 
National Association of 
cieties, which has been most active in 


Pearson, secretary of the 
Audubon = So- 


the matter, we are enabled to repro- 
duce the following excerpts from an 
account of the setting aside of Stink- 
ing Lake as a sanctuary, which will 
appear in an early issue of “Bird Lore,” 
the official publication of that organ- 
ization: 

“The long fight to end the killing of 
wild fowl on Stinking Lake, and thus 
make of it a bird sanctuary, has been 
won! Stinking Lake is located in 
southern New Mexico, and, for hun- 
dreds of miles in every direction, prob- 
“ably no region exists that harbors such 
a large number of breeding wild fowl 
in spring, or offers such opportunities 
for gunners in autumn.” 

Mr. Cato Sells, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, has issued the following 
order with regard to Stinking Lake: 

“The question of granting a permit 
to the Jicarilla Wild Game Sanctuary 
Association for the privilege of estab- 
lishing a shooting preserve on Stinking 
Lake has been carefully considered, 
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and it has been decided to deny the 
privilege requested by that association. 

“In view of the exceptional natural 
advantages afforded for the breeding of 
wild birds on Stinking Lake, I do not 
deem it advisable to permit any shoot- 
ing whatever on this lake, and you are 
hereby directed to prohibit all shooting, 
either by whites or Indians, and you 
are requested to exercise every precau- 
tion to enforce this ruling. 

“You are hereby authorized to grant 
permits to responsible parties for 
shooting privileges on other lakes on 
the reservation, such shooting to con- 
form with the Federal law as to the 
season for shooting birds, and to con- 
form with the State law in respect to 
the bag-limit which may be taken. It 
is not deemed advisable to grant any 
preferred privileges to any parties or 
associations in the premises, : 

“In this connection you are requested 
to submit your views and recommenda- 
tions as to the promulgation of regu- 
lations which may be deemed suitable 
for the governing of the shooting priv- 
ileges under permits to be issued by 
you as instructed above.” 

The New Mexico Game Protective As- 
sociation was active in the efforts that 
have just been crowned with success. 

The U. S. Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey also rendered valuable service in 
consummating the establishment of the 
sanctuary. 


Stereopticon Material Wanted for 
Soldiers in France. 
UNIQUE opportunity to render a 
very intimate personal service to 
the American soldiers in France is of- 
fered to American sportsmen, natural- 
ists, and all who love the great out-of- 
doors. 

In its endeavor to provide entertain- 
ment for the men at the front, the Na- 
tional War Work Council of the Y. M. 
C. A. finds a tremendous need for good 
stereopticon material. It uses. the 
movies at permanent camps, and many 
actors and entertainers are offering to 
go over to entertain the men in person. 
But thruout the training sections and 
along the fighting front are many 
places where the movie cannot be used, 
however, where the actors can visit but 
rarely. There is no place, however, 
where the “magic lantern” cannot do 
its part, if only it can have its supply 
of slides. 
and operated by anyone. The problem 
is to get suitable slides, and it is in 
enabling the Y. M. C. A. to solve this 
problem that the members of the Am- 
erican Game _ Protective Association 
Lave their opportunity to serve the men 
at the front. 


When the Y. M. C. A. first encoun- 


tered this need and found that what it 
needed could not be had by purchase, it 
began to find people who wanted to pre- 
pare the slides and send them over as 


It can be carried anywhere 
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personal contributions to the entertain- 
ment of the soldiers. It found many 
who saw in the situation an opportun- 
ity to do something very personal for 
the men in arms, and invented the Pic- 
turelook, the name given to a set of 
slides with reading or manuscript and 
packed in a carrying case especially 
planned for use in the war zone. Pic- 
turelooks are wanted on innumerable 
subjects, and particularly on subjects 
which are close to the heart of sports- 
men, hunters, anglers, explorers, trav- 
elers and all men who love life in the 
open. Natural history, sport, adventure, 
hunting and fishing stories, stories 
about big game or song birds or talks 
cn flowers, agriculture or forestry, will 
make good Picturelooks, especially if 
the subject has a decidedly American 
flavor. 

Further particulars about the Picture- 
looks and the need for them, and sug- 
gestions as to their preparation may 
be had from Jonathon A. Rawson, Jr., 
National War Work Council, Y. M. C. 
A. 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


e There.’’ 


4 ROM Lieutenant M. Robert Gug- 
genheim, 165th Infantry, comes the 

following letter to the BULLETIN, 

written “somewhere in France”: 

“The BULLETIN arrives with more 
or less regularity and I read it from 
cover to cover. You cannot imagine 
how much pleasure I get from it. It 
is the one publication I have sent over 
here and, in fact, is the only one I take 
the time to read, as we are, as you 
can well imagine, pretty busy. By the 
way, I pass the BULLETIN along and 
all the boys enjoy it nearly as much as 
i do,” 

Lieutenant Guggenheim will be re- 
membered as an ardent sportsman and 
much interested in game _ breed- 
ing. The Firenze Pheasantry on his 
estate near Babylon, Long Island, was 
rapidly becoming one of the big game 
farms of the East, when he quit every- 
thing and went into the army. Activi- 
ties at the place are sure to be resumed 
on the return of its owner. Meantime, 
he has a host of friends who wish him 
the best of luck with the Huns. 


very 


Maryland Sees the Light. 

HERE is cause for general rejoic- 

ing in the adoption by the Mary- 
land legislature of a hunter’s license 
bill, providing $5.00 for state-wide priv- 
ileges, $1.00 for county residents with- 
in the county, and $10.00 for non-resi- 
dents. 

Sinister political influences have 
prevented until now the adoption of 
this measure, so vital to the adequate 
conservation of the wild life of any 
state. 

Much credit is due to the Maryland 
State Game and Fish Association for 


the success of the present achievement, 
It is understood that Maryland has ef- 
ficient and well-disposed game officials. 
Now that they will have both sufficient 
funds and authority, game in that state 
should take on a new lease of life. 





Protective Laws in South Dakota 
Should Be Maintained. 


66 EOPLE around Lake Andes,” 
writes a South Dakota friend, 
“want a free hand at the black bass in 
that lake and they succeeded in get- 
ting a bill thru the legislature in 1917 
permitting the Fish and Game Com- 
mission to suspend the law in whole or 
in part on any lake or stream, if in 
their judgment it was best to do so. 
“Now an effort is being made by 
petition to throw Lake Andes open to 
fishing April 15. Some of the petiticns 
call even for March 15. As the law now 
stands, the open season is May 30, and 
the fishing we had last year was excel- 
lent, 

“Our one hope in the situation is 
that our chief game warden, H. S. Hed- 
rick, and our governor, Peter Norbeck, 
will stand firm by their declarations 
in favor of sustaining all wild life pro- 
tective laws during war time.” 





Constructive Measures Adopted in 
the More Game Movement. 


HE Wild Life League of Pennsyl- 

vania suggests, in connection with 
the campaign it is making to increase 
ruffed grouse, a short closed season, in 
accordance with the views of the Am- 
erican Game Protective Association, as 
recently announced, and an active war- 
fare on vermin, by the game wardens. 
At the same time, New York is arm- 
ing its game wardens and instructing 
them to keep up persistent warfare on 
all destroyers of bird life. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to observe, as 
noted recently, that in the Empire 
State the wardens will be privileged 
to turn their guns on cats that are de- 
stroying game, by authority of a law 
passed by the last legislature. 

These are all hopeful signs. Amer- 
ican sport has depended too much in 
the past on merely prohibitory meas- 
ures for the incréase of game. These 
may have their place, but it is con 
structive work, such as persistent war- 
fare on vermin and the provision of 
an adequate food supply and cover, that 
must in the last analysis be depended 
on to bring about that desideratum that 
every man who shoots fondly hopes to 
see—more game. 





Wild Rice Seed Successfully 
Shipped to New Zealand. 


R. CLYDE B. TERRELL of Osh- 

kosh, Wisconsin, a_ well-known 
dealer in aquatic plants attractive to 
ducks, has recently entered Uncle 
Sam’s service. He sends the BULLE- 
TIN a letter in which he states that a 
shipment of wild rice seed to Auckland, 
New Zealand, was recently successfully 
made by him. Nearly every seed germ- 
inated. Mr. Terrell thinks this estab- 
lishes a record for the shipment of wild 
rice. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. 
subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to the cause of the 
manship, to which this department is devoted. 





(Concluded from last 


As the reader has undoubtedly al- 
ready discovered, the writer, if not an 
expert ice fisherman, is an enthusiastic 
devotee of the sport. One reason win- 
ter fishing appeals to me is because the 
outfit is simple and there is little ‘“get- 
ting ready” necessary. It is the very 
antithesis of ordinary angling where 
the outfit is as elaborate as the pocket- 
book of the fisherman will allow. The 
ice fisherman can carry his whole par- 
aphernalia in his great coat pocket, 
that is, unless the axe be considered a 
part of the outfit. However, there are 
certain supplemental articles which, 
while they cannot be considered abso- 
lutely necessary are very convenient 
to say the least. An ice chisel is 
handy to ream out the hole after the 
axe blade has struck through into wa- 
ter. Then too the coffee-pail and fry- 
pan should never be left at home, for 
I know of no place where a cup of hot 
coffee and a heaping platter of fried 
pike possess greater value or more com- 
forting power. Every ice fisherman 
will understand when I say that it is 
more disastrous to forget the coffee- 
pail than to forget hooks and line. 

I remember one warm March morn- 
ing. It was warm on shore. I in com- 
pany with one of the best and truest 
sports who fills an important place in 
the world’s scheme of things, set out 
to capture pike through the ice. Our 
destination was a slough or side-chan- 
nel opening off from a large body of 
water, the known home of pikes of 
quality and avoirdupois. Many a mon- 
ster fish has fallen to my rods there in 
the good old summer time, so why not 
fish through the ice? Our outfit was 
the simple one mentioned in the first 
part of this chapter, coiled lines 
weighted with two sinkers and strong, 
well made hooks. A _ small pail of 
shiner minnows provided the needful 
bait. The lunch occupied more space 
than the outfit. 

Before we step out upon the ice I 
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The Pike Book—Ice Fishing for Pike 


CHAPTER IX. 


By O. W. Smith. 


must pause to pay tribute to the beauty 
of the winter shores, so different from 
that of midsummer, yet in a way no 
less attractive. The transforming mir- 
acle of draping snow is something to 
wonder and exclaim over. A high bank 
with its overhanging cornice of wind- 
blown snow, grotesquely gargoyled, 
rivals the finished work of old world 














“LL TAKE HIS PICTURE WHEN I CATCH 
HIM.” 
sculptures. A hideous black stump, 
mute reminder of a vanished forest, has 
become a pulpit of wonder and beauty, 
covered with an alter cloth of immac- 
ulate loveliness. It is easy for the ice 
fisherman to “see things” if he visit 
his fishing grounds after a fall of wet, 
clinging March snow. 

I cut the first hole, for two reasons, 
that I might warm my sluggish blood 
and also demonstrate to my companion 
that there is more in cutting a hole 
in the ice than at first appears. Al- 


He will gladly answer any questions possible 
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on the 


truest and highest ideals in angling sports- 
by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp 


month's Outdoor Life.) 


ways you see pictures of a round hole, 
the idea being to cut a trench around 
a solid block of ice and lift out the 
block intact; but unfortunately that 
block usually breaks into a thousand 
pieces long before the chopper works 
his painful way through 18 inches of 
solid ice. The plan would work if the 
ice was under a foot in thickness per- 
haps, not otherwise, unless the hole was 
made too large for fishing. No fancy 
round picture hole was my goal. I 
simply cut a long gash in the ice, 16 
or so inches wide and 8 or 4 feet long. 
No barked fingers for me by jamming 
them against the edge of the hole. As 
soon as the bit of my axe struck thru 
into water, I took the ice chisel and 
rimmed out the bottom of the hole. 
Quickly fastening a minnow to the hook 
of an already looped and rigged line, I 
lowered it some 15 feet beneath the 
surface and left it to its fate. Of 
course the end of the line was securely 
tied to a stick sufficiently long to pre- 
vent the whole outfit 
away. 

I gave the axe and chisel over into 


being carried 


the hands of my companion and busied 
myself in gathering a pile of 
logs, stumps and chunks some of which 
were so large that I was compelled to 
roll them out upon the ice. A good fire 
is an important adjunct to ice fishing, 
for as I have already intimated, even 
a warm land day is apt to seem exceed- 
ingly frigid out upon a wind-swept lake. 
In fact I do not remember a real warm 
day on the ice, and I have been out 
when the surface was all a-slush, too. 
When my fire was going in good shape 
I returned to my friend and found that 
he had finished his first hole and was 
busily engaged upon a second. With- 
out paying any attention to the first 
iine set I turned to and helped. When 
we had cut six holes and got out the 
sets we concluded that we had enough 
lines out and returned to the fire to 
warm up, or rather dry out, the splash- 


wood, 
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ing of the water having wet our mit- 
tens disagreeably. The wise angler 
carries at least one extra pair. 

It had not been our purpose to “bob” 
for pike, simply set lines and wait for 
them to come along, but my friend 
could not keep away from his holes, 
consequentially while manipulating the 


| 








OFF FOR THE FISHING GROUNDS 


minnow attached to the last line set, 
attracted and hooked a pike. Unfor- 
tunately for him, he did not give the 
fish sufficient time to swallow the bait 
or perhaps it just happened to be in- 
securely hooked, at any rate just as he 
brought his capture to the surface, it 
gave a convulsive flop and fell back 
into the hole. My friend very foolishly 
plunged his whole arm into the water 
in an ineffectual effort to grasp the 
puzzled fish, but he failed to grasp it 
before it found its way down ito liberty. 
He said some things that tempered 
the wind to the ice fisherman’s needs 
all right. 

Now, I had unbounded faith in my 
first hole cut, for no good reason under 
the sun, it is true, but whenever did an 
angler have to give a reason for the 
faith that is in him I would like to 
know? I did not pet nor baby it, sim- 
ply left it to itself, which is sometimes 
the wisest plan At my second visit 
I found the skein of reserve line pulled 
gone. Without 
saying anything, for language was ut 
terly inadequate, I baited up, using the 
largest minnow in the pail. 


out and the minnow 


I expected 
great things of that set. No, I did not 
spit on the hook, 

My companion won first blood by se- 
curing a lively two-pound fish which 
put up quite a fight, but was success- 
fully drawn out upon the _ ice. It 
seemed to me that the lucky angler 
was needlessly arrogant and heady over 
his bit of luck. You see I could not 
understand why he, a comparative 


greenhorn, should catch the first fish, 
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when I, the old hand, caught nothing 
like the apostles of old who angled all 
night. Well, luck has always been a 
perverse, unreasoning jade anyway, vis- 
iting whomsoever she chooses without 
rhyme nor reason. Just to see how pa- 
tient I could be under affliction Fate 
gave the second fish to my chum, and 
then a third and a good one, too, a 
pike that tipped the scales at 7 
pounds. I emulated Job—outside—and 
got dinner, frying my friend’s first 
fish. So I had my revenge and revenge 
is sweet, so was the pike fried in ba- 
con drippings. Fried bacon and pike, 
boiled potatoes, bread and butter, cof- 
fee, and to top off with, a quarter sec- 
tion of old fashioned back-country 
mince pie, with great fat raisins to pop 
in one’s mouth. Reader, did you never 
toast a slice of mince pike on a forked 
stick cut to fit the pie? ‘‘No?” Well, 
vou have got something to live for. 

After lunch, my luck turned and I 
secured two good fish in short order, 
indeed, both got on while we were eat- 
ing. My companion secured the next 
fish and his fourth, making six in all. 
1 was satisfied for five fish is a good 
catch for the winter angler, many a 
time have I secured much less. My 
pet set angled away in vain, tho my 
faith in it was not disturbed in the 
least, I just knew it would win out. I 
vowed that I would not look at it, “just 
for luck,” until we were ready to leave 
the ice. We talked and visited by the 
fire, speculating upon the coming open 
season, which was drawing nearer rap- 
idly, discussed the war and religion, the 
outdoor press and ancient literature, as 
is the way with anglers everywhere. 
Ever and anon we would examine our 
sets, tho the first one was approached 
by neither. My friend secured another 
fish along towards 4 o'clock and his 
pride and lordliness was greatly in- 
Strange how a little 
thing will set up some people. 


creased thereby. 


At 4:30 we decided to pull up and 
hegan taking in the lines. One by one 
we folded them away and at last I ap- 
proached the first line set, remarking 
with an assumption of certainty which 
“Now I will 
show you a real pike.” I bent over 
the hole. The line was pulled off to 
one side and was stretched down taut 
as a fiddle-string, even the thick branch 
to which the line was tied was bending 
with the strain. I took the line in my 
hand gingerly and pulled gently. <A 
dead weight. I exerted more strength. 
Something down below was galvanized 
into sudden activity and the line was 
jerked from my fingers. Glad was I 
that the line was new and strong as 
well as securely tied to a green willow 
as thick thru as my wrist. 

I have fought some worthy game fish 
in my time, both with short rod and 
with willow fly wand, and there have 
been times when I have trembled for 


I was far from feeling, 


the integrity of my tackle; times when 
I found it hard to breathe for excite- 
ment; but I desire to confess to you 
here that for heart-rending anxiety and 
smothering excitement, those moments 
out there upon the ice clinging to that 
burning, singing chalk line has them all 
beaten to a frazzle. The fish was well 
spent when I undertook to lift the set, 
he might have been playing himself 
for three hours, otherwise I am cer- 
tain something would have parted. My 
companion danced around the hole, 
shouting advice and abjurations, to the 
first I paid no attention, to the second 
I mentally responded amen. Fortunate- 
ly there came a time when the fish’s 
nose was pointed into the hole, I pulled 
at the “psychological instant” and the 
fish shot out upon the ice. Such a 
pike! Such a pike! It weighed, fig- 
ures will not do, I must write it out 
in full length words, fifteen pounds and 
seven ounces, 

I stood for long minutes looking at it 
and was only brought back to earth, or 
rather ice, by hearing my friend say, 
“Well, you need not be so darn cocky 
about it, other fellows have caught big- 
ger pike.’’ I don’t believe I was set up 
half as much as he had been over his 
earlier triumph, but if I were I had 
reason, 

As we tramped along towards home, 
the big fish swinging from a pole borne 
upon our shoulders, my companion 
broke a long silence with: “Say, O. 
W., what would you have done if this 
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A VIEW OF THE UNDERWORLD. 
fish had been too large to draw out 
thru the hole?” 

To the victor all things are possible, 
so I answered easily: “Oh, I’d have 
drawn him out long.” 

My only excuse for appending the 
above narrative to this chapter is the 
one all sufficient reason, “It is not all 
of fishing just to fish.”” We must stop 
talking tackle now and then and catch 
a fish. 
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The Reel for Bait Fishing. 
“Minnow.” 


In bait fishing the type of reel to be 
employed depends upon the particular 
fishing to be indulged in. Naturally, 
the fisherman would not use the same 
reel for live-bait casting that he would 
for still-fishing, tho necessity might 
compel him to do so. A man can use 
almost any reel if he has nothing else. 
The ordinary bait-casting reel will 
serve mighty well for almost any sort 
of bait fishing, tho the angler will de- 
rive more sport from his pastime if he 
employ the reel best suited to the par- 
ticular variety of angling in which he is 
indulging. My general-purpose reel 
would be a quadruple multiplier, provid- 
ed with level-winding device. With 
such a winder I would feel perfectly 
safe in going up against almost any- 
thing a day’s sport might offer; but 
that is not saying that I have not favor- 
ite reels for various sorts of fishing. 
There is sometimes a wide difference 
between what a man can use and what 
he would use. 


Reel for Live-Bait Casting. 


I have but a word regarding the reel 
to be employed for casting live bait. It 
is the ree] best adapted to casting arti- 
ficial lures—that and nothing more. 
The demands upon the reel in casting 
a live minnow are exactly similar to the 
demands upon a reel handling an arti- 
ficial minnow. So if the fisherman 
likes the free-spool I would say use that, 
by all means, and in any event, if he 
be inclined to the easy way, I would 
suggest the level-winder, as it is not 
only an aid to the careless, but also a 
great time-saver. I am either careless 
or a miser of the minutes, for I use a 
level-winder. The only point to re- 
member when purchasing a ree] for 
live-bait casting is the ease with which 
a bait is torn; therefore secure a reel 
in which the inertia of the spool is 
overcome with as liitle effort as pos- 
sible. For that reason the free-spool is 
ideal, tho the angler must remember to 
slow up the flying spool gradually and 
not suddenly, unless he wishes to see 
his bait leave the hook and fly on thru 
space. 

The first time I tried out a free-spool 
in live-bait casting I was using green 
frogs and casting between eighty and a 
hundred feet—an easy cast with a free- 
spool, by the way. I remembered the 
point I have just mentioned for some 
time, initiating the cast and stopping 
the spool nicely; then I saw what I 
took to be the wake of a shy-rising fish, 
and sent my froggie hurtling thru the 
air, stopping the spool with a sudden 
jab of my thumb, Froggie tore loose 
and struck the water some feet beyond 
Where I had _ planned he should 
alight. There was a splash, a great 
swirl, and I realized that a large black 
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bass appreciated the cast if I did not. 
Reel for Still-Fishing With Live Bait. 
There is no necessity for the free- 
spool feature in still-fishing; it may 
even prove an embarrassment. The 
level-winding device is a decided advan- 
tage, for it frees the fisherman from 
reel attention, and he is at liberty to 
give all of his time to the struggling 
fish. As to the size of the reel, all will 
depend upon the depth of the water 
fished. Ordinarily a sixty-yard reel will 
prove amply large, and one can even 
use a smaller if he so desire; tho I 
could never see the advantage of the 
small reel. JI much prefer the eighty- 
yard size, using a filler of cheap line; 
reeling is so greatly facilitated, then, 
too, one might desire more line. Still- 
fishing is “fishing from the reel’ as 
truly as is bait casting, tho some an- 
glers do not realize it. 


Live-Bait Fishing With an Automatic. 


The fisherman might perhaps employ 
a single-action reel when bait fishing 
for bass, but I am reasonably certain 
that he would rue the day he undertook 
the job. A single-action can not handle 
line fast enough when one is fishing in 
twenty-five or thirty feet of water. 
There is, however, a reel dedicated to 
fly-fishing which works admirably. I 
refer to the execrated—by some—auto 
matic. The ree] has always seemed too 
heavy to me for fly-fishing, but when 
one is still-fishing the added weight is 
not noticeable. The ordinary type of 
fly rod may be employed, tho I prefer 
to use a regulation light bait rod, Hen- 
shall pattern, 814 or 9 ft. long, revers- 
ing the position of the automatic, the 
release lever pointing towards the butt 
of the rod and operated by the thumb of 
the fisherman. I know it sounds crude 
and all that, but try it. 

One of the most enjoyable morning’s 
angling I ever put in was when I was 
thus armed. 





The bass were biting free- 
ly on live minnows and always there 
was “something doing.” My rod was 
an eleven-foot split bamboo, my own 
manufacture, reel-seat above the hand. 
I was fishing in some twenty feet of 
water, close in under a high, steep bank 
below the mouth of a little creek. I 
had attached a light sinker to my line, 
light but with sufficient weight to 
tease the line from the reel. Invariably 
when the minnow reached the bottom of 
the lake there would be a tentative tug 
upon the line, then a moment’s quiet 
while the fish turned and swallowed the 
bait, as is the way of then I 
struck. Instantly there would be doings 
and excitement a-plenty. The way 
those bass would strip line from the 
reel was astounding. When I thought 
they had gone far enough I would press 
the lever, and in they would come, only 
to go out again and be brought incon- 
tinently back. The bass fought himself 
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in very truth. It was rare fun and dif- 
ferent from any other sort of fishing. 

I presume the critics, who are always 
on the lookout for something other than 
themselves or their own doings to find 
fault with, will criticize the method; but 
I am willing for them to exercise their 
loved jaws so long as other fishermen 
have the advantage of my experience. 

The automatic reel is a good reel for 
still-fishing with live bait from a boat. 
Unfortunately I have found the auto- 
matic quite apt to get out of order, and 
when it is “on the bum” it is very much 
“hors de combat.” Of the reels men- 
tioned in this paper, of course the best 
general-purpose reel is the regulation 
quadruple multiplier provided with line- 
laying attachment—that goes without 
emphasis. But whatever reel is select- 
ed, be sure jit is a good one, for while 
apparently not much will be required of 
the winch in still-fishing, the fisherman 
will be surprised to discover how im- 
portant it is, and when the fish are bit- 
ing, how constantly it will be on the 
move. Always play the fish from the 
spool; it is the only successful and sat- 
isfactory way. 


‘‘Beauty Draws Us With a Single 


Hair. 


A husband and wife, who are both 
skilled anglers, were members last sum. 
mer of a jolly camping party, and were 
held in high estimation as providers for 
the camp tabie. One day, when the 
fatigue of a mountain climb, which 
these two had not shared, kept the rest 
of the party lazily in hut or hammock, 
they were delegated to go to a trout 
brook a mile or more distant, and catch 
a supper for all. Some time after their 
departure it was found that their fish- 
ing book had been left behind. When 
they returned with baskets briming, 
they were asked what flies they had 
used. 

“Oh,” said the wife, casually, “Jack’s 
hair is red, and mine is black, and | 
was able to make a cast that suited the 
trout to a T. It was just like the flies 
they were rising to. We've found it 
convenient before to be blond and 
brunette.” 

Altho she did not know it, the lady 
had a distinguished predecessor in the 
This 
vas John Wilson, known to literature 
as “Christopher 
skillful and ardent devotee of the sport 


same ingenious form of angling. 
North,” who was a 


Once, arriving at a fine stream in Scot- 
and, he found the trout numerous, and 
rising freely to feast upon a peculiar 
kind of insect, with which he was not 
acquainted, apparently a variety of red 
spider. On searching his fishing book, 
he found he had nothing with which he 
could make up a cast that resembled 
this insect closely enough to deceive 


even the least intelligent of fish. For 
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a moment he was bitterly disappointed. 
Then he hastily retraced his steps to 
the village. 

‘‘Wha’s the nearest mon wi’ a carrot- 
ty pow?” he asked the first native he 
met, who, after brief consideration, in- 
formed him that the nearest red-headed 
resident ‘‘wasna a mon—she’s a lassie.” 
She was, in fact, the “meenister’s hired 
lass,” Mysie by name. 

The angler, with hasty thanks, hur- 
ried at once to the parsonage, where 
he found Mysie, whose “pow” was more 
than carrotty—it was fiery and flaming. 
By a judicious mingling of persuasion 
and payment, she was induced to part 
with a tress. The enterprising author- 
fisherman carried the hair back to the 
burn, twisted a portion of it rapidly 
into an excellent semblance of a 
sprawly red spider, and cast upon the 
waters. With a rush and a swirl, a fine 
large trout seized it instantaneously, 
and before the day was over, enough 
flecked and flashing victims had fol- 
lowed their leader to afford the trium- 
phant angler his best catch of the 
season.—From the Youth’s Companion. 


Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 438—A Book With Colored 
Pictures of Trout Desired. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have 
just finished reading your “Trout Lore” 


Outdoor Life 


and enjoyed it very much indeed. It 
sure is O. K. I live right in the heart 
of the Rocky Mountains, and our 
streams are alive with speckled beau- 
ties, so I can give our patients a taste 
of fish, and let me say that a fish diet 
almost always works a cure. But I have 
wandered away from my subject, or 
rather, from my object in writing you. 
Do you know of any book giving the 
names of various trout with pictures in 
colors?—P., G. G., ‘““‘Whitefish Hospital,” 
Whitefish, Mont. 

I wish to thank you for your good 
words regarding “Trout Lore.” Natural- 
ly, a father is pleased when his child 
is praised. Unfortunately, I know of no 
book giving pictures of all species of 
trout in natural colors. To produce 
such a book would be very expensive 
indeed, and it is exceedingly doubtful if 
the sale would be sufficiently large to 
anywhere near meet the initial outlay. 
That such a book would be enjoyable 
goes without saying. “American Food 
and Game Fishes,” $4, while it does 
not give pictures of the various species 
in color, does provide adequate descrip- 
tions, and is very much worth while. 
“Trout Fly-Fishing in America’ does 
give some color pictures and is very 
complete in its field; sells at $7.50. 
Hither of these books can undoubtedly 
be secured thru Outdoor Life. You cer- 





























“NOW, WHY THE DICKENS COULDN’T I FIND YOUSE THE OTHER DAY WHEN I WANTED TO 
GO FISHIN’?” 


tainly live in a great trout country, and 
when I am compelled to seek refuge in 
a hospital I hope it will be your hos- 
pital that will open its doors to me, for 
I sure believe in your trout diet.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 439—The Sportsmanship 
of It. 


Angling Editor Outdoor Life:—Damn 
it, man, I love you! That is, I love the 
spirit in any man that is so broad and 
comprehensive that it can see the in- 
tent of an action and can comprehend 
the motives of a fellow spirit, even if 
the ends desired are reached by a dif- 
ferent route than the one pursued by 
the majority of ome’s fellows. All this 
is merely to say that your defense of 
the bait fisherman and the angler who 
would entice the gay and festive rain- 
bow from his habitat with the spinner 
or other means than the artificial fly, 
finds a warm spot in my heart. The 
reasons are many, but J will tell you 
where it hits the strongest. In this 
county the aforesaid rainbow reaches 
an enormous size in most of the 
streams and lakes—the record is, I be- 
lieve, 221% lbs., taken from Upper Kla- 
math Lake—but many are taken in the 
neighborhood of twenty pounds, and 
most of the big ones are taken on spin- 
ners and live bait. I have never heard 
of one larger than fourteen pounds 
taken on a fly, and the big ones taken 
on artificial flies are taken from the 
streams. Now, forsooth, should a man 
forfeit the pleasure of tying up with 
one of these noble fellows just because 
he is a “fly-fisherman’’? Here another: 
Klamath Lake is connected with Lake 
Ewauna by Link River. This stream 
falls sixty-five feet in three-quarters of 
a mile, so you can imagine the speed 
with which it hustles on its way around 
the huge boulders and over its rocky 
bed. It’s full of rainbow and lake 
trout, and the season here is open all 
the year round, with the limit placed at 
eighteen inches, and when I say that it 
is seldom that it is necessary to throw 
one back, you can imagine what the run 
of fish amounts to. This is all winter 
fishing, of course, for in the summer the 
big ones desert the rapid waters of this 
stream for the deeper water of the 
lakes or the colder streams emptying 
into the lakes from farther up. Now, it 
would be the act of an imbecile to try 
to entice these lively fellows with a fly, 
wouldn’t it? But when any died-in-the- 
wool fly-fisherman, or dead-in-the-head, 
either, tries to tell me that it isn’t sport 
to tackle one of these fellows on a Ssix- 
ounce rod, ten-pound test line, single- 
gut leader (I like ’em short, too; three 
feet or less), why, you know, and I 
know, that he’s off his bang. No one 
in the world enjoys “fly-fishing” any 
better than I do, and by the same token, 
no one in the world has a better outfit 




















of rods than | have, because I have what 
suits me to a dot, and that’s the best 
anyone can get, isn’t it? But just be- 
tween you and I, we have got to admit 
that some of them are very narrow. 
Let me explain what I mean. Two years 
ago I was on Williamson River on a day 
early in the spring when I could not get 
them to take any fly in my assortment. 
I met a fellow-fisherman who had ex- 
actly the same complaint to make, and 
we sat down on the bank of the river 
to talk it over. Finally he said: “I 
know where some big ones are lying, 
but they won’t rise to a fly. On my 
way down I picked up a little frog and 
threw it in the river in that deep hole 
below the ledge up the river, and a big 
fellow grabbed it as soon as it struck 
the water. I tried this two or three 
times, and it was always the same.” 
“Why didn’t you put on a hook and 
catch them?” I asked. “Why, I’m a 
fly-fishermen!” he responded in the 
most aggrieved tone imaginable. “So 
am I,” I replied. But if there are any 
frogs left and the trout are still in the 
same humor, the Missie and I are going 
to have some of them in the pan for 
supper this evening.” Well, I went to 
the deep hole, caught me Mr. Frog and 
put him on a small hook, and it was 
even as he said. No sooner had it struck 
the water than the fight was on. Now, 
here’s the funny part of it: The “fly 
fisherman” went along, and all I could 
do I could not keep him from helping 
to land them. He was more excited 
during the different fights than I was, 
and was bound and determined to net 
each fish. I had the pleasure of fight- 
ing three big trout—the smallest 4% 
and the largest 6% lbs.—on exactly the 
same tackle that I was using in fly-fish- 
ing, with the exception of the hook, 
which was about a No. 4 snell; the 
fight was just as earnest, I had to get 
them away from the pco] just as fast 
and keep out of sight just as much as 
if I had been using a fly. The only 
difference I could see was that I had 
the sport, while the “fly-fisherman”’ 
watched. So, Brother Smith, you can 
understand why it is that I appreciate 
your defense of the bait and spinner 
man. From the time the flies begin to 
hatch until they are all gone for the 
season I am as much of a fly crank as 
any of them, but my delight is a fair 
fight with a “big” fellow, and it is just 
as delightful to fight him with one 
weapon as another, and when his nat- 
ural advantages allow him to get the 
best of it I can say with a smile: ‘So 
long, old fellow, we’ll try it again some 
time, maybe.” And that’s what I’m go- 
ing to say to you right now, “So long.” 
—N. O., Klamath Falls, Ore. 

I, too, could never understand the 
man who cries, ‘“‘No sport” at the fellow 
who uses worms, provided the latter 
employs light tackle and gives his game 
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A GOOD CATCH FROM THE MADISON. 


a chance for its life. Not all the fly- 
fishermen met by me are as consistent 
as was the stranger who helped you net 
your big fish. But I am a fly-fisher, 
make no mistake about that. After the 
flies come until the season closes [| al- 
most never resort to other than the 
fuzzy-wuzzy lures. Once I was on an 
extended tramp trip, with my wife and 
daughter, and we struck one stream 
where flies were useless; the only tak- 
ing bait was a chunk of chub. As we 
were living off the land. of course, I 
resorted to chub. Well, the sportsman 
is a sportsman in spite of tackle and 
not because of it—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 440—A Good Catch From 
the Madison. 

Editor Angling 
sending you a snapshot I took of Jos. 
Smith II, on the Madison River, with 
his catch of brown-spotted trout. There 
are ten of the beauties which will aver- 
age four pounds each, and all taken on 
a No. 10 fly, 2%-oz rod. Mr. Smith is 
the editor of the Silver State, the lead- 
ing paper of our county, and the most 
expert fisherman in the county. The 


Department:—I am 





Madison River is one of the greatest 
trout and grayling streams on earth. 
Brown-spotted trout and Rainbow are 
often taken weighing from ten to six- 
teen pounds.—J. E. W., Deer Lodge, 
Mont. 

Judging from the letters and pictures 
coming in from time to time, I do not 
wonder that you consider the Madison 
one of the greatest trout streams in the 
world. I dream of fishing it. Be as- 
sured, should I ever make that long- 
planned trip West, I shall be glad to 
accept your kind invitation to fish with 
you.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 441—A Good Bait. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am 
not a regular subscriber to Outdoor 
Life, but have read it since the first 
issue was printed. Being that angling 
is my hobby, I always turn to the an- 
gling department first, and have 
gleaned much valuable information from 
it. I want to tell you of a fishing 
method which [| first saw, in the North- 
ern Minnesota Lake region, in 1892. It 
is this: Nearly all fishes have a tough, 
leather-like V-shaped piece of skin un- 





40 
derneath the lower lip, the scientific 
name of which I do not know. This is 


cut out and placed on a No. 5-O Car- 
lisle single hook, attached to No. 5 
fluted nickel Skinner spoon. Generally 
used with a long cane pole, tho many 
anglers use it with bait rod and reel. 
This lure is very attractive to nearly 
all kinds of fishes. In lakes containing 
a good variety of fishes, I have caught 
muskies, pickerel (pike), wall-eye, 
perch, large and small-mouth bass and 
rock bass—all on the same lure, without 
changing hook or spoon; and often, too, 
without renewing the bait, which being 
tough, remains on the hook for a con- 
siderable time. Of course the size of 
spoon and hook can be varied to suit 
local conditions. Also one must first 
catch a fish to procure a bait. But this 
is comparatively easy in most cases. 
While I have read of similar methods, 
I have never seen this method in print, 
in the full sense of the word. No doubt 
some of our critics will pronounce this 
method as unsportsmanlike. Perhaps 
they are right. But, brother anglers, 
are there not times in camp when it is 
fish or no dinner, or perhaps only hard- 
tack and potatoes fried in water?—W. 
G., Sierra Madre, Cal. 

The lure—or more properly—bait, is 
not unknown to anglers; indeed, in 
some sections it is almost the favorite 
bait for brook trout by certain old-tim- 
ers. I have never resorted to it, save 
as a last expedient when no other lure 
or bait was unavailable. Quite recently 
I was bass fishing with an ancient citi- 
zen, and after I had taken my first fish 
on a plug he cut out the “throat piece” 
and fished with that exclusively. How- 
with my lures 
It is a good 


ever, I took more fish 
than he did with his bait. 
wrinkle to remember when one is out 
of bait, tho, like the historic rabbit pie, 
one must first catch his fish. 


Letter No. 442—The Steel Rod for Salt- 
Water Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am 
not a subscriber to Outdoor Life, but 
get it regularly from the newsstands. 


I would like an answer to the following 
questions: Will the Bristol steel rods, 
Muscallonge Nos, 21 and 22, stand up 
under the strain of surf fishing, and are 
they stiff enough to cast the heavy 
sinkers that are used? Which handle 
would be the best—cork or celluloid? 
Is there a book giving the complete list 
of fishes, and pictures of same, in both 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans?—T. E. 
C., El Centro, Cal. 

You will find the Bristol Nos. 21 and 
22 all right for surf fishing where the 
fish do not run above fifty pounds. The 
rods are extensively used for weakfish 
with satisfaction. Where one is apt to 
hook larger fish than those of the 
weight given, I would use the No. 26 
rod, called, I believe, “the Tarpon and 
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Tuna rod.” By all means get the cork 
handle, The only book with which I am 
acquainted that gives a complete list 
of salt-water game fishes is ‘American 
Food and Game Fishes,” so often men- 
tioned in “The Fireside.”’ You will also 
find Holder's “Big Game at Sea” and 
“Big Game Fishes of the U. S.” very 
helpful, Either can be secured of Out- 
door Life.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 443—English Casting 
Records. 

Editor Angling Department:—As an 
angling expert I believe you will be in- 
terested in this: In a recent British 
publication I notice the following rec- 
ords as made at European tournaments 
and will be glad to know if you consider 
these as really meritorious perform- 
ances. They were made under tourna- 
ment conditions, from platforms erect- 
ed over the water on lakes and rivers. 
All made apparently with rods of a cer- 
tain English make, but these records 
are used to emphasize the quality and 
possibilities of the reel (by the same 
makers) rather than the rods used. 
These records are authentic and seem 
to me to be rather notable examples. 
“Tournament records of ......... bait- 
casting and spinning reel: %-oz., 161 
ft.; 144-0z., 323 ft. 7 ins.; 14-0z., 213 ft. 
% in.; 1%-oz., 293 ft.; all made with 
single-hand split bamboo rods varying 
in length and weight, but none of them 
the short bait casting rod known in 
the U. S. A. Six-oz., 230 ft.; 8-oz., 279 
ft. 2 ins.; these two made with a split 
bamboo sea rod from a pier extending 
into the sea on the east coast of Eng- 
land, The reél used was the sea form 
of the one used for the records above. 
Trout fly (single) casting: 11 ft., three- 
piece split bamboo, steel center, single- 
hand, weight 101% oz., cast 12414 ft.; 
10 ft., three-piece, split bamboo, single- 
hand, weight 8 oz., cast 105 ft.: 7-ft., 
two-piece, single-hand, 
over 75 ft.; 9-ft., 
bamboo, single-hand, 
weight 5% 0oz., cast 88% ft.; 9-ft., two- 
piece, split bamboo, single-hand, weight 
3 0z. 4 drms., cast 87 ft. Salmon fly 

1014-ft., three-piece, split bamboo, 


bamboo, 
weight 2%, oz., cast 
two-piece, 


split 


split 


rod: 
steel center, double-handed, weight -24 
0Z., cast a 21%4-0z. spoon (weight includes 
the lead used), 351 ft. This firm’s rods, 
in point of durability, material, work- 
manship, adaptability for the work in 
hand and beauty of finish, are the fin- 
est tools imaginable. Their reels are 
very good, but essentially different to 
those used on this side of the Atlantic. 
They put out one-piece split bamboo 
trout rods from 9 to 11 ft. and weighing 
from 6% to 8% ozs., which have killed 
trout up to six pounds and over. Also 
two-piece split bamboo salmon fly rods 
of 14 ft. These two examples show the 
quality of the material used, as it must 
be unusually good bamboo to yield 


pieces large enough and of the proper 
quality for such work. The firm re- 
cently issued their forty-second annual 
of their “Anglers’ Guide.” Altho not a 
subscriber technically, I have taken Out- 
door Life thru my news dealer, in va- 
rious parts of this country, even since 
the inception of the magazine. Permit 
me to add my quota of praise and 
thankfulness for your excellently con- 
ducted department, and accept my 
wishes for the best of piscatorial joys 
for you thruout the coming year.—W. 
S., Vancouver, Canada. 

My Dear Sir:—I have your good let- 
ter of recent date and thank you for 
your words of apprecpiation. I was 
greatly interested in the casting rec- 
ords; they certainly show skill and a 
powerful rod. There is such a vast dif- 
ference between English tackle and 
methods that one may not compare the 
work to American. I have tried out the 
steel-center rod, and must say that 
while it has wonderful casting power, 
I do not enjoy using it. We shall be 
very glad indeed to hear from you again 
regarding casting and angling.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 444—A Bass Fly Enthusiast 
From Arkansas, 

Editor Angling Department:—I wish 
to express to you my deep appreciation 
of your articles in the sporting papers 
which I have been following for a num- 
ber of years. I have been induced, 
largely thru your articles, to tie all my 
own flies and bucktails; and I have 
almost as keen a pleasure in tying a 
good fly as in its use. I am in as fine 
bass-fishing country as lies outdoors, 
near the St. Francis River, and many 
lakes, and am drifting to the use of the 
fly almost exclusively. If you ever 
come East and can stop over here dur- 
ing the fishing season I will certainly 
make it worth your while. The biggest 
catch of bass ever taken in one day 
was made, so I am told, a few miles 
north of here in the St. Francis River. 
This was by a sportsman who returned 
nearly all to the water again. A few 
days ago myself and a friend caught 
over 100 in a day.—D. A. P., Forest City, 
Ark. 

Let me say that I appreciate your 
kind words, for it does a fellow a lot of 
good now and then to be told that he is 
helping, if only in a small way. While 
I catch my full share of fish, it is the 
dream side—the aesthetical side, if you 
please—of angling that appeals to me. 
There is as much real sport in getting 
ready to go fishing as in the actual fish- 
ing itself. I had as soon, almost, tie a 
fly as use it. There have been times on 
the first day of the open season when 
I have hesitated to cast my fly for the 
first time; it is such a big moment 
when the law is off. You certainly 


must have great opportunities for bass 
study in your section, and I would be 
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very glad indeed to accept your most 
kind invitation, and shall hope to do so 
some day.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 445—Which Rod Would You 
Select? 

Editor Angling Department:—I have 
been a life-long angler, starting of 
course as a mere fisherman, and now 
have arrived at a place where I desire 
the very best outfit possible. After 
reading your articles and replies in 
Outdoor Life I have come to the conclu- 
sion that you are the man to help me. 
I have purchased a Hardy reel anc 
tapered line; now I want the rod. There 
is a shop here that handles Leonard, 
Thomas and Hardy rods. Which would 
you advise me to purchase?—M. G., 
Seattle, Wash. ; 

I do not know what you will do with 
me for confessing to such a heresy, but 
truly, the matter of the name is uncon- 
sequental—that is, in such high-class 
rods as you mention. Personally I think 
my first choice would be a Leonard, 
with the Thomas a close second, As to 
the Hardy—well, the name alone is suf- 
ficient guarantee, tho I prefer an “all- 
American.” I can not tell you which 
make of rod to select. Sometimes out 
of three rods, alike, grade for grade, 
one will fit you better than the others. 
I know many wise rodsters smile at 
that word “fit,” but nevertheless, I have 
come to believe in it. Last year I pur- 
chased a truly high-grade rod, one I 
had dreamed of owning for days and 
months, yea, years; but when I got it | 
was unable to handle it at all. It took 
one whole day on the stream to get out 
my flies in any taking manner. Had | 
had a second rod with me I know that 
new tool would have been returned to 
the car in disgrace, As it was I was 
compelled to use it or nothing. Along 
towards night I began to get out line, 
but only half-style, so to speak. The 
rod did not fit me. Try out your rods, 
and the one that handles well with your 
reel and line, that purchase. That is 
my best advice to you. I could not 
select between the names you give. 
The last is as good as the first.— 
oO. W. S. 


Letter No. 446—What About the Pflue- 
ger-Supreme Casting Reel. 
Editor Angling Department:—A friend 
of mine was telling about a new reel, 
“the sPflueger-Supreme,” which he said 
was just on the market, and a great 
winder. What about it, and who makes 
it, and at what price?—Nibs, N. Y. 
The “Pflueger-Supreme” is one of the 
latest if not the very best casting reel 
to appear. It possesses all the “auto” 
features that any reel boasts of and is 
a real beauty. Strong and durable, ar- 
tistic in design and simple in construc- 
tion. The level-winding device is en- 
cased in a little box so as to exclude all 
sand and dirt. A unique feature is that 
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the box falls down out of the way when 
the cast is made and back into position 
the instant the reel handle is turned. 
The line guide picks up the line at 
either end of the spool. The spool is 
free in casting, re-engaging the instant 
the angler begins to crank. It possesses 
the anti-backlash mechanism which is 
under control of the rodster. A button 
attached to the rear plate gives any 
tension desired by a simple turn to the 
right or left, or can be thrown off en- 
tirely. Personally I do not like the anti- 
backlash feature, preferring to do my 
own thumbing, so I am glad to have the 
throw-off. However, let me say, as 1 
have said many times here and else- 
where, the self-thumbing feature is fine 
for the man who does not care to mas- 
ter the art of thumbing. All in all, it 
certainly is a good winch. Is sold by 
the Enterprise Manufacturing Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio, for $20. You will like the 
reel.—O. W. S. 





The Can-Opener’s Rival. 


Tattered and torn and faded and worn, 
And old as my camping years, 
With nary a grace in your plain old 
face, 
But the grace that time endears, 


Yet, tried and true and right as rain, 


You have stuck when all went 
wrong; 

When tide and wind proved fickle 
friends 

And the jinx of the woods worked 
strong. 

Long gone are the days when tin: 


canned food 
Could buy me the flush of pride, 
And the camp is free from putty dough 
When you are at my side. 


For the scoffers came and remain to 
pray 
With a grateful filled-up look, 
When I flirt with you o’er a jerked beef 
stew, 
Dear old camp cookery book. 


LEROY LAMPORT. 
































A photograph of Mirror Lake, Yosemite 
by Carrie Linscott of Watsonville, Cal. 





A STUDY IN REFLECTION. 


Valley, California, sent to Outdoor Life 
It was taken at 7 a.m. by H. C. Best. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws of any state. 
always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state 
after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 


information will 
alleged to have been committed, 


game department’s duties in the premises, 
but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


nels, 


About Breeding of Deer and Elk. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The gentleman 
from California said something in his 
article in your magazine about seeing 
young deer at all seasons of the year. 
I am not disputing his word, but I will 
say that I have lived a good bit in the 
mountains, and have asked men that 
have lived twenty years in the Cali- 
fornia mountains, and I have not seen 
that phenomena take place. 

The rutting season of the deer here 
is the last week in September when they 
run for a few days and do not run again 
until the first of November. 

The only object that I could tell in 
the run stopping was the late winter. 
The winter was late and very severe 
and is bidding fair for a late spring. I 
am not speaking for California in gen- 


eral. I am only speaking of the Frazier 
Mountain country. F. DRIGGERS. 
Calif, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In response to 
your request in the April number of 
your excellent magazine for informa- 
tion regarding the breeding of deer and 
sheep in California: 

Habits of animals vary so greatly un- 
der different conditions that one learns 
to avoid dogmatic statements concern- 
ing them; but nearly thirty 
ebservation while hunting and collect- 
ing scientific specimens in this state, 
convinces me that Mr. Gordon is mis- 
about big horns breeding twice 
and Mr. Riggin equally so in 
to the breeding of deer at all 

Indeed, most observers in this 
state will find it hard to avoid consid- 
ering the matter as a joke. 

Certainly editorial attitude of a 
“Show Me,” as shown in your 
remarks on the subject, 


years of 


taken 
a year, 
respect 


seasons, 


your 
courteous 
is justified. 
Food abundance, which is well recog- 
nized as the strongest factor in breed- 
ing among all must tend to 
confine the period of bearing young 
among our large ruminants to that sea- 
when the growth of vegetation is 
Local conditions may vary the 
extent, but the general 


animals, 


son 
greatest. 


time to some 


rule of once a year, and that the time 
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It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 








when feed is best, prevails. When col- 
lecting in the vast Delta region about 
the head of the Gulf of California, we 
found the great “burro” deer rutting in 
February, months after the smaller 
mule deer of the coast country had 
passed the mating madness. In explana- 
tion we found that the one season of 
sure and abundant fresh feed in that 
desert region is in mid-summer, follow- 
ing the great overflow of the Colorado 
River, when the snow melts in the dis- 
tant Rocky Mountains, and the coming 
of the fawns seemed to be timed ac- 
cordingly. 

Among the flesh eaters, this rule, tho 
general, is less hard and fast. The 
panther, with true feline lawlessness, 
seems to produce young at almost any 
time. The bear, on the other hand, is 
generally credited with producing cubs 
but once in two years, commonly two 
in number in this state. 

I am familiar with the Colorado de- 
sert mentioned by Mr. Gordon, and the 
Nelson sheep found there. For years I 
made trips thru that interesting and 
weirdly beautiful region, hunting, col- 
lecting, botanizing, and exploring the 
many palm-lined cafions that lie hidden 
among the desolate hills. It is a region 
of drifting sand, strange vegetation, 
ocean thrills and broken pottery that 
hark back to ancient villages beside a 
summer sea, It stretches for a hun- 
dred miles and more to the Colorado 
River, and is flanked by rock-bound 
ranges that have been rent and torn 
by volcanic forces into remarkable 
gorges, or eroded into fantastic turrets 
and pinnacles, all metal-stained and 
painted in quite wonderful colors, 

I have observed the desert sheep at 
all seasons, and at one time was com- 
missioned to collect six specimens for 
the mounted group now shown by the 
California Academy of Sciences in Gol- 
den Gate Park, San Francisco. To se- 
cure these we were obliged to camp on 
the trail of the sheep bands for nearly 
six weeks, and had ample chance to 
study them. The rut was over when 
we began our hunt in late October and 
a ewe taken a little later contained an 
embryo so far advanced as to show all 


its torm plainly, including small curved 
horns and dainty black feet. Frank 
Stephens, the pioneer naturalist of Cali- 
fornia, captured a young lamb in April, 
and in his book, “California Mammals,” 
states that the young of the big horn 
are born about March. We once col- 
lected several sheep in the Cocopah 
Mountains in Lower California in Feb- 
ruary and found them about to drop 
young. I have never seen tracks of 
very small lambs except in spring and 
early summer. 

As for deer breeding at all seasons, 
so surprising a fact could hardly have 
escaped us all till now, I have done a 
little hunting in Monterey County, but 
failed to note any local conditions there 
that would tend to change the usual 
ruie of deer-breeding elsewhere. There 
is, of course, a limited variation in time 
every where, possibly a couple of 
months at most. Other factors, such as 
delayed birth and shortage of food 
make some fawns drop behind in the 
race. Here in the Redwoods I have 
seen a fawn hardly as large as a bob- 
cat in December, and still spotted. This 
may have resulted from loss of its 
mother early in life. Also the dense 
shade of the redwoods tends to pro- 
duce a depauperate race of deer, much 
inferior to those in the open hills a 
short distance inland. When we remem- 
ber that for about half of the year 
bucks are without suitable antlers for 
the combats of the mating season, to 
say nothing of their depleted vitality 
when growing new antlers, any argu- 
ment that Geer mate at any season of 
the year—but what’s the use? 

Calif. H. E. WILDER. 


REPLY BY NED FROST. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The two _ let- 
ters from M. S. Gordon and J. A. Rig- 
gin of California interested me very 
r-uch, and I note it rather got the goat 
of the e‘icor, too. 

Now it may be possible that the deer 
and sheep of the southern country do 
breed twice a season, but I am from 
Missouri ana will have to be shown. 
Years ago iu this country we always 
had a few tame deer and elk on the 
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ranch, at one time as many as seven- 
teen elk were around the place, and we 
haa a pretty good chance to observe 
their habits. and so I am giving one 
reason why i am unable to believe that 
any antlered animal that sheds their 
antlers each season is capable of breed- 
ing twice a season. 

Our bull elk showed no signs of be- 
ivg able to breed during the late winter 
and all thru the spring and summer 
while their new antlers were growing, 
but as soon as their horns were ma- 
tured, end even before any of the cow 
elk came in season these bull elk would 
commence to nerd the milch cows and 
anv of the range cows that were in 
season, and woe to any Hereford bull 
that tried to interfere. This would con- 
tinue right thru the regular running sea- 
son of the elk and on up till about New 
Years, when the bull elk would cease 
to pay any further attention to either 
cow-elk or cow till about the latter part 
of the following August. 

This seems to prove to me that na- 
ture has so arranged matters with the 
antlered tribe that they are incapable 
of breeding while there antlers are in 
unprime condition. At any rate this 
was the case, I am sure, with elk; and 
I see no reason why it would not be the 
same with deer. As to sheep I am not 
so sure but what they might breed at 
any time of the season, as of course 
their horns are not shed as are the 
deer and elk antlers. 

I am simply giving the above state- 
ments aS my own observations, and 
would be very much interested to hear 
more along this line, for it is a new 
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one on me, and I have always felt that 
any antlered game was incapable of 
breeding except when their antlers 
were in the prime. NED W. FROST. 

Wyoming. 

Note:—Breeding among all kinds of 
animals, just like plants producing 
seeds, seems to be largely, if indeed not 
wholly, a matter of food, climatic con- 
ditions and other surroundings, and not 
a matter of internal physical make up. 
Still, but little is definitely known on 
the whole subject.—Editor. 





Conservation of Wild Life in 
Colorado. 


In the conservation of wild life we 
must have the co-operation of public 
sentiment without which mere legisla- 
tive enactments are useless. 

The laws of Colorado relating to 
migratory birds now conform to the 
federal laws, which conform as nearly 
as possible to nature’s principles, pro- 
tecting the birds during the reproduc- 
tive seasons. And the elimination of 
spring shooting affords us much better 
sport in the logical fall period. 

In our non-migratory species of game 
birds—the sage, “blue” or _ dusky, 
sharp-tailed and pinnated grouse—the 
extension of the closed season to cover 
the breeding period has given them a 
better chance to evade extinction. 

Time was when our game was a life 
resource of our mountain pioneers. It 
was plentiful and esteemed more as a 
food product than as a means of sport 
in its chase. Today the conditions are 
reversed and with extinction practical- 
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ly in sight, it was absolutely necessary 
to pass laws prohibiting the killing of 
game for market. 

The education of the public was slow 
but sure and now public sentiment 
favors sensible protection of our game. 
The careless waste which was once a 
national fault is now universally re- 
garded as a national crime. 

That protection gives results is prov- 
ed splendidly in Colorado. Our herds 
of elk, deer, antelope and mountain 
sheep being decidedly on the increase; 
so much so that they are to be seen 
from the car windows along our rail- 
ways any month in the fall of the year, 
often coming down into the streets of 
our mountain towns to eat hay that 
the people furnish them eagerly, the 
towns of Ouray, Glenwood Springs, 
Buena Vista, Gunnison and Durango 
being notable in this respect. 

In the matter of game fish, drastic pro- 
tection and judicious propagation by 
the state authorities have worked won- 
ders in the public waters of our state. 
There are hundreds of miles of clear 
running streams suitable for trout life 
that are now annually stocked, and 
each year shows an increase of our 
world-famed trouts, furnishing unequal- 
led sport not only to appreciative resi- 
dents, but to hundreds of thousands of 
tourists as well. The cheerful and ear- 
nest co-operation of public sentiment 
alone has made this possible, and its 
continuance is assured. Now that Colo- 
rado sportsmen are helping us conserve 
and protect our game and fish its per- 
petuation is assured. 

A COLORADO GAME WARDEN. 

















Milady and her lord—a pair of white tails photographed in Montana by Gus A. Swanson. 
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An Act To Protect Bears, and Forbidding the Use of Steel 
Traps, etc., in Their Pursuit 


Be it Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of... 


No person shall at any time of the year take any kind 
of bear with a steel trap, or set, for the purpose of trap- 
ping any animal whatsoever, any steel trap larger than 
what is generally known and designated as a No. 4 New- 
house, and no person ghall at any time of the year set a 
deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose of trapping or 
capturing any kind or species of bears whatsoever. Any- 
one found in possession of such a trap, deadfall, snare or 
pen outside the corporate limits of any city or town of this 
state at any time of year, or who shall have set or assisted 
in the setting of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen for the 
purpose of trapping or capturing bears, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and fined in accerdance with the provi- 
sions of this act. 

No person shall during the months of July and August, 
take, pursue, wound or kill any kind of bear in any man- 
ner whatsoever, with these exceptions: That for the pur- 
pose of propagating and holding in any public park or 
zoological enclosure, or for the purpose of killing for the 
use of any public museum, the State Game Commissioner 
may, at his discretion, issue permits for the taking of 
such animals at any time of the year. Or where it has 
been shown to the satisfaction of the State Game Com- 
missioner that a bear has committed depredations suffi- 
cient to warrant his being killed, the State Game Commis- 
sioner may make provision for his death. 


No person shall take or kill during the open season on 
bears, more than two of the kind commonly known as 
black, brown or cinnamon bears, nor more than one griz- 
zly bear, with the following exception: In addition to the 
above number, cubs under 1 year old, which have been 
following a mother that has been killed, may be taken, 
but they must be captured alive and their lives preserved 
if pessible. Possession during the closed season of any 
part of such animal shall be prima facie evidence of guilt. 

Any person who violates any of the provisions of this 
act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be liable 
to a fine of not more than $200 nor less than $50 for each 
offense, or to imprisonment for not more than sixty days, 
or both, at the discretion of the court. 

This bill has beeen prepared after the exchange of much 
correspondence with America’s leading sportsmen and natur- 
alists. In its present text it is not meant to entirely con- 
form to the needs of all states, but is intended to include 
the most vital general provisions necessary for bear protec- 
tion in the United States, with the idea of changing the 
seasons, bag, etce., to conform to the requirements of any 
of the several states. We consider the bill an ideal one for 
the states of Colorado or Wyoming, for example. Volunteers 
are needed who are willing to assume the work of intro- 
cucing this bill into the assemblies of the states which meet 
this winter. Game associations and prominent sportsmen can 
do a great work in this campaign. Write J. A, McGuire, 
editor of Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo., if further particulars 
than those set forth are required, 


A Bill for an Act Concerning Game and Fish 


There shall be and is hereby created a State Board of 
Fish and Game Commissioners which shall consist of five 
members, each of whom shall be a citizen and resident of 
the State of Colorado. One, and no more, of said mem- 
bers shall be a resident of Denver, and each of the other 
four shall reside at least seventy-five miles apart. No 
more than two of said members shall be of the same polit- 
ical party. Two of said members shall serve for two 
years each, two for four years each, and one for six years, 
or until their successors shall have been appointed and 
qualified, and when such successor or successors shall 
have been appointed or qualified, he (or they) shall serve 
for a term of two years. The appointment of the mem- 
bers of the State Game and Fish Commission shall be 
made by the governor; none but active sportsmen and 
fishermen shall be entitled to positions as members of this 
commission. 

The said State Board of Fish and Game Commissioners 
shall, as soon as appointed, and annually thereafter, meet 
and organize by the election of a chairman and secretary, 
and shall hold semi-annual meetings at the State Capitol, 
and at such other times and places as it may deem neces- 
sary and proper. Three members of said State Board of 
Fish and Game Commissioners shall constitute a quorum 
and shall have full power to transact any and all business 
which may come before said State Board of Fish and 
Game Commissioners. 

The members of said State Board of Fish and Game 
Cominissioners shall receive no compensation for their 


services as members thereof, except a per diem of $5 for 
each member of said board for every day that said board 
is in actual session in the discharge of its duties; also in 
addition each member shall receive his actual railroad 
The total sum to be drawn by each member of 
said board on said account in any one year shall not ex- 
ceed the sum of one hundred dollars. All accounts for 
expenditures made or incurred pursuant to the provisions 
of this act shall be approved by said State Board of Fish 
and Game Commissioners, and upon being audited by the 
secretary of state warrants for the respective amounts 
shall be drawn on the state treasurer. 

Said State Board of Fish and Game Commissioners, or 
a majority thereof, shall have full power and authority to 
enforce all laws of the State of Colorado respecting the 
protection, preservation and propagation of fish, game an- 
imals, game and non-game birds within this state. They 
shall have the exclusive power to expend and disburse all 
funds of the state of Colorado acquired for the protection, 
preservation or propagation of fish and game, and arising 
from state appropriations, licenses, gifts, or otherwise; 
they shall have full power and authority to condemn and 
dispose of all property owned by the state of Colorado 
and used for the protection or propagation of fish and 
game, which shall have been found to be of no further use 
or value to the state, and shall turn over the proceeds 
arising therefrom to the game cash fund. Said State 
Board of Fish and Game Commissioners shall have full 


expenses. 
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power and authority to use so much of said funds as may 
be necessary for the acquisition of lands, water rights and 
easements, and other property; and for the construction, 
maintenance, operation and repdir of fish hatcheries and 
other means and appliances for the protection and propa- 
gation of fish and game in the state of Colorado. They 
shall appoint the State Game Commissioners and shall 
exercise control and general supervision over them and all 


their appointees, the salaries and expenses of all of which 
officers and employés shall be paid out of any funds which 
may be appropriated by the Legislature, or received from 
licenses, gifts or other sources; the board shall have power 
to remove any of said officers, clerks or deputies for good 
and sufficient cause. 

All other acts or parts of acts in conflict with any of 
the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 


Two Good Bills 


The main reason of ex- 
istence of Outdoor Life mag- 
azine is the preservation of 
game and the protection of 
the wild life of America. 
Much bitter experience and 
many disastrous experi- 
ments in the past all over 
the United States has shown 
one thing to be beyond 
question—apd that is the 
absolute necessity of co-op- 
eration working orderly 
thru legal means to protect 
the game and other wild life 
of our country from _ the 
market hunters and from 
those who would slaughter 
it right and left in sheer 
wantonness. 

What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business has 
been proved by experience to be as true of game preserva- 
tion as of everything else. Almost every man and woman 
will readily agree that the wild things should not be ex- 
terminated in America; that the deer and the elk and the 
wild birds should live and breed, not only for our own 
pleasure and good, but for the benefit of generations to 
come. But every man and woman who so thinks cannot 
prevent some game butcher from killing like a wolf if they 
know nothing about the deed till long after the wild ani- 
mals are dead and gone. 

Hence the only way to accomplish this great object is 
to have capable men whose sole business it is to look after 
the wild animals and birds, to take care of and protect 
them, not only against slaughter for market, but also 
against their natural enemies and unusually severe cli- 
matie conditions. 

One small factory of some kind that empties chemical 
or other poisonous materials into a stream may, and 
usually does, cause the death of all the fish in that stream 
and renders it practically forever useless for anything 
except a sewer for that trivial factory. This, and hun- 
dreds of like cases, is a national waste—a crime—thought- 
less tho it may be, against those who are to come after us, 
and to whom as men and women we must hand over this 
great country of ours just a little better than it was when 
our fathers placed its keeping in cur hands. 

There are three things to contend against in getting 
proper game laws: (1) the private profits of a few in 
market hunting and the sale of game; (2) indifference 
of those interested in cther matters; and (3) actual igno- 
rance of many concerning game conditions. 

Take the bear as an example. Fiction writers have so 





long pictured the bear as a 
fierce, savage beast that 
killed everything in his 
path from cattle to man that 
the public has come to be- 
lieve everything bad about 
the bear and nothing that is 
good. Many today, thru a 
misconception of the bear, 
due to such fiction writers, 
would be glad to see the 
bears exterminated like rat- 
tlesnakes. This is all a mis- 
take, that this magazine is 
doing its best to correct. It 
is a long, slow, hard job, 
but we are surely winning 
at it. 

For instance, two years 
ago only two states had laws 
protecting bears during certain seasons of the year when 
their fur is worthless. These two states were Pennsyl- 
vania and Louisiana. Now look back to the January issue 
of this magazine for 1915, and you will see the first at- 
tempt in the West to protect the bear. We had a hard fight 
with various powers, but today eleven states of the Union 
have bear-protective measures on their books. A gain of 
nine states in two years. This shows that the bear should 
be protected, and that he is given the protection his posi- 
tion as a comparatively harmless animal of the wild en- 
titles him to, when once the lawmakers investigate his 
claims. 

Three years ago, two states; today, eleven states. And 
two years hence, we hope, and confidently believe, it will 
be nineteen states that are protecting the bear as a game 
animal, which he really is, and are not allowing his ex- 
termination thru ignorance and indifference based on pure 
fiction that is more dramatie than truthful. 

Now, laws are like everything else—they are usually) 
not made perfect the very first time. We have to make 
a law, then try it out, and change it from time to time as 
circumstances demand. So with all game laws. Hence 
our suggestion of a bill to improve the laws already exist- 
ing concerning wild life. So we ask you kindly to read 
these two proposed laws: one to protect and save the bears 
from extermination, and the other bill to improve the 
game commissions that look after the wild things 

Give these bills your earnest, active support, if you will, 
and if you see anything in them that you do not under- 
stand clearly, or of which you do not approve, please write 
to Outdoor Life about it before you oppose it. Your sug 
gestion may be invaluable, and we want the help and good 
will of everyone in these matters. 
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A British Columbian Grizzly. 


In the spring of 1911 Bill Boswell 
and I started on a prospecting trip up 
the Horsefly River. The Horsefly is 
an upper reach of the Fraser—British 
Columbia’s famous river of gold, head- 
ing in the Cariboo Range at an altitude 
of 10,000 feet. The river runs for some 
80 miles thru rugged canons in wild 
cataracts, then enters a low-lying belt 
of spruce timber large enough to sup- 
ply pulp to all the paper factories in 
the universe for a generation. 

Our way led over a rough trail to a 
point forty miles above Harpers’ camp, 
where we pitched camp and established 
our headquarters. Four miles below 
this point we left our horses, as there 
we found an unnegotiable slide caused 
at some time by a glacier. The river 
forks near where we camped, the 
north arm being the wildest and most 
inaccessible of the two; it was up this 
stream we wandered, joined en route 
by another prospector named West. 

I was in the lead with a small pack 
of provisions, and a prospector’s pick; 
the other boys had small packs and 
rifles. I was about to emerge from the 
dense timber into a grassy oasis at the 
foot of the first glacier when swinging 
along came a huge grizzly bear. ’Twas 
the first of June and his fur was an 
unimpaired and glossy gray and black; 
he simply looked magnificent against 
the ice background. By the time the 
boys arrived at where I was standing 
he had moved on to the ice, and after 
a whispered conversation both fired 
their .303s at him. The only effect of 
the bullets was to make him rear up 
on his hind legs, ears distended, sur- 
prise on his face. Then dropping on 
all fours again he slowly walked up the 
glacier. Oh! What would I not have 
given then for a good camera! _ Both 
rifles rang out again, this time with dif- 
ferent results. Simultaneous with the 
reports he collapsed in a heap, slowly 
rolling down ice field’s inclined surface 
to its foot. I yelled in delight-—a little 
prematurely, for the moment he landed 
on level ground at the glacier’s foot, 
he was on his feet and, emitting an 
awful roar, started up the river. 

We knew he was hard hit as blood 
on both sides of his track showed that 
he was shot clear thru in some part of 
his anatomy. This proved to be the 
case as after following him for six 
miles, crossing and recrossing the river, 
we found him, dead, in an ice-bound 
canon, shot clean thru the neck (low 
down) with another bullet in the shoul- 
der and a crease behind the forelegs. 

We could only guess at his weight 
—I don’t think a pound less than half a 
ton. 

And here comes in the almost unbe- 
lievable part of my story. We were 
about twelve miles from camp, yet took 
him home intact! It was only a couple 
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of hundred yards from where he lay to 
the river—all down hill—so we cut 
spruce hand-spikes and rolled and lev- 
ered him into the stream; as he was 
fairly fat, he floated bouyantly. When 
camp was finally reached we had much 
difficulty in getting him onto the bank, 
but with the help of a Spanish wind- 
lass, made out of ropes, we landed him. 

His hide was a beauty, and under dif- 
ferent circumstances we would never 
have parted with it; but a prospector 
is generally—once a year at least—in 
need of a grubstake, and it was on one 
of those occasions that we reluctantly 
parted company with our friend the 


grizzly. R. N. CAMPBELL. 
B; &. 
Lynx. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I did very 


good trapping here this winter but 
must leave this country in a short time 
for the states again as I think Uncle 
Sam needs me. If I go to war I sure 
want Outdoor Life to follow me there. 

The lynx picture, you will notice, is 
of a captive lynx which I trapped. After 
catching it in a trap I roped it up se- 





























“SOME CAT.” 


curely and packed it seven miles home. 
Most lynx are cowards, but can do 
awful execution if once they start. A 
funny thing about a lynx is that while 
caught in the trap, while being roped 
up and while being carried on a pack, 
they will eat any food offered them. 
This is not true of only one lynx but 
many that I have taken. 
BC: O. H. SWIFT. 





Received With Thanks. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As I have tak- 
en up a collection of $20 for the pro- 
tection of game, I am sending it to you. 
Would like to have you do all you can 
to get protection on bear in Montana. 
Will send you more as soon as I get 
it. Below are the names: Tom Wool- 
ston, $2.50; Jim Woolston, $2.50; Clar- 
ence Woolston, $2.50; Mrs. R. R. Wil- 
liams, $5.00; W. C. Williams, $5.00; 
Guy Parker, $2.50. Total, $20.00. 

Mont. ROY WILLIAMS. 


Note.—On behalf of all the sportsmen 
ot America who are interested in the 
preservation and _ protection of our 
game, and especially of our bears who 
are being sadly decimated in our moun- 
tain states, we wish to offer you our 
sincere thanks for the splendid work 
you have done, and also for the liber- 
ality of the very generous men who 
contributed the amounts mentioned in 
your letter. Rest assured that this 
money will go to what we consider the 
best cause that the sportsmen of the 
west can work for at the present time 
—and that is the protection of our 
bears. We have, as you know, made 
a special effort on bear protection and 
we have, we are glad to say, accomp- 
lished something. We will keep ham- 
mering at it until every mountain 
state has a bear protective measure on 
its books. When we entered upon this 
work a couple of years ago there were 
only two states that had a semblance 
of bear protection at all on their books 
—they were Pennsylvania and Louisi- 
ana. We are glad to be able to tell you 
that, thru the efforts of Outdoor Life 
and the campaigns that we have pro- 
moted thru the magazine, and thru di- 
rect touch with the assemblymen of 
the Western states, there are now elev- 
en states whose laws contain bear pro- 
tective measures. Let us hope that Mon- 
tana will be the next state to join the 
ranks. As soon as we receive the 
names of the members of your next as- 
sembly we will approach them with 
personal letters and general publicity in 
a manner that we think will win the 
cause.—Editor. 








A Wonderful Head. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Under sepa- 
rate cover am sending the photograph 
of a freak black tail deer head. Old 
hunters claim there is nothing like it 
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in the world and I believe they are 
right. 

You will notice how perfect the 
horns are on each side, with scarcely 
any variation. No one here can offer 
any reasonable suggestion as to the 
cause of the freak, the deer was killed 
by Tuck Edwards, a cow man on the 
Brushy Mountain, about thirty miles 
east of Clifton, who gave me the head 
and I had it mounted by Jonas Bros. 
of Denver, Colorado. 

Some one has suggested that  per- 
haps the deer was a cross between a 
deer and a mountain sheep or goat. 
What do you think of the idea? There 
must be some explanation. 

Perhaps if you would publish the 
photo in your valuable magazine some 
other hunter might offer a suggestion 
as to the cause of the freak. 

Arizona, BEN M. CRAWFORD. 


Note:—We think that the old hunter 
who claim that there is nothing like 
this in the world, are pretty near right. 
Before we had received your letter we 
had looked at the photograph and made 
that very remark. We have seen a 
g0od many freak deer heads and photo- 
graphs of such heads, but we have 
never seen one of exactly this nature. 
If one of these horns had been bent in 
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the manner shown, and not the two, 
the deer might have been accused of 
butting against a rock or tree, or of 
having a fall while the horns were in 
a soft state; but when both horns are 
bent exactly alike and in exactly the 
same position, no such excuse as this 
can be offered for the freaky shape of 
these horns. One would almost think, 
on looking at this head, that the buck 
was of such an artistic temperment 
that he had his horns purposely bent 
this way in order to arouse the jeal- 
ousy of his horned adversaries. At any 
rate he has the most artistic piece of 
millinery on his head that we have 
ever seen on a deer.—Editor. 





A Lion Roping Record. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I believe I 
made a record, a few days «g0, by rop- 
ing and tying three lions in one day. 

I had a funny experience with the 
largest one. I was about 80 feet up in 
a fir tree and the lion was eight or 
ten feet above. The limb on which he 
was standing broke and his hinder 
parts hit on my head and shoulders, al- 
most knocking me out of the tree, but 
somehow he grabbed the tree with his 
front feet and hung on. I don’t know 
which of us was scared the most, but 
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I managed to rope and tie him just 
the same, 

The other two were smaller lions, 
about five months old. This makes 
thirteen I have caught this winter, so 
far. I will hunt some more this month 
as I have an order for two large lions. 
I think I can get them. 

So far the game has wintered fine 
and I don’t believe. there will be any 
starvation. I see elk in thousands and 
the lions kill many. Every lion I 
caught had been doing it; the last one 
had killed two elk within 100 yards of 
each other. Here in the park I am 
sure that each lion kills at least two 
elk a week—maybe more—largely for 
the sake of killing, as the carcasses 
are practically uneaten, the lions seem- 
ingly not returning to them after the 
kill, STEVE EKINS. 

Gardiner, Mont. 


A California Lion Hunt. 

H. C. Chester, writing to the state 
game warden of California, relates the 
following incident of a mountain-lion 
chase: “About ten days ago a lion 
track was reported to me. I took four 
of my dogs, three start dogs and one 
younger one. The trail was four days 
old the morning my dogs picked it up. 
The dogs cold-trailed it for three and 
one-half days. The lion advanced about 
fifteen miles, but back-tracked and 
made many circles in making that dis- 
tance. Each night I called the dogs 
off and took a new start in the morn- 
ing. The fourth day at 12 o’clock they 
took a hot track from where the lion 
had been feeding on a deer carcass, 
and by 1 o’clock they had him treed. 
During the seven and one-half days the 
lion had killed four deer that I know 
of—one small deer, one large doe and 
two very large bucks. One buck the 
lion killed for pleasure and left lying 
on the ground untouched. The other 
three were only partly eaten.” 








A Deer’s First Horns. 

What is a “spike horn buck?” I 
have had some very heated arguments 
and we don’t seem to agree. I contend 
it is the first horns that a young buck 
has his first year. Am I right or not? 
Now, I killed white tail deer in Old 
Mexico and have killed bucks with just 
a straight spike—no prongs at all. 
While in this country I have never no- 
ticed a mule deer or black-tail deer 
with the straight horns. They always 
have a prong to them. Is there a dif- 
ference?—C. M. Tissue, Bonnie 
Alberta, 

Answer.—A yearling deer in the Vir- 
ginia or white-tail species nearly always 
has a two-spike horn—when otherwise 
it is a freak at this age. A yearling 
mule deer will sometimes have merely 
a pair of spikes, and sometimes each 
spike will be bifurcated, having two 
points. A spike buck is always known 
as a yearling buck deer carrying his 
first horns.—Editor. 


Glen, 
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Reason vs. Instinct. 

For their daily sustenance and pre- 
servation, as well as for the replenish- 
ing of their species, animals, birds, and, 
to a lesser extent, insects, lean on two 
brain-activities—inherent instinct and 
individual reason. 

Every instinct, in the wide gamut 
from that almost inexplicable ‘sixth 
sense” of direction or homing instinct 
to that of parenthood, originated with 
benefit to the individuals first employ- 
ing it. And this first use—the constant- 
ly-occurring adaptation of new instincts 
suitable to new conditions—brings us 
back on the endless circle to the blend 
where individual intelligence begins its 
influence and instinct leaves off. For by 
far the larger part of preservation in- 
stincts were first prompted by the 
reasoning power of some exceptional in- 
dividual. This intelligent and useful 
action, under the stimulus of successive 
becomes 


appropriate circumstances, 


automatic in succeeding individuals 
thru natural selection—if it is a good 
and eminently useful bit of reasoning. 
Thus even after its usefulness may 
have been outlived, exercise of the in- 
stinct may continue. But this does not 
indicate in any measure whatever the 
seale of intelligence obtaining or possi- 
ble 

This is the great rule marking the 
line between instinct and reason:  In- 
stinctive actions are performed simi- 
larly by all individuals of a_ species 
thrown into the same circumstances, 
due to environment, ete.; while actions 
due to independent intelligence are va- 
riously performed by separate individ 
uals. 

Mr. Robert Page Lincoln has told us 
thru the bright pages of Outdoor Life 
his belief that animals “operate by im- 
inborn, instinctive directing 
powers.” He continues: “I do hold that 
there is a possibility that they do pos- 


pulse, by 


sess an inferior grade of reason, but 
surely not the high grade of reasoning, 
intelligence. we possess . .. .” In 
opening his article he quotes Webster 
on the word “reason” as follows: “The 
faculty of the mind that judges and dis- 
tinguishes,”’ and remarks that this is a 
“very apt, thoroly intelligible answer by 
an acknowledged scholar.” 


And this is just the point. No better 


definition of the word ‘reason’. could 


be framed. The faculty of the mind 
that “judges and distinguishes.” Yet 
Mr. Lincoln further on ascribes animal 
caution, for instance that of a dog who 
has been burned by hot food, to mem- 
ory of the first painful lesson. But we 
know many animals that must learn the 
lesson every time hot food is placed he- 
fore them. The dog that can reason out 
a clever theft of delicious bone or meat 
from the neighbor’s back porch, will 
bury his plunder in a familiar spot in 
your own backyard and then just as 
complacently go off and forget it as the 
most absent-minded fossil of the day. 
His memory will fail him just as sure- 
ly, in many cases, as yours will you, 
these days of feverish war extras. 
When you turn up a few slaughter- 
house skeletons in your’ spring-fever 
gardening Fifi is apt to nose them with- 
out enthusiasm, as tho trying to recol- 
lect where he had before met them; or 
sullenly, as if blaming himself for for- 
getting them while yet juicy. Yet his 
reasoning power is with him always 
and will more than suffice for another 
such escapade when prodded by smell 
or sight of booty. 
“Thus, for 
instance, reason, in the full meaning of 
the word, is a deduction 
available in us at all times. We are 
constantly debating, judging the virtues 
of a thing, delving into its history, its 
foundation and a thousand other things 
capable of our fecundate minds, which 
possess those hightly valuable assimi- 
lating elements. Many have enormous 
imaginations, brain cells so elaborated 
upon, so heightened in reach and under- 


Mr. Lincoln further says: 


process’ of 


standing, that every subject, even when 
in erratic details, is completely grasped 
in a relatively short interval. We have 
what some would call the ‘divine’ gift 
of ‘judging and distinguishing.’ ”’ 

Referring to our definition, “the fac- 
ulty that judges and distinguishes’”— 
reason, pure and simple, nothing more; 
certainly nothing divine. Can there be 
lower and higher grades of this quality? 
To be sure there may in the individual, 
whether of man or animal. But how is 
it as between man and animal? “This 
(gift of judging and distinguishing),” 
says Mr. Lincoln, “it is my belief, ani- 
mals cannot possess save in a minute 
measure if any.” 

Our old family dog, however, who 


learned the difference between hot and 
cold porridge by the experience route, 
disproves this statement. It is by the 
very faculty of judging and distinguish- 
ing that he avoids burning his nose—he 
must, indeed, exercise this faculty, 
more than that of memory, each and 
every time he is tempted by a steam- 
ing mess, 

And our fox who walked the fence 
and thence jumped to the hollow tree— 
who can say but that as he lies curled 
there while the wild dogs yap behind— 
who shall say his mind does not go 
back over the incident; that the run he 
has given them has not pictured to him 
the disaster that would be his did he 
not put forth his best intelligence 
against the instinct of the pack? Who 
shall say his crafty mind does not sift 
out the chances, the remotest possibili- 
ties—not with fear and trembling as 
with humans ofttimes, but with the 
calm knowledge that they may arise? 
He does not run because of instinct, 
nor because he has been nipped by a 
dog and remembers—but because he 
was so taught in his youth, and by his 
ever-present reasoning of the intent of 
the pack—he knows! 

Reasoning in man, as in the animal, 
is individual. There are those of us 
who live wholly on instinct, I believe. 
The pretty creature who follows Poiret 
does absolutely nothing useful in the 
world, must have some thriller to oc- 
cupy every minute—you know her ilk— 
think you she has ever paused to rea- 
son, to think? And she is but an in- 
stance. 

The wit of the trapper pitted against 
the cunning instinct of the animal is 
not a fair illustration. The present 
dominating race of men is one that 
turns almost entirely to things inven- 
tive. Circles within circles, even to the 
lowliest educated of man, turn to me- 
chanics in work and play. Is there one 
insignificant individual in the land who 
does not know the inner workings of 
the Flivver, for instance? An impene- 
trable mystery to laymen a few years 
back, gas engines are now the skim- 
milk of simplicity to everybody, I be- 
lieve. Man should hide his head in ever- 
lasting shame could he not beat dumb 
animals by playing his inventive gen- 
ius in the shape of traps against native 
cunning, intelligence and the wavering 
































pangs of hunger and instinctive desire. 
The ancients themselves, those various 
peoples who in intellectual works, art 
and philosophy, surpassed even we of 
today, could be as easily taken in by a 
steel trap—once—as my friend the bea- 
ver, 

The animal mind may not be capa- 
ble of being brought as far as some hu- 
man reasoning—certainly this would 
hold true for countless generations, and 
possibly forever, if man continues to 
maintain his lead. But some animal 
reasoning is not so very far behind 
some human reasoning—the highest 
sense noted in the elephant, for in- 
stance, is as great as that of his black 
master, perhaps. Let not man sit com- 
placent with his own achievements, far 
above those of the wild brute tho they 
be. The step between is not so great. 
And nature, heaving slowly, works 
mightily over night. 

Oregon. CHAS. D,. ALEXANDER. 


Utilizing Old Clothes. 

Two pieces of clothing are just four 
times as much trouble to put on and 
off, or otherwise to take care of, as 
one piece, and three of them are just 
nine times as much trouble. So why 
not sew them all together into one 
piece? 

This applies especially to old coats, 
not quite good enough for city wear 
but a little too good to throw away. My 
scheme is this—I take one of them of 
suitable color, gray or brown preferred, 
with blue a close second choice—or of 
canvas-—-for the outside coat. Then I 
take one of as smooth texture as pos- 
sible for the inner coat. Turn the in- 
ner coat inside out and use it for a 
lining for the outer coat. In between 
these two use any old coat. or coats, 
you wish. One can also tack on bits 
of any woolen cloth to the third coat 
that acts as an interlining, such as old 
woolen socks cut open into flat pieces 
of cloth, or parts of an old blanket, or 
even old vest fronts, or undershirts. 
Rip the thin cotton backs out of the 
vests, and sew them roughly front to 
front, and piece in the rear V with an 
old woolen sock or two. Tack all these 
to the interlining third coat, just as 
one makes a comfort. Then sew the 
whole thing together along the edges 
into one coat. Also, of course, sew the 
ends of the sleeves together. Two over- 
coats used thus with plenty of inner 
lining is equal to a fur overcoat. 

If one wants an all-wool garment 
made thus, then, of course, cut out the 
cotton coat linings before making up the 
rig. One must in all cases, however, 
open the linings and take out the shoul- 
der and other padding, and it is usually 
a good scheme to take out all the 
sleeves except the inner and the outer 
ones. But try them on one over the 
other before sewing up for the last 
time and suit yourself. Only be sure 
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to take out the padding whether you 
take out all the sleeves or not. 

If the coat material is too soft to 
stand much wear, then use the whole 
thing for the lining of a canvas coat, 
which can be bought for about $2, or 
less. When the canvas coat is worn 
thru, then transfer the woolen lining 
thus constructed to another canvas out- 
er coat. Or the lining can be taken out 
any time by ripping open the edges, 
and the outer coat washed, and then 
the whole thing sewed up again into 
one heavy warm garment. 

Old pants can, of course, be used the 
same way. All this may excite a smile 
by those who have merely to write a 
check for any good outdoor garment 
they want, but it is quite an item for 
those who have no money to spare for 
heavy, expensive clothing that they use 
but a few weeks in a year. 

Another way to use old woo! clothing 
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Pound for pound such made-up cloth- 
ing or bedding is as warm as any other 
woolen material, and even clean, raw 
wool is worth from 50 to 80 cents a 
pound, remember. Thus, if out of old 
wool clothing one made two 10-pound 
suits—one for change, of course—and 
three 10-pound single blankets, one has 
saved 50 pounds of woolen material 
worth raw at least $25, and that is just 
as warm, and just as practical as the 
same garments and bed costing total 
from $50 to $100—and all made out of 
old clothes that we wasteful Americans 
usually throw or give away. 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Who Blames Him? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There’s a big 
Polar bear in the Woodland Park zoo 
at Seattle whose homing instinct and 


evident feeling of homesickness causes 
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of any kind for camp—or even home— 
purposes is to rip the garments up into 
flat pieces of cloth, and then tack them 
together into the form of a _ blanket. 
The pieces, of course, need not be 
sewed along every edge, nor need they 
be cut into even-fitting pieces. Just 
lay them down on each other somewhat 
as one lays shingles, and tack thru as 
one does a common cotton comfort. 
When the blanket is thick enough to 
suit, then cover it with any whole piece 
of cloth desired, another double blan- 
ket, for instance, or a cotton covering 
just as one covers a comfort. Old sox 
and underwear are fine for this. 


him, every day at sunset, to climb, la- 
boriously, a tall cement “tree,” built 
for bear-play in the center of the out- 
door cage, and, turning squarely toward 
the North, to make his obeisance to 
the god of the eternal snows. 

The huge Bruin performs this remark- 
able act with the utmost deliberation 
and solemnity. Strangely, he never 
climbs the tree except at sunset, and 
when the time comes, as the glowing 
orb of day, descends gloriously beyond 
the great Pacific, no tidbit or morsel of 
food is tempting enough to divert the 
homesick bear from his sacred perform- 
ance. He uprears himself to his full 
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height, wades across the pool and 
climbs the tree muca in the manner of 
a clumsy fat man. Safely on top, he 
slowly turns himself toward the North, 
stands erect, or nearly so, and opens 
his great mouth, emitting a_ terrific 
roar, as of grief and supplication. And 
in the meantime, the other bears in 
the pit, including a blue glacial bear 

the only one of the species ever in 
captivity haunches in 
front of their dens and emit low growls 


sit upon their 


of respectful sympathy. 

The Polar bear’s devotional exercise 
continues sometimes five minutes, un- 
til the last rays of the sun have de- 
parted, and then he slowly descends 
and resumes his begging of the admir- 
ing spectators. 

CHARLES PHILIP NORTON. 

Washington, 


Are Rattlesnakes Beneficial? 


During the summer of 1915, I had the 
opportunity to observe numerous rattle- 
snakes. In the four months that I 
spent on the plains of Eastern Wyo- 
ming and Western South Dakota, 158 
rattlers were killed by the party of 
prairie dog poisoners that I was with. 
The. size varying from 11 inches—at 
birth—to over 40 inches. The largest 
that I have record of measured 1030 
mm, long and 110 mm, girth. In plain 
United States this would be 40% inches 
long and 41-3 inches girth. Compared 
with snakes of some localities, this one 
is not large, but for Eastern Wyoming 
it is unusually large. Now I expect to 
be called on this statement, but a snake 
always looks longer than it really is. 
A man with me at the time I killed 
this one, remarked that the snake must 
be 5 feet long anyway, and would hard- 
ly believe me when I told him the cor- 
rect length. 

The question of shooting rattlers by 
simply pointing a gun at one and blind- 
ly pulling the trigger, the snake doing 
the aiming, is to me settled for all time. 
Out of the 158 snakes observed only 
two showed any signs of wanting to 
swallow a bullet. These two snakes 
were also the only ones that showed 
any signs of fight. They were on the 
warpath as soon as I saw them. Both 
were coiled and when I located them 
by the rattle, were standing up much 
like a bedspring, there being a perpen- 
dicular distance of at least an inch be- 
tween the coils. I carried a single ac- 
tion Colt .45 just as snake medicine and 
I was not slow in using it. 

Each snake was shot thru the lower 
jaw, which leads me to believe that the 
mouth had been opened as I pulled. 
Each of these rattlers were extremely 
excited and moved their heads with 


every movement that I made, until the 
250 grains of concentrated death settled 
their earthly existence. The 156 snakes 
that did not help, acted in just the re- 
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verse of the two spoken of above. In- 
variably the reptile would attempt to 
make its escape. Many times they 
could be seen crawling out of the way 
thru the grass. Only the slight rustle 
of their rattles on the ground could be 
heard. Prairie dog holes seemed to be 
their favorite refuge. Once in the hole 
—and they would never go out of sight 
unless shot—they would coil and rattle 
slightly. Many times I would get my 
face within striking distance—for the 
snake I mean—and still no hostile mo- 
tions could be detected. 

Whether they are beneficial or injur- 
ious to mankind I am not prepared to 
say conclusively, but will say this: Out 
of those which showed that they had 
had a meal I discovered that fifty per 
cent had swallowed male lark buntings 
and the remaining fifty per cent had 
fed on field mice, genvs Microtus, The 
buntings are a very beneficial bird and 
the mice are of no injury to the farmer 
only when in large numbers. 

From the above notes and others, I 
have come to the following conclusions: 
First, that rattlers are greatly feared 
from being misunderstood in their hab- 
its. Out of the 158 observed only 1.26 
per cent showed any inclination to harm 
anything. The remaining 98.74 per cent 
attempted to escape in a very passive 
and meek manner. Second, the damage 
done by snakes is greatly exaggerated. 
I have been trying to get authentic ac- 
counts of rattler bites proving fatal, but 
so far have failed to do so. The harm 
done to live stock is nothing compara- 
tively. Only one case, during the time 
I spent in Wyoming, of a snake biting 
a critter, was reported. No one saw 
the act so there is no proof that this 
was a case. Third, their place in the 
balance of Nature is probably for the 
good. They are capable of contributing 
largely to the control of rodents which 
if allowed to multiply would become 
pests. 

These notes are from my personal 
observations, They can be taken for 
what they are worth. Any one who has 
similar views or who does not agree, 
kindly prevail upon the good nature of 
the editor and we all can discuss the 
subject further. G. F. BATEMAN. 

Colorado. 





Big Prizes for Photographs. 


To increase the interest in Du Pont 
Products and to secure suitable photo- 
graphs to illustrate the advertising and 
publicity of their various companies the 
Du Pont American Industries offer $500 
in prizes for the fifty best photographs. 
The prizes are as follows: First prize, 


$100.00; second prize, $50.00; two third 
prizes, $25.00 each; fourteen fourth 
prizes, $10.00 each; thirty-two fifth 


prizes, 95.00 each. 
The photographs have to _ illustrate 
the following subjects, and be submitted 


before September 1, 1918. Agricultural 
Uses of Explosives, Fabrikoid (Artificial 
Leather), Industrial Uses of Explosives, 
Painting, Trapshooting and Hunting, 
Miscellaneous. For further details 
write to the Du Pont Company. 





Bacon as a Camper’s Diet. 

When planning your camping trip, 
one of the most important things to con- 
sider is the food. Every seasoned 
camper knows the wisdom of including 
a goodly supply of bacon in his outfit. 

There is more food value per pound 
in bacon than in almost any other meat. 
It supplies the fat ration which is indis- 
pensable to the human body and which 
is especially needed when one is lead- 
ing an active outdoor life. 

First class bacon is conveniently 
packaged. Uniform slices, with the 
rind removed, are sealed in glass jars, 
in one-pound cartons and in other con- 
venient forms. All you have to do is to 
lift the slices to the hot pan! These 
tightly sealed packages protect the ba- 
con from dirt, dust and insects. And 
they are such small, compact packages 
that they can be easily stowed away, 
without making a great deal of bulk 
or weight to carry. 

Another advantage that bacon pos- 
sesses is that it is not highly perish- 
able. Indeed, the glass jars of bacon 
may be carried for several months if 
you wish, and it will be sweet and de- 
licious when you use it. After you 
have enjoyed a tasty meal of good ba- 
con, save the drippings to use instead 
of lard for frying fish, game or “flap- 
jacks.” 





Equipment for Bicycle Trip. 

Please inform me as to the lightest 
and most necessary equipment for a 
trip from Iowa to Washington, a dis- 
tance of 1500 miles, on bicycles. One 
person. I wish to have necessary con- 
veniences, but as light as possible, and 
cheap, to carry on a rear luggage car- 
rier. WM. E. DOWNS. 

Iowa. 


We would carry as little luggage on 
the bicycle as possible. Personally we 
never carried anything more substan- 
tial than a raincoat on, all our tours. 
We took many trips on a bicycle, in- 
cluding one from Denver to Des Moines, 
Iowa; another from Denver to Ogden, 
Utah, returning by a different route 
(1400 miles), and many 500 and 1000- 
mile trips in the state of Colorado and 
other places. We always bought our 
meals en route and stopped at farm 
houses, section houses, boarding houses, 
hotels or any place convenient. We al- 
ways expressed our underclothing ahead 
as well as any other necessary luggage 
rather than carry it on the bicycle. Of 
course, if you were riding om a motor- 
cycle that would be different. You 
ought to have a grand trip. Outside 
of a well-supplied toolbag, a raincoat 
and sweater we cannot see anything 
that would be necessary for you to car- 
ry—providing that you ship your 
changes of under-clothing and changes 


of other clothes ahead of you by ex- + 


press.—-Editor. 
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Rifles of the Frontier. 
Ashley A. Haines. 
PART I. 


Lieut, Quackenbos, in his recent nar- 
rative about the Custer fight, ‘The 
Days that Were,” mentions that the In- 
dians were mostly armed with the 
Henry repeating rifles which shot the 
rim-fire .44 Henry cartridge. Also he 
mentions that the Henry rifles had 
gun-metal frames. Then further on he 
writes as follows: 


reasons for holding this opinion. The 
Henry rifle that the Winchester people 
improved had been made but about five 
or six years by the New Haven Arms 
Company, or in other words, from 1860 
until it was superseded in 1866 by the 
Winchester, brought out in that year 
and which used the old rim-fire .44 cali- 
ber Henry cartridge. The receiver of 
the 1866 Winchester was of gun-metal, 
same as was used in the Henry, and, 
bear in mind, it used the same cCart- 
ridge, but, as Lieut. Quackenbos says, 











~ —_— 





Henry Rifle—showing position for filling magazine. Gun metal frame. 


“Then came the Henry rifle, the first 
reliable repeater, already referred to; 
later the Henry patents and factory 
were taken over by the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company; they at once 
greatly improved the Henry rifle, sub- 
stituting steel for the gun-metal re- 
ceiver frame and using brass center- 
fire shells in place of the rim-fire cop- 
per ones, retaining brass only in the 
carrier block. Eventually they put the 
.44-40 caliber Winchester, model of 
1873, on the market.” 

I think he has made a slight error 
concerning the early Winchester and 
Henry rifle and believing that he will 
pardon me for mentioning what I be- 
lieve to be facts in the case, I will pro- 
ceed. I am pretty certain that there 
were many Henry rifles in the hands 





The Model 1866 Winchester rifle, successor to the Henry rifle. 


of the Sioux at the Custer fight, but 
am also of the opinion that there were 
more Winchesters of the 1866 model 
using the .44 rim-fire cartridges than 
there were Henrys. And here are my 


was greatly improved over that famous 
arm as the method of charging the 
magazine was thru a spring cover in- 
side of receiver exactly the same as 
practically all tubular magazine rifles 
(except .22 calibers) are now loaded. 
The 1866 Winchester also had a fore- 
arm whereas the Henry, due to its pe- 
culiar method of charging the maga- 
zine, could not have this important fea- 
ture. The Henry, as some of the 
readers will remember, had a magazine 
the greater part of which was a part 
of the barrel, or, in other words, was 
to within something like five or six 
inches of the muzzle. From here to the 
muzzle, the barrel but 
brought up to the same outside dimen- 
sions as the rest of the barrel by a 
sleeve that encircled it, the lower part 


was smaller 


This Winchester was made with gun 
metal frame and for the .44 rim fire Henry Cartridge. 


being the same shape as the main por- 
tion of the magazine, the latter having 
a slot its entire length thru which a 
thumb piece from the follower  pro- 
jected. When desired to load, the 








thumb piece was shoved forward until 
it and the magazine spring was with- 
in the short portion of magazine at the 
front end when the barrel-sleeve and 
short part of magazine was_ turned 
about one-quarter around which 
posed the end of the magazine proper 
after which it was easily filled by 
dropping the cartridges, rims to the 
rear, in the longer tube, after which 
the sleeve and short piece of maga- 
zine was returned to their usual posi- 
tion which brought the two portions in 
perfect alignment and enabled the arm 
te function exactly like the present 
tubular magazine repeaters. 


ex- 


Now, bear in mind that I realize that 
all of the early Winchesters, and by 
this 1 mean the 1866, the 1873 and the 
1876 models, were practically Henry’s 
only improved in several respects over 
that arm. At the time of the Custer 
fight, the Henry had not been made 
for ten years, and its manufacture at 
the most covered a period of not over 
six years. (I am now speaking of the 
Henry as improved by the Winchester 
Company in their 1866 model as I 
know practically nothing of any of the 
Henry arms previous to those brought 
out after 1860). The Henry rifle, the 
first reliable repeater, as Lieut. Quack- 
enbos says, had become very popular 
with that class of hunters who were 
quick to see the advantages of rapid 
fire, when needed, and when the 1866 
Winchester, the improved Henry, 
peared, it became far more popular 
than its predecessor. The 1866 Win- 
chester, using as it did the Henry cart- 
ridge, and having the gun-metal frame, 
as did the Henry, was, without doubt, 
often called a Henry rifle—in fact I 


ap- 


have often heard this Winchester 
spoken of as the Henry. 
Another point might be m@gntioned 


about here. The Custer fight occurred 
in June, 1876. The 1873 Winchester, 
with its steel frame, was brought out 
three years before that date. (I refer 
to the .44-40 caliber only as the .38-40 
and .32-20 were not brought out until 
1875, or two years later). At the most 
the Henry had been manufactured but 
six years, the 1866 Winchester some- 
thing like ten years and the 1873 model 
something like two or three 
From the above facts I am inclined to 


years. 
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think there were many more Winches- 
ters in use at the Custer fight in the 
hands of the Sioux than Henry’s. Most 
of the Winchesters undoubtedly were 
the gun-metal frame rim-fire .44s, but 
I imagine that there must have been a 
1873 model 
most of 
seen but 
scores of 
(all hav- 


as well. 
the 
three 


smattering of the 
In knocking around in 
western states I 
Henry rifles, but 
the model 


have 
have seen 


Winchesters 


1866 






frames) 


ing gun-metal most of these 
being carbines, especially the ones 
owned by Indians, but. among the lot 
were quite a number of the sporting 
models and a few, in this model, of the 
musket pattern. 

The good things the Lieutenant says 
about the early Winchesters, as well 
as the strong endorsement he gives the 
single action Colt, hit me in the right 
place as it has been my experience that 
for every dollar a man invests in these 
famous arms he come mighty near get- 
ting one-hundred cents’ worth of satis- 
faction. As I never expect to be bet- 
ter prepared to hang than right now, 
you may bring out that rope of Chaun- 
cey Thomas’ just as soon as you like. 

The Old Reliable .52 caliber Sharps 
the Lieutenant mentions I have 
but never used. In its day, it must 
have been some gun, all right. Recent- 
ly, however, I had the pleasure of 
handling an Old Reliable model 1874 
Sharps which had long octagon barrel 
and must have weighed something over 
ten pounds, The gun, years ego, I was 
told had made a great reputation on the 
big game of Wyoming, but abuse (use 
never did it as one of these guns prop- 
erly cared for would last a life time) 
had entirely ruined the barrel, while 
the lock work was so gummed up with 
rust and dirt that the set trig- 
gers failed to work. Curiosity always 
gets the running 


seen, 


grease, 


best of me when 
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ters, were wonderful weapons and 
there are strong points in all of them 
that well might be considered by in- 
ventors when designing new arms. 
Take the 1874 Sharps just referred to. 
It was far from being a pretty gun, but 
when it came to reliability it stood 
in the front rank, For real conven- 
ience in cocking, the hammer was lo- 
cated at least an inch too far forward, 
I have always thought, just as it seems 


repeating rifle, in the world. 
all over the world. 


to me is the case with the Winchester 
single-shot which might be classed as 
a Sharps in improved form. The Win- 
chester single shot, with its centrally- 
hung hammer, is a much neater arm in 
appearance but I doubt if it is any more 
reliable in any way than the Sharps 
with its outside hammer and, in one 
respect, I believe, it is inferior to the 
old Sharps with its ponderous hammer; 
the lock-work to the single-shot Win- 
chester will freeze up under conditions 
where the old Sharps, I believe, would 


nol, It’s all due to too many pieces 
being used in the lock work of the 
Winchester single shot. Hunt up your 
Winchester catalog and count’ the 
pieces that enter into the lock werk, 
und then study the sectional cut of 
this arm. Why, oh, why, didn’t they 


simplify matters and hand us this arm 
with a one-piece trigger? The right 
nian could have easily designed such a 
leck-work and then if under bad weath- 
er conditions a freeze up of the trigger 
mechanism had occurred one _ could 
still have managed to use the gun by 
pushing the trigger forward forcing the 
trigger the hammer notch, same 
as can be done under such circum- 
stances with the ’92 and ’86 Winches- 
ters with their one-piece triggers. But 
work with the Win- 
Barring this one 
which will never give trouble 
bad conditions 


into 


this scheme won't 
chester single shot. 
feature, 
under 


only weather 








Model 


Sharps ‘‘Old Reliable’ 


across one of the “Old Reliables,” 
bit of kerosene was poured in around 
the set triggers, after which they 
worked as perfectly as when assembled 
at the Sharps factory, probably more 


so a 


than forty years ago! 
The Sharps, like the early Winches- 


1874 


Rifle. Often weighed 18 pounds. 
when hunting, I consider this arm the 
finest single shot rifle in reach. 

This arm was made for many years, 
so that hammer was left at full cock 
with the closing of the lever. This, in 
my opinion, was exactly as it should 
have been, for hunting purposes at 


The Model 1873 Winchester, the most famous of all repeating rifles of 
buffalo and Indian days, and perhaps the most famous gun, or at least 
Considerably over 1,000,000 have been sold 
Steel frame and center fire cartridges. 





least. In time, I imagine, the target 
shooters demanded a mechanism which 


would leave the hammer at half-instead 
of full-cock and we now have this arm 
offered with spiral main-spring and a 
hammer-fly that produces the results 
mentioned. This may be exactly as 
many desire, but I have found at least 
one undesirable feature connected with 
this arrangement. If tue action is not 
quite fully opened and then closed, the 
hammer will 

5 be left at full 

cock. When 
fully opened 
and then 
closed it will 
always be left 
at half - cock, 
as the makers 
intended. But 
for all purposes, I very much prefer 
the arm to work as Browning orig- 
inally intended it should and the ham- 
mer left full-cock with the closing 
movement. Many I know of who have 
been accustomed to the old style ar- 
rangement have not taken kindly to 
the present mechanism and a few 
have refused to buy the new gun for 
that reason alone. They can easily 
get around the difficulty, however, by 
removing the hammer-fly when the gun 





will be left at full cock as in the 
earlier guns. 
But about the Old Reliable outside 


hammer Sharps and all other arms 
with outside locks, which would _in- 
clude the old single-shot Springfield 
(the Peabody also, I imagine, tho have 
never seen one) and a lot of the old 
muzzle-loaders. The outside lock may 
not have been pretty, but the arrange- 
ment of the lock-work was such that 
there was far less danger of water or 


snow penetrating the lock and later 
causing a freeze-up than is the case 
with many of our modern rifles I 


could mention. I have had quite a bit 
of experience in following the mowitch 
trail in hot weather and cold, dry 
weather, and and thus far have 
never, to the best of my recollection, 
lost a shot at game due to a freeze-up, 
but this could, and undoubtedly would, 
have happened many times if I had not 
made it a practice to have protected 
the action of my rifle when forcing my 
way thru the thick brush laden with 
wet snow, or, when in a storm, been 
very careful that water or snow did not 
enter the mechanism, but not always 
have I succeeded in keeping it out. 
Snow, unless the weather changes and 
melts in the action, isn’t always going 
to cause trouble, but if it does melt 
and then freezes, we may expect trou- 
ble. Water won't stop us from shoot- 
ing unless it turns to ice, but as one 
never knows the weather that may be 
stacked up against him on a hunting 
trip, it is just as well if he has a gun 
that is as near ‘“element-proof” as pos- 


wet, 






































sible. Some may say this will be found 
in the solid-top guns. Some of them 
are all right in many ways, but as I 
seem to find more desirable features 
in some of the best of our top-ejecting 
rifles, these are the ones I shall con- 
sider and mention a few points where 
I think they could be improved. 

First, to suit me, they should be ham- 
mer guns like the ’92 and ’&86 Winches- 
ters and have one-piece triggers. Next 
they should have breech bolts with 
flanges at the sides at the top entirely 
covering the top of the receivers. Do 


End view of suggested breech bolt for top-ejecting 
rifles. Flanged portion of bolt projects over 
opening in receiver even with sides of 
frame as shown by dotted lines. 


you get this? Study the rough sketch 
and you will readily understand my 
meaning and see the importance of a 
breech bolt so shaped. This style of 
breech bolt would weigh an ounce or 
two more than standard, but it would 
have advantages over others, in that it 
would shed water like a duck’s back. 
Also it would add to rather than de- 
tract from the neat appearance of the 
arm on which it was supplied. 

Now for the third feature that at 
first nine in ten will pronounce im- 
possible. This is a hammer so shaped 
and pivoted that, when used on the 
gun with a breech bolt also properly 
shaped, would leave the face of the 
hammer at all times—even when fully 
cocked—protected from all sides by the 
bolt which would be shaped so as to 
make it impossible for anything to 
ever get between the face of the ham- 
mer and the firing pin. Do you grasp 
the importance of such an arrange- 
ment? When guns as now made are 
cocked or half cocked, there is always 
prospects of snow, rain, leaves, etc., 
getting in front of the hammer and 
consequently into the action. A ‘ham- 
mer arranged as I have mentioned 
would be a sure preventive against 
such undesirable occurrences. Am I 
right? 

(To Be Concluded.) 





Full Loads in the .45 Colt. 
(A. A. H. to C. T.) 

Dear Mr. Thomas:—In my last let- 
ter, most of which, I believe, is to be 
printed in Outdoor Life, you may re- 
member of my mentioning that it was 
my intention to pull off some tests 
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soon after that with the .45 single- 
action Colt with the big loads to de- 
termine the accuracy that it was pos- 
sible for me to obtain with the Old 
Reliable. The tests contemplated, re- 
member, were not expected to develop 
the best possible accuracy the gun and 
ammunition would be capable of, for 
that could only be determined by a 
genuine expert. With me, you see, it’s 
something like this: For several years 
past the little shooting I have found 
time to do has almost entirely been 
from rest, both with revolver and 
rifle, and practically all of this shoot- 
ing has been reported in Outdoor Life. 
Some of the results I have been for- 
tunate in securing have been very grat- 
ifying, but the thing that brings out 
the “cranky streak” is the big groups 
that may, and often do, follow the 
small ones. I presume this never, or 
at least but seldom, happens with the 
experts, but it does hit this crank far 
too often. 

And right here I might ask a ques- 
tion which you may or may not be able 
to answer. Why is it when shooting 
one of the big sixguns from rest, or 
any one-hand arm, for that matter, 
we may get a group of, say, two inches 
at fifty yards, which may be followed 
by one of six inches, or even larger? 
While these larger groups look simply 
awful, at the same time it soothes 
one’s ruffled feelings quite a bit to 
realize that seldom do they exceed six 
inches, while the real small ones, say, 
around two inches, make a man feel 
as if he is either the owner of an ex- 
ceptionally good shooting iron fed on 





No. 1. Full size, 12 shots, 10 yards, .45 Colt, 
S. A. Full charge. Shot out of bull was when head 
of shell blew off and gate of revolver was blown 
open. 


the proper fodder, or else bumped into 
a big bunch of good luck. 

But concerning the contemplated 
tests with the .45 Colt single-action: 
They are still in the future—that is, 
tests I had really intended making 
when writing you. I have, however, 
turned off a bit of hand work with 
the Colt, and tho it lacks a mile and 
a half of coming up to the McCutchen, 


' 
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Topperwein or Hardy standard, I am 
going to hand you the results and you 
may have the editor pass it along to 
Outdoor Life’s readers if he thinks it 
will prove of interest in bringing out 
information from others concerning 
the big guns we like so well, but 
which, in recent years at least, ‘“‘yours 
truly’? shoots but comparatively little. 

About here, I presume, it might be 
well to mention that the charges used 
were of the real men’s loads. For the 
ten-yard work this distance being se- 
lected as a practical one at which to 
train the old Peacemaker on a grouse’s 
head, the Ideal measure was set half 
way between 26 and 28, which, for the 
powder used, Du Pont No. 80, should 
have thrown slightly over 15 grs. by 





No. 2. Full size, 12 shots, 10 yards, .45 Colt, 
S. A. Full charge. 

weight, this charge giving, with the 
250-gr. bullet, 925 ft. sec. velocity. 
For the fifty-yard shooting, the meas- 
ure was set at 26 gers. which, accord- 
ing to the Ideal tables, should have 
thrown 14.8 grains of the same pow- 
der. The shooting was offhand, the 
ten-yard work being the first shooting 
with the .45 since the work reported 
in the June (1917) number of Outdoor 
Life, the shooting then reported, I 
think, having been turned out along 
about the first part of April. 

At ten yards, twelve shots to the 
target were fired, and of the five tar- 
gets made I am sending you three 
the best ones, of course. The _ bulls- 
eyes for Nos. 1 and 2 were calculated to 
be 1% ins. in diameter, while the other 
was intended to be 2% ins. in diam- 
eter, but as I made the targets by 
using printer’s ink a bit too liberally, 
you will notice the ink “ran” badly 
and consequently the measurements 
vary a bit. However, the bullet holes 
are there, just as the .45 punched them 
out and you can get an idea of how 
many of them would have made the 
frying pan smell had they all been in- 
tended for a grouse’s head. The fifth 
shot in No. 1 the head of shell blew 
completely off. This may not have 
been responsible for its straying from 
the bullseye, but usually, tho not al- 
ways, when anything of this kind has 
happened, especially at fifty yards, I’d 
be pretty certain to get a wild shot. 
The heads blowing off this way has 
been, I am positive, entirely due to the 
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No. 3. Full size, 12 shots, 10 yards, .45 Colt, S. A 


poor shells that we have been getting 
since the war hit us, just as, I be- 
lieve, is often the trouble from bullets 
jarring loose in the cylinder when a 
cartridge is fired. When using good 
shells, and sizing the muzzles and 
crimping properly, I am having no 
trouble whatever with my .44-40 Colt, 
and with good shells for the .45, sim- 
ilarly loaded with the Ideal tools, I 
should expect everything to work 
properly. Still, I think we would be 
better satisfied if the Ideal people sup- 
plied us with new moulds casting bul- 
lets with crimping grooves. There 
seems to have been need for such bul- 
lets for the .38 Special and a few other 
sizes. Why not for the big guns which 
shake things up much worse when we 
tickle the triggers? 

I tested the trigger pull to this .45 
with an ordinary spring scales, a not 
very reliable method of testing the 
pull, I realize, and as nearly as could 
be judged the pull was close to six 
pounds. To be on the safe side, how- 
ever, let us say it was five pounds 
strong, and let it go at that. The rear 
sight was a ‘‘U”’ cut into the frame, 
while the front sight was the standard 
one which I had worked over slightly 
to cause the light to always center at 
the tip. Otherwise it was just as it 
left the factory. 

The next shooting with the .45 was 
ground out in December. This was 
fifty shots at fifty yards, offhand, of 
course, ten shots to the target, five 
targets, with plain eight-inch bullseye. 
The best target made was the first 
which had nine shots out of the ten in 
the black, with the other several 
inches out of the black. Of the fifty 
shots fired, forty of them landed in the 
black. These, everything considered, 
all look good to me, but I can’t bear 
to look long at the others—especially 
the ones (there are two of them, I 
think) some four inches out of the 
eight-inch bullseye. Probably you, or 
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others of a criticizing na- 
ture, may be unable to see 
any others. Well, take a good 
look at them, and I’ll devote 
my entire attention to sizing 
up the ones in the black, 
and particularly the few 
that landed in the ten-ring. 
Why weren’t more of them 
there? You tell, or ask Top- 
perwein, McCutchen or 
Hardy. 

Now I am going to make 
a few remarks (I’m first on 
the floor, remember) after 
which you can have your 
say with others privileged to 
butt in when the spirit 
moves them—and I sincere- 
ly hope they will give us all 
the information they can 
concerning results secured 
with the big guns under any condi- 
tions under which they may have 
tested them. The better their work 
looks compared with mine the better 
it will suit me, as I have just sense 
enough to know that my work falls 
far short of the results the old .45 
is capable of with ammunition such 
as I used. Why, man alive, had I 


Full charge 


ulously short range of 10 yards (with 
the possible exception of the one in 
which the shell bursted) every shot 
should have cut a half-inch ring. Now 
we will hear from you, Mr. Thomas 
and other of the incurables. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


P. S—A letter wouldn’t look like 
a letter without at least one P. S. to 
it, so here goes. Once on a time a 
certain gun crank had the Winchester 
people turn out for him, to special 
order, a .32-40 Winchester single shot 
rifle with 3-foot barrel. The 36-inch 
barrel didn’t appeal particularly fav- 
orably to the dealer thru whom the 
order was placed, but being in busi- 
ness for the profits derived therefrom 
he obligingly placed the order, in due 
time made the delivery and then wait- 
ed for reports from the hunter who 
ceuld see nothing good in any gun un- 
less it had a barrel closely approach- 
ing the ones for length in vogue away 
back there in Daniel Boone’s time. In 
time the report was received. Several 
deer had been killed with the new 
gun, one at especially long range 
which the hunter failed not to men- 
tion in most enthusiastic language. 





Reduced to one-third size. This is as the target would have looked had the 50 shots been fired on 
the Standard American Target. Fifty shots at 50 yards, off-hand, with .45 Colt single action. Cart- 
ridges loaded with 14.8 grains DuPont No. 80 and 255 grains Ideal bullet. Large broken circle shows 
size of group for the 50 shots. Original target was 11% inches in width straight across from outside of 
bullet holes farthest apart. Size of group, 14-inch circle, or 11%4x12%-inch rectangle. Cut represents 


S. A. Target, fifty yards, reduced to one-third size. 


held exactly the same for each shot 
(an impossibility, by the way) I am 
as confident as can be that every one 
of the 50 shots at 50 yards would have 
been in the 9 ring. And at the ridic- 


The dealer, a close friend of the hunt- 
er, read the report thru, then wrote 
the hunter for additional particulars, 
the important point he desired cleared 
up being whether the measurements 
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for the long shot were taken from the | 
muzzle of the gun or from where the | 
hunter stood when firing the fatal | 
shot. That Winchester single shot had | 
a long barrel, and probably the deal- | 
er was justified in asking for the in-| 
formation desired; it’s not for me to| 
say, but am inclined to think I’d have 
had revenge at the first opportunity 
had I been that hunter. Now to head 
eff possible trouble, I want to say} 
right here that the measurements for 
the 10-yard shooting was from the 
muzzle of the old Colt. With its long 
barrel, you know, it would have been 
easy to have almost shoved the muz- 
zle up against the target and ‘‘smoked | 
it up’’ proper had the measurement 
been from where A. A. H. stood. I’ve 
done my best to dodge trouble con- | 
cerning this matter by making the 
above explanation, but if it should hit 
me the responsible one wants to look | 
a-little-out as I’d likely not be in the} 
best of humor and no one knows what | 
might happen.—A. A. H. 


(Reply by Chauncey Thomas will be in | 
the August issue.) 


Sharp Promises Perfect Shot. 
By Charles Askins, 

The writer doesn’t pretend to know 
anything more about shotguns or shot- 
gun shooting than hundreds of others, 
but it sometimes falls to him to tell 
what better students have learned, and 
occasionally of what the experts are 
trying to accomplish. Henry Sharp in 
England and E. M. Sweeley in America 
seem to be aiming at the same target, 
from the same shooting stand, across 
a like range—whether either of them 
will hit the bull or not I don’t know. 

A great many of us may have read, 
time and again, during the past thirty 
years, ‘“‘full-choked shotgun, pattern 70 
per cent.”” Some of us may have won- 
dered why the full-choked guns always 
made 70 per cent, and what became of 
that other 30 per cent, which nobody 
ever seemed to consider. To be sure, 
there were guns for which 75 per cent 
was claimed, and occasionally 80. But 
Lou Smith, one of the best gun builders 
in America, lately made the statement 
that, not withstanding all claims, 70 
per cent, taking not a few shots with 
special ammunition, but the average of 
hundreds of shots, was a mighty good 
gun. It is to be noted that the guns 
of spectacular performance, those 
showing around 80 per cent, fall into 
the hands of very few people, and then 
receive special treatment. For exam- 
ple. my own 80 per cent 16 is bored 
large and chambered for a three-inch 
shell; hand-loaded shells must be used 
with special wadding. Hedderly’s high- 
pattern guns seem to have been draw- 
bored, which also no double cut the 
tubes a trifle over-size, and these guns, 





Rations—that’s the big item 


Whatever your luck with gun or tackle, you 
never fail to bring one thing back to camp— 
and that’s your appetite. Hungry? You 
could eat anything. But you shouldn’t. 
Good, wholesome, nourishing food is even 
more necessary in camp than at home. 


Experienced sportsmen draw on 


Heinz 57 Varieties 


for their rations. Ready-cooked, pure, 
rain-proof, easily carried. 


HEINZ BAKED BEANS— Four kinds 
Hit the spot either hot or cold. 
HEINZ CREAM SOUPS-—Tomato, celery and 
pea. Made from selected, fresh vegetables and 
pure, rich cream. 

HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP—Adds a 
taste to game or fish. 

HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER 
the bread under it. Keeps sweet. U 
dairy butter. 

HEINZ PICKLES—Sweet, and 
Something you'll long for, if you forget to take 
them. 

Heinz Preserves, Prepared Mustard, Vinegars, 
Apple Butter, Olives, Worcestershire Sauce, 
etc., etc. 


all good, 


fine 


-As nourishing as 
e same as 


sour mixed. 


All grocers sell them - 
Send for list of the 57 Varieties bi; 


H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


All Heinz goods soldin Canada are packed in Canada 














C2. Here’s what one sportsman writes about the 


COLLIS IMPROVED FOLDING 
CAMP GRATE BROILER 
COMBINATION 


“‘Will never forget the feeds that were got up 
on it if I live a thousand years.’’ Order now. 


Send Stamp for Booklet ‘‘L.’’ 
THE COLLIS COMPANY, Cuinton, Iowa 









PRICE $2.25 
PREPAID 





























Russells ‘Ike * 


alton’ * 


Study that cross-section— “tour 
layers of leather between you 
and the trail give full protec- 
tion without extra weight not 
stiff sole-leather sole. 
lightest boot ever made for ince id 
service. Stands the gatf—and 
eeps your feet dry. Special x 
chrome’ waterproofed cowhide, 
chocolate color, with sole piece 
* wonderful Maple a : ide 

tat Outwears sole leather, 

Note our patent ‘‘Never oa 

ip” watershed seams 

no stitches to lead water m! 
into your 


foot. “a 


It’s the boot for, = | Rayetere. bird hunters, fishermen 
eee all-around ‘“‘hikers.”?> Made to your measure, any 
eight. 


Write for Complete Catalogue ‘‘L’’—Free 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
BERLIN, WIS. 


























PATENTED 8-3~15 


a6 
PERFECTION” 

The last word in tops for fishing rod tips. No more line cutting or 
snarling. Improves your casting. Outlives your best rod Absolute 
satisfaction guaranteed, or your money back. All sizes, for any ro od 

ONLY 50 CENTS EACH 
We also furnish special casting tops, butt guides and reel guides of 
same material. Literature free 
You will have them eventually. Why not now! 
THE PERFECTION TIP COMPANY 
613 SEVENTEENTH ST. DENVER, COLO. 








LAKE ALICIA 


| them large 


be 


| doubtful about killing with them. 
| a matter 
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too, require special wadding and plenty 
of it. 

One 
study 


we can draw from a 
guns. Possibly boring 
in the first place, or draw- 
boring them into over-size, together 
witn a full cushioning of wadding, may 
have obviated some of the friction of 
lead pellet against barrel steel. How- 
ever this may be, and we are not going 
into that here, it remains that the man 
orders an 80 per cent shotgun, 
meaning to use it with factory ammuni- 
tion, is going to be disappointed, not 
ninety-nine times in the hundred, but 
a hundred straight. According to the 
diagnosis of our experts, present shot- 


inference 


of these 


who 


gun barrels are all right, as nearly 
right as can be had, but the trouble is 
with the ammunition. Moreover, the 


ammunition itself is comparatively per- 
fect of its kind, but it is not designed 
to overcome the friction of soft lead 
against hard steel, In this article I 
propose to let our expert Englishman 
and expert American most of the 
talking. 


do 


Those of us who have targeted a 12- 
full-choked gun at forty yards, in 
a thirty-inch circle, have probably no- 
ticed that the dense and even part of 
the pattern, the part of it that looks to 
assuredly effective, is really in a 
twenty-four-inch circle, such pellets as 
are found outside of the twenty-four- 
inch being so scattering that we are 
As 
ot fact those pellets outside 
of a twenty-four-inch and within a 
thirty-inch, if shot from a full-choked 
gun, are not much good to us either, 
tho we count them as part of the pat- 
tern. Our really effective pattern con- 
sists only of those pellets which leave 
the muzzle in such condition that they 
can fly true, all with equal or nearly 
equal velocity, and the bulk of these 
pellets, with a few others besides, will 
be found in a twenty-four-inch circle at 
forty vards. 

Try a gun at twenty yards in a fif- 
teen-inch circle and you may find 80 
per cent of the shot charge inside that 
circle. Double the range to forty yards 
and double the circle to thirty inches, 
and you might fairly expect to still 


bore, 





If you are anticipating an 


outing or a fishing trip this 
year, don’t forget Woods Lake 
and Lake Alicia on Colorado 
Midland Railroad, near Thom- 
asville. 

Both lake and stream fishing 
good the entire season, 

Beautiful mountain scenery 
and an ideal spot for rest and 
recreation. 


RATES, $3.00 PER DAY 


Saddle horses for rent at all 
times. 


We also carry a full line of 
Fishing Tackle, Cigars, To- 
bacco, Candies and Nuts at 
Denver prices. For further 
particulars write 


P.J. ENGELBRECHT, Troutville, Colo. 











find 80 per cent or the charge in the 
circle—but you won't, rarely over 70 
per cent of it. Now increase the range 
to sixty vards, the circle to forty-five 
inches, and you will find another loss; 
you will do well to get 60 per cent in 
| the forty-five-inch. What is the reason 
| these pellets cannot hold a course upon 
which they had plainly started? The 
| obvious reason is that a whole lot of 
| the pellets that we placed in our cart- 


| ridge have been mashed and ground 


| and dented out of shape before they 
| leave the muzzle. I conclude that when 
| the shot charge leaves the muzzle of 


| a well-bored shotgun, 20 


per cent of 


the pellets are in such shape that they 
cannot fly true for twenty yards, 10 
per cent more are slightly injured so 
that they will drop out before going 
forty yards, and another percentage 
will be injured to an extent that they 
cannot retain a true flight for sixty 
yards. Large pellets slightly deformed 
might still retain a comparatively true 
flight owing to weight, while small pel- 
lets would not, which we find is true, 
for at long range No. 4 shot pattern 
considerably higher than No. 

Sweeley has shown me thru his cop- 
per pressure testing tubes that one- 
fourth of the base of an ordinary shot 
charge has every pellet injured by 
pressure, and of the remainder of the 
charge those pellets coming in contact 
with the steel are hurt. I am doubtful 
if 60 per cent of the pellets of a shot 
charge leave the muzzle in a perfectly 
spherical form. Naturally, under such 
circumstances, are going to have 
shot stringing, and everybody knows 
that shot do string badly. Henry Sharp, 
as detailed in the Shooting Times and 
British Sportsman, is going to over- 
come shot stringing and shot dropping 
out of the pattern by his “reinforced 
shot.” How he is going to reinforce 
shot, I’m blessed if I know, and he 
doesn’t tell us, We will let him talk: 


ss. 


we 


“Leaden small shot, as generally 
loaded into cartridges, proves a singu- 
larly inefficient medium for the trans- 
mission of the energy generated with- 
in the shotgun. The pellets are too 
yielding in their nature, and altogether 
too susceptible to injury within the gun 
barrel that much of the force devel- 
oped by the propellant is rendered nu- 
gatory. Sufficient account has not 
been taken of the remarkable dissipa- 
tion of energy which occurs thru the 
defacement and weight reduction of a 
considerable proportion of the pellets 
comprised in a charge. At least so it 
would seem, for the average ballisti- 
cian too often has acted upon the as- 
sumption that with flying shot pellets 
he had to deal with a media showing 
equable distribution of the forces gen- 
erated. Confusion has been created in 
the past thru a failure to realize that 
deformation of the shot pellets is the 
great barrier to a precise reckoning up 
of the shooting qualities of the smooth- 
bore arm projecting those alterable 
missiles. 

“Much attention has been bestowed 
upon the production of spherical shot, 
whilst comparatively little has been 
given to the maintenance of that spher- 
icity. Round pellets may go into the 
breech-loaders of today as they did into 
the flint guns of our forefathers, and 
yet much of the missile charge expelled 
from either arm has invariably as- 
sumed the form of battered lumps of 
lead which have been mainly remark- 
able for their angular characteristics. 
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The shotgun has been brought to a 
high state of perfection in respect of 
design, construction and mechanical 
working; and yet, with all the care and 
skill lavished upon the arm, there still 
remains a wastage of transmitted en- 
ergy similar to that observed in the 
shooting results obtained one hundred 
years back, . . . Within our own vi- 
sion we have seen the projectile veloc- 
} ity of the rifle doubled, and still the 
propulsion rate of small shot from the 
smooth-bore now stands _ practically 
where it did in the time of Joe Canton. 

“Perhaps it will better explain my 
meaning and all I am trying to over- 
come with my reinforced shot if I here 
give a list of the injuries received by 
ordinary shot pellets during passage 
out of the gun barrel. Those injurids 
will be first named, and then shall fol- 
} low what I believe to be the causes 
of such destructive treatment. First, 
then, as to the injuries, taken in the 
due order of their occurrence: 








Pellet Injuries Received Within the 
Gun: 
1—Indentation and crushing. 
2—Further crushing out of shape. 
—Fusion, slight to very marked. 
4—Rubbing of facets on the outer pel- 

lets. 
5—Additional crushing out of shape and 

frictional defacement. 

Causes: 
1—The severe compression exerted 

upon the pellets upon the violent 

impact of the powder explosion. 

2—The violent hitting up against each 
other and the pressure exerted upon 
the pellets whilst passing thru the 
chamber cone. 

3—The escape of super-heated powder 
gas past the wadding when travers- 
ing the chamber cone. 

4—The intense friction of the heated 
pellets against the hard barrel walls 
under great speed and pressure. 

5—Hitting up against and squeezing 
thru the barrel constriction termed 

‘choke.’ 

“Here, truly is a formidable list of in- 
juries to which ordinary shot pellets 
are liable to be subjected during their 
rapid expulsion from the’ gun-barrel. 
The object of my reinforcement of the 
pellets is to insure their leaving the 
gun in uninjured condition, i. e., as per- 











fect spheres. As compared with much 
battered pellets, perfectly spherical | 
shot would possess the following ad. | 
vantages: | 
1—Equality of pellet speed at all| 
ranges. | 
2—Equality of pellet energy at all} 
ranges. 
3—Minimum divergence from an axial- | 
ly extended flight from the barrel. 
4—Conservation of pellet force. 
5—Extension of killing range 
‘'—Higher velocities without scattering. 
7—Widest possible killing circle—cen- | 
tral and outer pellets having equal | 
speed and force. 








i tti AHAPPyY DAY at your favorite fishing grounds when 
e ing the fish are biting good—it’s fun that’s hard to beat. 
Then there’s that string of big one’s to take home. But 


the Day’s how are you going to carry them? How keep them fresh 


until you get home? It’s easy if you owna 


plawkeye 


REFRIGERATOR 


Carries the luncheon going—the day’s catch coming back. Keeps 
contents fresh, cool and clean for thirty-six hours. Strong, light- 
weight, attractive, sanitary. Priced as low as $5.00 


. Write for booklet 
Burlington Basket Company 
Dept. BB 226 Hawkeye Building, Burlington, lowa 














i] TROUT FISHING 


The Best in Colorado 
AT CASSELL’S 


+] On the Colorado and Southern Railway, in Platte 
‘| Canon, 64 miles from Denver 8000 feet elevation 


HANDSOME, NEW, MODERN HOTEL 


In the heart of the Rockies. Fishing in lake or stream 
Complete garage equipment. Long distance telephone 


RATES ON APPLICATION 


Game abounds in the neighborhood and the hunter has 
good use for his gun. Trout fishing in Platte River is 
at its best here, and every streamlet that joins issue 
with the larger offers rare opportunities for Sport 
Geneva Creek, with its national reputation among 
anglers, is within walking distance 


Address for further particulars, 


Mrs. D.N. Cassell, Cassell, P. 0. Colo. 














|'SLEEP ON AIR 


With a Comfort Sleeping Pocket 


Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 


Metropolitan Air 
Goods are recom- 
mended by the 
Forest Service, , 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
Tuberculosis Pa- 
tients and Sports- 
men everywhere. 

warm, com- 
fortable, dry bed. 
Wind, rain, cold 
and moisture 
proof. Packs 
6x25. 





We make air goods for ‘home, camp, yacht, canoe, ete. Write for Catalogue K. 
Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 
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s—Reduced shot charges rendered prac- 
ticable in proportion with the elim 
ination of ineffective pellets, 


§—Leading of gun barrels prevented. 


“In proportion to the preservation of 


their effectiveness so will reinforced 
shot permit of a reduction of charges. 
Thus it may be found that %-ounce 
charge of No. 7 or No. 8 shot driven at, 
say 1,500 feet per second will prove 
more effective game shooting charges 
than 11-16 ounces of No. 6 moving at 
the present standard speed. ‘The shcot- 
er will also gain from much heightened 
shot speed in respect of reduced aiming 
allowances, and will thus do finer work 
on speedy game at both middle _ dis- 
tances and long ranges, notwithstand- 
ing the reduction of killing circle re 
sulting from the reduced shot charge 
“Certainly there have been devised 
various palliatives for shot crushing 
and defacement. These have taken var- 
ious forms, such as improved chamber- 
ing, coning, and boring of the barrels 
(would that it were possible to dis- 
pense altogether with cartridge cham- 
bers and cones for paper-case-guns) ; 
also in improved methods of wadding, 
as well as in powder and cartridge- 
case manufacture. So far, however, 
these advances have merely resulted 
in a mitigation of certain defects; they 
have not effected a removal of those 
defects. Those drawbacks, apparently, 
must remain until lead pellets receive 
some effective protection against the 
extremely rough usage to which the 
gun subjects them. Given such effi- 


cient protection, we might then hope | 


to see a marked improvement in the 
shooting of the shotgun in some degree 
comparable with the _ ballistical ad- 
vancements' effected in modern high- 
velocity rifles, 

“All tests of my shot such as have 
been found permissible under the all- 
prevailing war condition—and _ they 


have been extremely disjointed and im- | 


perfect—all point to the fact that there- 
with the shooting of all good guns may 
be improved, and that of the poor ones 
regularized. Even the totally incompre 
hensible performance of the true cylin- 
der, the gun that makes a pattern of 
120 one shot and with next flops down 
to 60, may be constrained to return to 
passable results by such means. _In- 
deed, owing to the excellent results cb- 
tained from this shot with improved 
cylinders, I have thought one possible 
result of my invention may be the dis- 
use of the full choke, as experiments 
have tended to prove that the diverg- 
ence of these shot pellets from their 
true flight-line is so slight that with 
improved cylinders nearly full choked 
patterns may be obtained. However, 


this may turn out in the end, this less- 
ened deflection reveals possibilities in 
the direction of increased velocity with- 
out the undue scattering of the pellets 
By such 


fired from the fuller chokes. 
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AKE your showery hunting days this Fall 
the good days for ducks they really ought 
to be, with the right shotshells— Remington UMC 
Smokeless “Arrow” or™ Nitro Club” Wetproof Steel 
Lined “Speed Shells.” No matter how much water may 
get to them, they will actually stay just as dry and 
serviceable as the barrel of your Remington UMC 
Pump Gun or Autoloading Shotgun. 


emingto 
RE UMC a 
for Shooting Right 


You know it is on such days you can jump the 
most ducks. Those finest of shoalwater fowl, the 
big mallards — which you can seldom get within 
gunshot of when it is calm and fair—are then 
not so quick to take wing. 
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But your shells must be right or you are better 
off indoors. 
water-soaked shell that has swelled and sticks in 
the gunata critical moment—to say nothing ofa 


Hunting has no worse luck than a 
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means the effective ranging power of 
the shotgun may be extended.” 

Since my English friend is rather dif- 
fuse in his style, maybe I had better 
sum up, commenting briefly. In the 
first place, Mr. Sharp is going to so re- 
inforce his shot pellets that upon be- 
ing fired every pellet will leave the 
muzzle of the gun in as perfect shape 
as when it went into the shell. It fol- 
lows that if dropping out of the pattern 
is chiefly due to pellet deformation, no 
such deformation being possible with 
his shot, when you have a full-choked 
gun which now places 70 per cent of 


its charge in a 30-inch circle at forty 
yards, with Mr. Sharp’s reinforced shot 
it will place every pellet in that circle, 
100 per cent or thereabouts. 
Furthermore, since, as he_ states, 
there will be equality of pellet speed 
and equality of pellet energy, it follows 
that we have right there done away 
with all shot-stringing, and the outer 
fringe of pellets, having like force with 
those in the center, will kill with like 
certainty. Keep that in mind—no more 
shot-stringing, but every pellet strik- 
ing the mark at the same _ instant. 
These fellows who have been howling 
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Remington UMC Smokeless 


perfect this process. 


The result closely approaches anew type of shell—which stands 
for the greatest forward step in shotshell manufacture ina decade. 


A shell that will work and shoot right throughout an all-day 
downpour—keeps hard and smooth as glass, with 
no softening of the turned-over ead or bulging 
of the top wad, in the wettest coat pocket. 


In black powder, buy the old reliable * 


Club.” now Wetproof sealed at turnover and 


top wad. 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Community 
Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, the combina- 
tion Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 
THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
NEW YORK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


miss” caused by wiltiag of the turned-over end of the shell. 


“Arrow” 
Wetproof Steel Lined * * Speed Shells” are made completely 
waterproof by a wonderful process, invented for them and 
used exclusively 1 in their manufacture. It took three years to 
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and “Nitro Club” 


* New 





about the pattern on a paper target giv- 
ing no true indication of the shooting 
qualities of a gun will have to change 
their tune then. Moreover, when shot 
can no longer be deformed, there will 
be no further bunching and balling of 
shot, for all such troubles are due to 
shot welding and shot deformation. 
“Conservation of pellet force—Ex- 
tension of killing range—Higher veloc- 
ities without scattering.’ All these 
things are liable to come to pass if Mr. 
Sharp can invent a shot or a shot rein- 
forcement which will guarantee every 
pellet leaving the muzzle uninjured. 








Conservation of pellet force means 
simply that a perfect pellet will retain 
its velocity better than one with a dent 
in it or with one side ground off. 
Moreover, if the pellets cannot be de- 
formed by being hustled thru the tube 
at a high rate, then shotgun velocities 
can be boosted out of sight (1500 feet 
iust ordinary) for the trouble we now 
have in securing high velocities is shot 
balling, shot welding, load exploding, 
choke rendered ineffective—none of 
which could happen with Mr. Sharp’s 
shot. If we had a load that didn’t scat- 
ter and didn’t waste 30 per cent of its 
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4 charge, you bet we could kill at longer 


range. Shot are not to scatter 
for Mr. Sharp says: ‘Minimum diverg- 
ence from an axially extended flight 
from the barrel.” Of course there will 
be some divergence from an axially ex- 
tended flight or else the whole load 
would strike the target like a bullet. 
“Reduced shot charges rendered prac- 
ticable in proportion with 
tion of ineffective pellets.” 


much, 


the elimina- 
There you 


are! If we have been getting along 
with but 70 per cent of our charge 
worth a cuss, then using the new shot 


we can well eliminate that 
Here we are, then, 
mal load an ounce 
7-10 of ounce and a 12-bore about 
4-5 of an ounce. That would be fine— 
much higher velocity, 


30 per cent. 
a 16-bore with a nor- 


of would now 


use 
an 


cheaper ammuni- 


tion, greatly reduced recoil. More 
power to brother Sharp! 
I am quite in sympathy with Mr. 


Sharp when in his polite English way 
he cusses shotgun cones. The cone is 
the bevel leading from the shell cham- 
ber to the true barrel diameter—hate 
to tell that because everybody knows 
it. When a shotgun is fired the shot 
spreads right out into this beveled-off 
portion the barrel the first thing 
they do, and then before you could say 
scat they are jammed back 

again to get into the barrel. 
there the devil is to 
disarranged 
shot, some wads cupped in and some 
cupped out; the shot pellets are mashed 
into one another and deformed 


of 


together 

Right 
Wads 
pressure on 


pay. are 


by the the 


; a mass 
of ground off lead is deposited right in 


front of the cone, and in streaks all 
the way up the barrel. What is the 
use of that cone anyhow? Well, it is 


highly useful if you mean to use more 
than one length of case in your 
otherwise—well—let some gunmaker 
tell what use the cone is otherwise. At 
the cone is where the gas escapes into 
the shot charge, 

and I doubt if gas 
serves any 


gun— 


everybody says 
the shot 


good purpose whatever, 


so, 
among 


I find that I have used so much space 


in telling Mr. Sharp’s end of the story 
that I'll have to give Mr. Sweeley his 
turn in a second article, which I hope 
to illustrate with targets made with 
some of his cartridges. Meantime, I am 
living in the hope that Mr. Sharp 


doesn’t prove to be an optimist 


Troubles of a Reloader. 
PART I. 
Chauncey Thomas. 
BACK TO THE BIG CALIBERS. 
This is a tale of many woes, born of 
var conditions, but brightened here 
and there with an occasional success. 


Plastered over it like a mortar is much 


new experience about some very old 
things, such as ancient guns and ob- 
solete cartridges, but such guns an 
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SLEEP vexrecton AIR BED 


Whether you go CAMPING—FISHING—TOURING or go to fight for “UNCLE SAM’’—make 
sure of your night’s rest. ““NIGHTS in CAMP” need no longer bring up visions of hard or 
damp beds. You can carry a first aid to good sleeping anywhere, in the form of 


PERFECTION AIR BED WITH SLEEPING BAG 


Mattress and Sleeping Bag roll toa small, light bundle, easily carried, and the mattress is quick- 
ly inflated for use. It conforms to your frame and takes up all unevenness of the ground. 


Absolutely impervious to water and perfectly sanitary—no place for dirt or vermin to lodge. 
Comfortable in wet, dry, cold or hot countries. Lasts indefinitely. 

Used by the Federal Government, Steamship Lines, Forest Ser- 
vice and well-known Sportsmen and Explorers. Read what 
users write about it—see our illustrated Catalog. Complete 
information on request—write for it now. 
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KING’S RIFLEITE 
AKOPOS 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 





Lee, Dr. McDonald; Navy, Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf, and over 30 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can 
actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No frame 


genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BYRD BASS LURE 


Privately made 5 years. Phenomenally successful year 
around wherever used, No greasy pork rind or rotting 
rubber. Genuine deer hair; guaranteed. Honest, solid, 
substantial. Outlasts several of any otherkind. Faulty 
lures replaced free. Two sizes; bait casting and fly rod. Cut 
shows bait casting lure reduced about % size. 35c,3 for $1.00. 


PAULH. BYRD Wnstitig Outing Club 


Welling, Okla. 








PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
j 123 Pacific Street BROOKLYN, N. Y, 
Carter-Built Reels 
P Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
<— “Ask the Fish!” 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons gia 
Dowagiac, Mich, 
Until You Try This 
Pp Wonderful Treatment. 
of treatment is the correct one, and 
is sanctioned by the best informed phy- 
and other local applications give only 
temporary relief. 
sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you 
will bless the day that you read this. Write y. 
Makes the Skeeters Skoot. 
Prepared by 
J. A. BAILEY & CO., Druggists 


rp!) Siac 

Ov Heddon 

Baby Crab and Other Minnows 
; s 
' LE DON’T BE CU 

The internal method 

sicians and surgeons. Ointments, salves 

If you have piles in any form write for a FREE 

E, R. Page, 309A Main St,, Marshall, Michigan 

In 25c bottles at all Sporting Goods Stores. 
14th and Stout Sts., DENVER, COLO. 









































Price, as shown, $50.00 








NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 
The greatest energy at long game-shooting ranges of any in the 
world. Calibers, .22, .25.6, .30 and.35. American made from butt-plate 
to muzzle. Send stamp for 148-page catalog and hand-book for riflemen. 


NEWTON ARMS CO.,506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO,N.Y.,U.S. A. 








FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 






NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STUECK 7 7zht:serxiSele: 


All Kinds of REPAIRING 
Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 
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prion Th Sh r k 
ane e Snannon Fr orkKer 
is the the greatest of all spinners. Cut shows how to 
Patented use it with flat pork strips. Also fine for frogs, pork 
chunks and minnows. Don’t twist theline, absolutely 
< Ye «23 = weedless. Killsevery strike. Once used, always used. 
eet ui Send stamp for catalog of baits, flies, lines, etc. 


W. J. JAMISON CO., Dept. D,736 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











|loads, remember, gentlemen, are now 
| coming back to their own—due to the 
| war, of course. In other words, it is 
| “‘back to the big calibers’’—or nothing. 
| But before we hit our all-day gait, 
|I will briefly outline what I may talk 
about herein, so you will know what 
to expect. As I said in the beginning, 
this is a tale of many woes, heap big 
|}experience and a few successes. It 
deals with sixguns, cartridges, old 
guns, makeshifts, because new parts 
are not to be had today, black pow- 
ders and what-not. I will merely set 
down some of the things that have 
happened to me during an eventful 
gun winter, just set them down here 
as they came to pass, without any at- 
tempt at sorting or regular order, and 
each may pick and choose for himself 
what may be of interest or benefit, 
like a man in a berry patch. 

To go back to last November. I had 
sold off all my guns except a .38 Spe- 
cial S. & W., had held up my hand 
(full of gun junk) to Moses at the 
Sign of the Three Balls and unloaded. 
Never again. Then one day a few 
| weeks later, in a weak moment, I wan- 
dered into Lower’s old gun store, 
where Joe Weber was selling out the 
old pioneer gun shop at any handy 
two-bit-on-the-dollar price that would 
get in actual cash and get rid of some 
fine old things that had cluttered Low- 
er’s shelves and unopened boxes for 
over half a century, for J. P. Lower 
had been the pioneer gunman of the 
Reckies, and the Old Man was dead at 
87 years, and his store and curio shop, 
full of relics, was a generation behind 
the calendar. 

Well, I invested $5 in a fine old 
rifle that once cost over $100, and an- 
other $3 in another that cost original- 
ly $40, and in a few days I had a lot 
of artillery that I knew when I bought 
it that I did not want. But some of 
those guns 1 had known for thirty 
years. So I swapped it off for other 
guns that I wanted only half-way, and 
finally landed with a .45-70-405 Win- 
chester, Model 1886, and a .40-70-330 
Winchester, Model 1886, takedown, 
set-trigger, loose as a rattletrap, and 
with some parts gone from the works; 
two hammerless military .45-70-405 
Sharps, and a collection of rifle barrels 
and reloading outfits enough to equip 
|a gunstore in Secondhandville, right 
[on the corner of Junk and Relic 
| Streets. 

Lee Knapp, after looking me over in 
disgust too deep and sincere for words, 
turned gun doctor and got them into 
good working shape forme. Then Pe- 
terson made the .45-70-405 Winches- 
ter into a monkeywrench, takedown 
by a system all his own for the sum 
of $2, and chambered the barrel for 
the .45-90 cartridge. He chambered 














it close, too, and the result was an 


























increase of accuracy of from about five 
to six-inch circle at 100 yards with 
the ordinary commercial rifle and am- 
munition to a really satisfactory result 
of three-inch groups at 100 yards with 
the 405-gr. bullet, driven about 1,650 
feet per second, ahead of 10 gers. of 
black priming and 70 grs. of Schuet- 
zen powder, hand-loaded. A certain 
world-wide concern gave me the bal- 
listic figures, so they may be taken 
here as reliable. They gave the tra- 
jectory at 2 ins. at 50 yds.; 9 ins. at 
100 yds.; and 26 ins. at 300 yds. The 
accuracy of 3-in. grouping at 100 yds. 
I tested out for myself with muzzle 
rest, over a measured distance, with 
Lyman receiver and ivory bead front 
sights. The energy figures about 2,500 
at the muzzle and about 2,000 
1600 ft. lbs., at 200 


ft. lbs. 
ft. Ibs. at 100 yds., 


yds., and perhaps 1400 ft. Ibs. at 300 
yds., or roughly, about the same as 
the .30 U. S. ’06 or the .35 Winches- 


ter for such distances—not exactly, of 
course, but near enough for practical 
outdoor purposes. Thus I have about 
the same velocity as the .45-90, or bet- 
ter, at the muzzle, and better and bet- 
ter as the distance increases, due to 
the longer, heavier bullet; and between 
200 and 300 yds. this bullet probably 
exceeds either the ’06 .30-150 or the 
.35-250 in actual killing power, and is 
as accurate as either of them from a 
Winchester rifle. In power it is ex- 
ceeded only by the .405 Winchester, and 
exceeds the .405 in accuracy. 

Now, why did I do this? Money 
gentlemen, money. I’m a poor man, 
and even if I were a rich one, this is 
war time, remember, and according to 
my code it is sinful to shoot a dime 
iito nothingness every time I pull a 
trigger. If one shot only at game, 
then it would be all right, these cart- 
ridges costing today from 10 cents to 
a quarter each, but when one defends 
oneself against a very dangerous tin 
can ambushed across the gulch, then 
about 1 cent a shot is all I can stand. 
As it is, I can shoot that big rifle, 
with better accuracy than I can hold, 
and more power than can ever be 
overtaxed by anything it hits; I can 
shoot this outfit for less than $1 per 
100 rounds. If I were using a .25 or 
.30-cal. high-power of several kinds of 
make, the cost would not be less than 
5 cents a shot and over 10 cents would 
perhaps be the average. 

“But why not reload the high-power 
cartridges, just as you do the .45s?” 
Because of the cost of factory bullets 
for said high-power cartridges. The 
naked .25 or .30-cal. bullets alone cost 
from two to three times as much as 


my whole loaded .45-cal. cartridges. 
Fer instance — 
Primers today (May 25) are $5 


per 1,000, Schuetzen powder is $1 for 
a half pound (weight) can, and the 
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high-power powders are about $2 per 
1-lb. can. Metal-jacketed bullets are 


from 2 to 5 cents apiece and most of 


these things are out of the market to- 

day and cannot be had at any price. 
or my .45-cal. I got old-style prim- 

ers last fall when they were cheap for 


an average of less than $1 per 1,000. 


Some of them were the old Berdan 
primers, that cost me but 40 cents per 
1,000. I also got a lot of old shells 
for the Berdan primers at about 1 
cent each, or even less. Lead cost me 
from 5 to 10 cents a pound, and most 
of it was old bullet lead at that, about 
1-15 tin, all ready for recasting into bul- 
lets. Today commercial pure lead in 
Denver is 17 cents a pound, and tin is 
80 cents a pound. 

Among the junk Weber worked off 
on my innocence was 105 pounds of 
mixed cartridges of all ages, kinds and 
calibers. Some were over half a cen- 
tury old, .50 and .57, and even .60- 
cal., I should judge, brought to this 
country before the railroads by cer- 
tain English sportsmen for their ex- 
press double-barrel rifles to shoot griz- 
zlies and buffaloes. I paid him 5 cents 
a pound for the box full, or $5.25 for 
the 105 pounds. Then I oa a pair of 
1&-cent pincers and tore those cart- 
ridges apart. In doing so I learned 
much about loads. I found, for ex- 
aniple, that any lubricant containing 
grease, such as an oil or a tallow of 
any kind, will sooner or later corrode 
the brass of the shell and gradually 
work down into the powder, and of 
course ruin the cartridge. But some 
of those fine old English shells had 
what was evidently pure beeswax 
lubricant behind their patch bullets, 
and the loads were just as good today 
as when they were loaded probably 
sixty years ago. From those express 
cartridges I got about four pounds of 
the finest Curtis & Harvey English 
powder, with jet-black, round, hard 
grains, and with 20 per cent more 
strength than ordinary American black 
powder. They loaded 135 gers. of it, 
mind you, behind bullets varying in 
weight from about 250 ers. to about 
350 grs. The shells were not like our 
shells of today, but had a solid iron 
base, and the brass was wound puttee- 
style round from this iron base up to 
the bullet, and then the whole shell 
lined with a thin fine paper. 

From another batch of such shells 
I got three or four pounds of another 
fine English powder, black, of course; 
in all about eight or nine pounds of 
the finest black powder and about for- 
ty pounds of bullet metal. I sold the 
brass and a few extra cartridges, rim- 
fire, that I would not risk pulling 
apart, for $7.25, so I had my powder 
and lead and $2 cash for my two days’ 
work over that 105-lb. box of junked 
ammunition. Then with my old-style 
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The summer home, camp, cottage, hunting 
lodge—these (of all places) should have con- 
venient comforts and healthful surroundings. 
Do as thousands of others have done. Elimi- 
nate the outdoor privy or other unhandy, un- 
sanitary makeshift. Install the 


Ro-San Gic22i 


Closet 


Set it up anywhere—move it any place you 
want to. Simply provide a good 
draft. Chemical placed in con- 
tainer kills germs. Empty con- 

tents once a month. 


Absolutely Odorless 


No odor whatever. Health 
Officers and Public Officials 
endorseit. Well built, dura- 
ble, highly finished, occupies 
small floorspace. Write for 
catalog and prices. 


Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


17007 6th St., Detroit, Mich. 


















Pack a CEEBYNITE —- 
Double Duty COMPASS =I 
When You Go In’ y ze 
$350 at Dealers 
or Remit Direct 


od F Dhar: ell: 


locally 


Leedaw! Compas: 
Niky snapoie 
Litenite 
Aurapole 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY 











Good Sportsmanship 
And 
The Helping Hand 


Our government needs— mutt have, 
your help. There are numberless 
ways in which it can be given, and 
now is the time to give it. 


Weare all partners in a big business— 
the nation’s business of winning the 
war. Every one of us must be ready 
to jump into the breech to help 
make it a complete success. 


If this interferes with any outing 
plans you may have made, abandon 
those plans until you are satisfied 
you have done your share. 


After that, if you need equipment 
which will make your vacation a 
long-remembered one, get in touch 
with us. We specialize in Tents, 
Camping Equipment, Motor and Sail 
Boat Accessories. 


Catalogs upon request. 


Geo-B-CaRPENTER & Co 


444 North Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 
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How Many Miles 
Per Gallon 


Does Your Car Run? 





Not—How many miles per gallon did 
it run last month or a yearago, But 
How many miles per gallon is it run- 
ning now—each day. 


Yesterday you may have gotten 17 
miles per gallon—today only ten. 


Trifling defects in ignition, valves, or 
carburetor will make the difference. 
You can guard against these defects 
by keeping a reeord of your gasoline 
consumed with a 


MASTERS GASOLINE METER 


A Masters Gasoline Meter on the cowl 
of the car shows how much gasoline is 
used to the tenth of each gallon. The 
record of fuel consumed tells your 
ear’s condition from day to day. A 
radical inerease in fuel used is a 
warning to look for poor lubrication, 
faulty earburetor, weak ignition, bad 
valves or some other trouble. 

The Masters Meter will encourage you 
to keep your ear in trim as nothing 
do—it will remind you 
when the tank needs filling and will 
add the toueh of finish that 
your ear down to date. 


“Uncle Sam needs gasoline— 
Save it.” 


You, your garage man, or chauffeur, 
can install this meter in a few min- 
utes. Simply mount the meter on the 
cowl and run a small copper tubing 
from back of meter to connection 
already provided on top of Stewart 
Vaeuum Gasoline Tank (just under 
the hood). Each time the Stewart 
Tank fills, the vacuum operates a little 
piston in the meter. Thus all the gaso- 
line that is used is registered right 
before your eves on the eowl. 
Masters Meters are furnished com 
plete with tubing, connections and 
instructions for installing. 
Price anywhere in the U. S. $8. 
Cc. O. D. $8.30. 


Descriptive circular sent on request. 


else ean 


brings 


If your dealer can’t supply you send $8, or 
order meter sent C. O. D. Please mention 
dealer’s name. 





DreaLers: My sales plan is designed in 
your favor. Send for proposition and cir- 
culars for your use, 


Irvin W. Masters, Mfr. 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 














primers at less than $1 per 1,000, I 
went to work to reload semi-modern 
ammunition, the .45-405 Schuetzen 
load for the .45-405-82 (black) Win- 
chester, Model 1886, with its recham- 
bering to give three-inch groups at 100 
yards with power equal to the most 
mcedern of Winchester .30-cal. rifles, 
and at a cost of only about 10 cents on 
the dollar. 

But beside the lesser financial out- 
lay for rifle and cartridges, there is 
also another side, equally important, 
or even and that is that, 
come what may during the war, I can 


more so, 


always get ammunition for the .45- 
cal., and the metal-jacketed bullets 


and cartridges will soon be exhausted 
at any price, as they are not 
niade any more 


being 
for commercial pur- 
that is, for anyone except the 
seldiers. Of course, if I had plenty of 
could lay in several high- 
power modern rifles at a cost today of 
from $50 to $75 


poses 
money I 


each, and several 
thousand rounds of factory high-power 
cartridges at a cost of perhaps from 
$200 to $500, and with a total outlay 
of close to $1,000. But I haven’t any 
$1,090 for that or any other purpose 
of like character, and today no man 
las any right to waste such money on 
the empty air. I get the same results 
for less than $100, and am actually 
using up and making useful what oth- 
erwise would have been total waste—— 
that is, those old-fashioned cartridges, 
“out-of-date’”’ guns and primers 
cartridge cases. So 


and 
when I 
tackle the tin cans, and later dig out 
the lead, I can do so without 
ashamed, as I am not 


elnpty 


being 
wasting any- 
thing needed by my fellow-man with 
which to win the war. 

Now, there is a lot of bunk about 
this thing of small calibers. 
man ina 


Not one 
thousand, perhaps in ten 
thousand, ever has fired a rifle shot at 
leaping game, at anything larger than 
a duck or a rabbit, and not one in a 
thousand ever will. We shooters fol- 
low the jade Fashion more slavishly 
than does any woman copy the styles 
of headgears. If I can have my fun 
with the .45—-why not? Much of this 
small-caliber craze is a mixture of cat- 
alog dreaming and ammunition sales- 
nranship. The big concerns making 
cartridges realize more profit on the 
high-power ammunition, which few 
successfully or even safely 
reload, so the sporting press is full of 
small-caliber talk, and many a joke 
at the ‘‘coal-burners.”’ 

For war, or for a very rare and diffi- 
cult shot by ane man in a thousand 
(or perhaps 10,000) at just one or 
two heads of game in a lifetime, then 
the small-caliber modern rifle is essen- 
tial. But how many men can hit any- 
300 yards, or even at 200 


men can 


thing at 
yards? 


Now, there are many kinds of shoot- 
ing, and each of us is too inclined to 
peke fun at the man who does not 
care for our particular bullet game, 
Lut does enjoy some other kind of gun 
work. For instance, I refuse to take 
the ring-target scores seriously. Or 
the small loads, such as 2 grs. of Bulls- 
eye and a 130-gr. bullet at 20 yds. 
from the .38 Special revolver. If oth- 
ers like that same, well and good. It 
is a pleasant, harmless amusement, 
like billiards, so go ahead and enjoy it. 
But it is by no means practical shoot- 
ing with a revolver, which is the gun 
game I relish. 

“One gun, one load, one shot,’”’ and 
if you would be wise, just add ‘‘one 
second’’—that is my ideal game with 
either revolver or rifle. My brother 
revels in the scatter gun, and is cham- 
picn of some kind or another of sev- 
eral Rocky Mountain states—either is 
or was—that is his game. He towed 
me out to the traps one day, and I 
nearly went to sleep. Ona ringed tar- 
get with a revolver I wander round 
like a tramp, but there is only one 
man in Denver I am afraid of with 
the sixgun, when it comes rights down 
to cases, and that is C. M. McCutchen. 
If I heard he was after my scalp I 
would pawn my sixgun and invest the 
cash with the Equitable. But with 
other target shots, some of them good 
for a score of over 90 on the Standard 
American target at 50 yds., and some 
of them with world’s records at that 
game, come to a night-and-day show- 
down, and I would not be afraid of 
any one of them. I would take a .45 
Colt S. A., of course, and depend on 
just one sure shot, fired without hurry 
kut without the long wait for fine 
sighting and proper breathing and all 
the little things that are so necessary 
for the fine target shot. For instance, 
the first thing is to drop to the ground, 
fiat on one’s side and shoot from there, 
and to pull the gun while going to 
earth. 

Now, one day Ewers, Joe Weber, 
Chapell and myself went in Weber’s 
machine out into the rough, irregular 
sandhills east of Denver about twenty 
miles. It was a mean raw day, with 
dusty little winds coming from all di- 
rections, and with uncertain light, due 
to cloud shadows. On the rifle ranges 
one must have practically a perfect 
day to run up those high scores, but 
here we had a day that is practically 
sure to catch one when on actual busi- 
ness shooting. 

Chapell had an 8 mm. Mauser and 
a Peterson telescope, a $205 outfit, 
one of the finest, if indeed not the 
very finest long-range rifle in Denver. 
Ewers had a new Remington bolt-ac- 
tion Remington, .32-40, and I had a 
.28-56-255 common ordinary second- 
hand 1886 model Winchester, with 
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commercial ammunition, but in good | 
serviceable condition. We also had | 
two .38 S. & W. Specials, and Chap- | 
ell’s .44 S. & W. Special—three six- 
guns. The wind blew sometimes sev- | 
eral ways between us, and our im-| 
promptu targets of sundry rocks or | DU PONT 
small anthills and other fair natural | 
targets at various and also unknown | . 
ranges from 100-odd yards up to esti- IMPROVED MILITARY 
mated distances of between 300 and 
400 yds. Here we were up against 
real conditions. RIFLE 
Well, the total result was that the 
Mauser, with its 3,000 ft. velocity and 
telescope sight, hit nearer the objects 


than I usually did with the black- 
powder .38-56 Winchester, but the 
cold fact remained that we all of 
us missed most of the time. In one 


case at a white rock in a mud puddle 
} off 320 paces we fired over fifty shots 
with the Mauser and did not hit it. No. 1L5—No. 16—No. 18 
Several shots were within perhaps six 
inches of the rock, and some hit three | 
end four feet away, as the shots were | 
blown first to right, then to left, by 
the uncertain gusts of wind. The rock 
measures about five inches across— - 2 
say, about the size of one’s hand. In| For use in loading all modern 
the clear, dry Colorado air it was| weal , 
easily seen at that distance, 320 yds., | Sporting and Military Rifle 
with the unaided eye, and thru the 
telescope, about 8-power, if I remem- 
ber aright, one could easily hold the | 
cross-hairs anywhere on the face of | 
the rock. The trouble was not in the 
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| 
rifle, nor in the cartridges, nor in the | oo ¢ 
holding, or in the sights; it all lay in| 
the uncertain wind. And the .38-56 | 7 . 
came just as near as the Mauser, all | For further information 
said and done, as neither hit it. And | Address 


ali four men are pretty fair yet not | 
world-expert shots. | 


Our game that day was to pretend | Rifle Smokeless Division 


that the targets were German heads | E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
just visible over a trench top, and it | — 
was either hit or miss. There was| Wilmington, Delaware 


nothing like a ‘“‘score’’ possible, any | 
more than there is in actual rifle or | 
real revolver shooting. Now, at short-| 
er distance, between 75 to 140-odd | 
yds., I made as many actual hits with | 
the .88-56 Winchester black-powder as | 


ae lg Fn eee | r a THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
the coal-burners, especially at the rate , ve ly , A WHOLE YEAR FOR ONLY 60 CENTS! 


of 10 cents on the dollar, or even less ape ; a ; 
r Regular yearly subscription price $1.00—Newsstand price $1.20) 
than that. Now, on a perfect day the . ve ° * 


Mauser would have had my old sec- 
ond-hand 1886 model beat a mile, but 


how many days are perfect days, and 
sciption to this superb magazine. Each issue is 


how often in the open does one know ee : ee ue 
? : filled with clean, inspiring stories by the very best 
just the exact distance, or the force Ws (3 myBusy Day” boys’ writers. Specialarticles ebout Electricity, 


‘ i ; ind? i = Mechanics, Athletics and Physical Training, 

and direction of the wind? At times it Gardening, Camping, Hunting, Trapping, Fishing. Bicycle and Motorcycle, Carpentry, Photography, 
me s = 2 = ‘. = Poultry, Drawing, Stamp and Coin Collecting, Boys’ Societies, Jokes, Cartoons, etc., etc 

was still where we stood, Sat O1 lay Get this splendid magazine for your boy or for some boy in whom you take a special interest. It 
with the rifles but the grass leaned to | will give him a full year of pleasure, entertainment and instruction 

P p is Satisfaction, or money refunded. (Remit in stamps if more convenient.) Address, 
he right 100 yds. away and to the 


lett $06 yas, away and webbie in all| THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 2151 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


lirections from there on to the target. | —— ase Lie " °1 pone 
Now, from all this, backed by years | | You are assured of service by mentioning Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 


of outdoor experience with both vitle| WWW //MMM!MMMMMMMMMMMMHHHttttttttttttttltllllll 





























Besides making this special bargain price, we 
ive to each new ——- acne of i — hi B M 
“Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn Money.” Every live, y’ 5 
ambitious boy should havea copy of this booklet. he. 0} ) agazine 
You could not give a boy a greater pleasure ora 
stronger influence for good than a year’s sub- 
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KOBAN is the 
motor for those 
who demand real service 
and efficiency. 


It gives you more 
power and greater 
speed because of its 
correct two-cylinder 
design. 


It does not shake the 

at. Its two cylin- 
ders fire at the same time, 
neutralizing the shock. 
Only by this 2-cylinder op- 
posed construction can you 
avoid the vibration that 
makes riding disagreeable, 
opens seams and ruins row- 
boats. 


The Koban tilting device 


makes it easy to go through 
weeds and shallow water. 


‘‘No difficulty in running away from the 
other outboard motors.’’—Kansas City, Mo. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 
Dealers and local agents wanted. 


KOBAN MFG. CO., 259. WaterSt., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
ee 2 eR a 














HILDEBRANDT 


sy-Ne 
Hook and Land’em. 


You can depend on the old, reliable 
Hildebrandt bait makers—artisans 
with years of experience in the game 
of fooling the fish. 302 sizes and kinds 
of baits to select from, every one made like a 
piece of jewelry. Each bait designed for some 
particular fish or kind of fishing. 

Write for the big 1918 Hildebrandt catalog of 
Baits and Tackle; baits shown in full size and 
actual colors. A two-cent stamp brings it. 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 











757 High St., Logansport, Ind. 
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GUARANTEED 
A-1 Silver Black Foxes 


WITH guaranteed A-1 Silver Black 
Foxes, which have been proven 
prolific—with Three Established 
Ranches—with yearly profits ranging 
up to 40%. 
Fox Man 


COLLINS of the West 


If You Want to Enjoy Enormous 


financial profits, investigate the Fox Industry. 
Get foxes that are absolutely guaranteed to 
breed true tocolor and with a fixed quality of fur 


From ————> COLLINS 


isthe acknowledged 


cor or, The Fox Man 
ynt® we 100 S. Park St. 
¢re® ws Reedsburg, Wis. 
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Outdoor Life 


and sixshooter in the open spaces, I 
have come to a certain conclusion, or 
rather, I came to said conclusion years 
ago and have never had occasion to 
mind since, and that is 
change your sights. I 
know this rank scandal to target 
military shooters, but in actual 
outdoor shooting a man, I find, sel- 
dom has a second to waste, and one 
must more or less instinctively shoot, 
above, below, to the right or left, de- 
pending on conditions as they exist at 
and that instant. When 
one stops to figure on drift of bullet, 
windage, trajectory, light, and all that, 
by the time he has solved his various 
problems in geometry the target is 
over the hill, down the gulch, or in 
the timber. It is a sort of a quick, 
instinctive guess, all that figuring done 
instantly and unconsciously, and then 
the front sight is held, seldom on the 
target, but to one side or the other, 
and the gun goes off just as the front 
sight tells it to, so to speak. 

And that is one reason why I went 
back to the 1886 model. I know the 
gun. In times of concentration or of 
trouble my hands know that action; 
they know what to do without my tell- 
“The front bead is the bul- 
let is as near the mental side 
of it as I can well explain, and when 
the hole is where you want it, the gun 
off by itself, altho the bead is 
usually on the object hit. This 


my 
this: Never 


is 


hole,”’ 


goes 
not 


| thing of a frozen hold on the target 


| man who knows how 


| a horse, jerk 


| two 


be 


at 6 o’clock and the steady squeeze, 
and all that, is all well enough on the 
target range; it is necessary to learn 
that stage of the shooting game as a 
step to the next, and what one may 
call the instinctive methods, but the 
and when his 
gun goes off is not liable to kill very 
many things that wear hair. Slide off 
the rifle from the leg 
holster, whip the neck rope round a 
sagebrush and mentally ‘‘throw” that 
bullet, like a stone, mind you, about 
feet above and about nine feet 
ahead of that coyote headed on a 
wavy ‘lope among the willows at a 
quartering angle—and get him. That 
rifle shooting. Once my rifle is 
sighted in I really wish some one with 
more moral courage than I have would 
rivet the sights so that they could not 
elevated. Over half the shots I 
have missed in my life were because I 
tcrgot to lower my sights, after a fool- 
ish long shot. And one can hold over 
just as accurately, and of course to 
one side to allow for wind or bullet 
drift, as he can estimate distance and 
then set sights accordingly. And for 
running shots one must so shoot, as 
there is no time to monkey with sight 
screws. 
(To Be Continued Next Month.) 
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Good Pistol Work. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed is a 
| group of twenty shots made at 50 yards 





with a Stevens Diamond Model single 
shot pistol with 10-inch barrel, fitted 
with aperture rear sight and detachable 
shoulder stock. Ammunition Winches- 





ter .22 long-rifle smokeless with grease- 
less bullets. Fired from the prone posi- 
tion. Not bad for a cheap, light, little 
gun with only a 10-inch barrel.—Henry 
Walter Fry, Canada. 


This group is well enclosed in the 10 
ring of the Standard American target 
and thus gives a “possible,” or a total 
count of 200x200. Excellent work for 
a 10-inch barrel not in a machine rest. 
—Editor. 








‘‘The Book of the Pistol.’’ 


Captain Hugh B. C. Pollard of the 
British army has put the world of pis- 
tol shooters under long-time obliga- 
tions to him with his latest work, “‘The 
Book of the Pistol and Revolver,” pub- 
lished by Robert M. McBride & Co. 
of New York City. The book is just 
off the press, and is a handsome vol- 
ume of 230 pages containing fine 
photographic illustrations of several 
hundred pistols from the earliest date 
up to the present. Captain Pollard 
gives a concise but complete and re- 
liable history of the pistol and its 
more modern development, the revol- 
ver; the work is historical in its na- 
ture and not technical, altho on every 
page the author unconsciously reveals 
a thoro knowledge of every detail of 
the one-handed gun. The book is for 
sale by Outdoor Life. Price, includ- 
ing postage, $2.95. 





Flat-Nose Pistol Bullets. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having been 
greatly interested in the late articles 
of Ashley Haines and Chauncey Thomas 
on sixshooters, I have made a little ex- 
periment, and send you the results. 

I enclose under separate cover two 
bullets, both fired into a block of fir 
wood, unseasoned. Both bullets were 
of identical material, viz., the waste 
from bullets fired in a shooting gallery. 
The weapon used was my old reliable, 
a Winans Model Smith & Wesson, with 


























from | 


8-inch barrel. Bullets weighed 
185 to 195 grains in blunt points. 

The bullets were of the regular type 
run by the Ideal moulds for the .44 
Russian cartridge. The complete bul- 
let weighed just 246 grains. The pow- 
der charge was six grains of R. S. Q. 

I sawed off the points of five bullets, 
using a hacksaw, and then finishing 
the blunt point of the slug with a file. 
Rough, but effective, if results on wood 
are any indication. 


Five shots from each variety of bul- | 


let were noted, and the average pene- | 
tration was: 

Square blunt point bullets, 1% 
regular loads, round points, 4 1-16. 

The tearing effect of the blunt points 
could not be observed, as no Boche or 
I, W. W. were present, but if the grati- 
fying holes in the block are any indica- 
tion of their power, nothing is left to 
be desired. I would as soon take my 





in.: 


chances with a riot gun. 

I enclose a few cut-up photos of my | 
Krag sporter, as made up in spare time. 
The butt plate was indented with a 
centerpunch, and as I worked to a pat- 





Patent sight on Krag. 
tern, I think it looks fairly well. I 
know it stays put on my _ shoulder 


wherever I throw it. 

The sight is one on which I have 
recently been granted a patent, and I 
am of course enthusiastic on it. I have 
tried it out at every stunt possible, 
including dropping it on concrete walks, 
and it comes up smiling every time. 
Incidentally, I made 43 at rapid fire in 
12 seconds at 300 yards with it. Fair- 
ly good for quick work. 

The rifle weighs just 81% pounds, and 
balances beautifully. Barrel is 
inches in length, and front sight is one 
of those old ones from the Springfield 
that Bannerman sells. Copper bead 
front sight, soldered to blade of sight 
by a watchmaker, cost 10 cents. Don’t 
forget this, as the copper is away ahead 
of everything else in sight material I 
have ever tried. 

Ivory stains, and is easily broken; 
gold glistens just as badly on a sight 
as it does anywhere else, but copper 
shows up just the same every place | 
have ever shot, and as I have them 
on both rifles and revolvers I consider 
that I can tell pretty nearly what they 
ire capable of. 

I intend to try out some new loads 
in the Krag when I am able to get hold 
of some proper bullets, but the only 
thing I can procure in this neck o’ the 
woods are old .30-30s. They are not at- 
tractive to me, as they looked very in- 
terior. But with a Newton bullet and 
a good charge of Du Pont I hope to 
hold a close interview with Mowich this | 
fall, D. WIGGINS. 
Oregon. 
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Here’s the Newest and 
Best Light For Campers 


To enjoy your evenings in the woods, on the 
lake, by the river, and in camp, a brilliant, dependable 
light should be one of the first items considered 
for your outfit. The 

















Coleman Quick - Lite 





Gives a beautiful, white light of 300 candle power. 
brilliant light in any kind of weather. 


A 
Wind-proof 


and storm-proof. 


Lights with Common Matches. Notrouble 
or bother hunting ‘round fora torch. The only suc- 
cessful match-lighting gasoline burning lantern. 
Don’t confuse this wonderful lantern with the 
ordinary gasoline type. The Coleman Quick-Lite has 
nothing to get out of order. No wick to trim, no smell, no 


dirt, no grease, no smoke. Absolutely safe under allconditions. 


Coleman Quick-Lite Lanterns are used in al! parts of the 


world and are acknowleged to be the greatest ever produced. 


and Lanterns. 


Dealers everywhere sell the Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps 
yours can’t supply and the time is short, 


send $7.50 for lantern and 6 mantles complete, all cha 

prepaid. Address nearest office. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP CO., 
Wichita, Kansas. St. Paul, Minn. 
Dallas, Texas. Chicago, Illinois. 


Dept. 


rges 


84, 


Toledo, Ohio. 
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It takes a Live Tire 
to stand the“Gaff!” 


Thenatural way to wear out 
atire ison yourcar. The 
usual way isin the tire factory. 
Where all the life-giving lubri- 
cants are burned out of the fabric 


andthe toughness and endurance 
are cooked out of the rubber during vul- 
canization. Such a tire is dead. 

The exclusive Miller Method avoids 
this. It saves every inch of the tire’s 
mileage wear for service on your car. 


‘Milter Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 
go farther, last longer and prove most 
economical. 


The National Rubber Supply Co. 


118 Social Hall Ave. 1633 Broadway 
Salt Lake City, Utah Denver, Colo. 
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ing to crowd tonneau 


doors. Lasts for years. Quickly pays for itself in hotel hills saved 


illustrated booklet and prices) DEALERS! 


Fits on any running board without blocking 


Write today for our unusually 


Stoll Auto Bed 


and 


Tent 


Comfortable—Convenient—Compact 


landlords 
Bed has many exclusive patented features 

sleeping at home Simple, compact, practi 
mechanically perfect. 


W 


" Avoid crowded hotels, stuffy rooms and profiteering 
Live in comfort en route. The Stoll Auto 
It's like 
cal and 
Provides a complete spring— 


mattress—bed large enough for two and waterproof 


{te tent of army shelter-duck ventilated 
“ with screened windows. 
Outfit folds with all 
necessary bedding into neat & 
bundle 6'x8x47 inches. Noth- — 











Write for 





attractive proposition. 


STOLL MFG. CO., 3234 Walnut St., DENVER, COLO. 


Tent, Bed and Bedding 
Folded Complete 
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ANSWERED BY CHAS. ASKINS. 


Correspondents are requested to enclose 3 cents in postage with their questions if answers are desired by mail. Please 


write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and 
altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as 


Would it affect the shooting of a 
Model 1873 .45-70 Springfield to cut the 
stock off just in front of rear band and 
make the grip smaller? If so, how 
much? Second, what is the velocity and 
energy of Krag carbine? Can same be 
purchased thru National Rifle Associa- 
tion since the beginning of war? Third, 
exchanged for 
eylinder in Colt Police 
Fourth, at what price 
Haenel-Mannlicher ri- 


.22-cal. cylinder be 
a. 22°. 7 

Positive target? 
and 
fles in 6.5 mm., 7 
ibers be bought? 
models, I mean. 


cana 


can Mauser 
mm., and 7.5 mm. cal- 

In ordinary sporting 
Can the military Mau- 
new 
Fifth, is the velocity and energy of the 
‘06 Springfield measured from the 24-in. 
If not, what energy and veloc- 
ity the 24-in. barrel develop? 
About what is the cost 
the Springfield with ordinary 


sers be obtained, that is, ones? 


barrel? 
does 
of remodeling 
pistol 
Sixth, 
Brit- 


Jackson 


grip stock and peep rear sight? 
the ballistics of the 


.2762?—A. 


what is new 


ish army rifle cal. 

Megenity, Salem, Ind. 
Don’t think it would 
.45-70 Spring 
field to remodel the stock by cutting it 
off. The Krag carbine would 
have from fifty to 100 feet less velocity 


Answer.—First: 


affect the shooting of a 
Second: 


than the Krag rifle with full length bar- 
rel. In the short barrel, velocity could 
be increased by the use of a quicker 
The falling off in ve- 
locity would considerably decrease the 
but | exact figures. 
We understand that no more Krags can 


burning powder. 


energy, have no 


be purchased thru the National Rifle 
Association. Third: Write the Colt 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co., 


Hartford, Conn., about exchanging the 


22-cal. cylinder for a .22 W. R. F. 
Fourth: There were various Mauser 
and Mannlicher rifles on the market 


previous to the war, but since they can 
no longer be imported, it would be luck 
to find one. The Sauer-Mauser costs 
$65 up, the Mannlicher $75 and upward. 
used Mausers of the 
military brand might be cbtained from 
Bannerman of New York, but we doubt 
about 


Second-hand or 


finding a new one anywhere in 
Fifth: The energy, 
ballistic 


veloc- 
the 
Springfield ’06 are taken with a 24-in. 
barrel. Restocking the Springfield ac- 
cording to figures given us by reliable 
gunsmiths, $35. The 
Lyman receiver sight for this gun would 
cost about $8. Sixth: We have no bal- 
listic figures for the British army rifle, 
caliber .276.—Editor. 


this country. 


ity and other figures of 


would be about 


real names. 


always enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, 








It was with much interest that I read 
Charles Cottar’s letter to Mr. Askins, 
and I think that there is one subject 
touched on that would be of interest to 
It certainly would be to 
I would like to have Mr. Askins’ 
opinion, or rather explanation in ref- 
erence to the comparison of rifles and 
bullets made by Mr. Cottar referring to 
his elephant hunt. He stated that the 
Springfield and the .405 diverted from 
their course upon impact. Was this the 
fault of the ammunition or the gun? He 
does not make this clear, and wny aoes 
the lighter Savage penetrate direct with 
the same quality of ammunition? He 
refers to a different jacket peing used, 
a composition of steel and nickel. Is 
this different from the jacket on the 
average bullet? Is the Newton copper 
jacket stronger or softer than the 
nickel? I think if Mr. Askins answers 
these questions in your columns that it 
would be an interesting subject.—W. H. 
Frederick, Thief River Falls, Minn. 


Answer. 


your readers. 
me. 


I can answer Mr. Frederick, 
but not so clearly or explicitly as he 
seems to hope. As a matter of fact, 
the subject is not settled in my own 
mind as yet, and, not convinced of any- 
thing myself, I am not in a position to 
solve the doubts of any one else. I have 
a number of bullets which were sent to 
me by Mr. Cottar, .405 and ’06 bullets, 
Not 
thru a lion, of 
course, and all of them were so bent at 
the point that they could no more have 
drilled a straight hole than you could 


all taken from the bodies of lions. 


one of them passed 


bore a straight hole with a curved 
auger. The 150-gr., full jacketed ’06 
bullet is notorious for its tendency to 


dive or to take an erratic course on im- 
pact. The reason for this seems to be 
that on impact with hard and dense 
flesh like that of a lion, or with bones, 
the bullet doesn’t upset or mushroom 
after the fashion we are shown in illus- 
trations, but instead it bends badly at 
the point, and then, under certain con- 
ditions, it follows its crooked nose and 
goes to unexpected 
Again, under other conditions, it may 
continue its course thru the animal, no‘ 
following its nose, but side first, or even 
butt-end in front, or possibly turning 


entirely places. 


over, and then it plays the devil gener- 
It seems at best to be a very er- 
very deadly at times, or a 
as the case 
I suspect that if the ’06 
were loaded with a 200-gr., rather blunt- 
nosed, soft-nosed bullet, jacketed with 


ally. 
ratic bullet, 
ineffective missile, 


happens to be. 


very 


soft steel, and driven at 3,000 feet that 
it would give a better or at least a more 
uniform account of itself. I think that 
the case against the Winchester .405 
has not been proven. Remember that 
Cottar has used this cartridge against 
larger animals, animals more tenacious 
of life, than have ever’ before’ been 
killed with a similar cartridge. Cottar 
seems to conclude that above every- 
thing else the bullet lacks penetration 
—it upsets, even with the full-jacket, to 
such a degree that sometimes it fails to 
penetrate to a vital part. He seems to 
hold that all the missile lacks is a 
stiffer jacket, and we will have to ad- 
mit that he is in a better position to 
speak with authority than any of the 
rest of us. I will hazard the conjecture, 
however, that the Winchester .405 is a 
trifle lacking in several respects—for 
such game as elephants. The bullet 
ought to weigh from 50 to 100 grs. 
more; its point should be longer and 
sharper, the initial velocity should be 
up to 2,500 feet, and the jacket should 
be stiffer—whereupon I believe that ele- 
phants could be accounted for nicely. 
As for the .250 Savage, I can’t bring 
myself to believe that it is adapted to 
elephant shooting, notwithstanding that 
in a later letter than the one published, 
Cottar states that he can bowl over 
lions with it as tho they were simply so 
many house cats and farm dogs, and 
that it is equally as deadly on bucks as 
the .405, at the same time having three 


times the accurate range of the big 
gun. Between you and me, if he keeps 


on tormenting elephants with that lit- 
tle gun, he is certain to be killed. How- 
ever, he writes me also in this last let- 
ter that on his next trip to the Belgian 
Congo for elephants and gorillas, he in- 
tends to have his gunbearer tote a .577 
elephant gun, which shows that our 
American friend will ultimately reach 
the same conviction that many of us 
had before. 

I suspect that the reason the Savage 
doesn’t duck and dive like the ’06 is be- 
cause if the bullet meets an obstruction 
like a heavy bone which it cannot pen- 
etrate, the bullet flies to flinder right 
That little missile is going too 
fast to do any ducking and diving busi- 
ness, and that is all there is to that. 
It will penetrate the bones of an ele- 
phant’s head, however, and that is go- 
ing some. 

The jacket that Cottar is looking for, 
desires for any of his guns, is the old, 
soft-steel jackets with which the Mau- 


there, 














ser bullets of an early date were en- 


closed—those bullets that would pass | 
thru an oak tree a foot in diameter and | 
then whistle merrily on their way. | 
Gunmakers are reluctant to use any | 


such jacket because they claim that it 
rapidly cuts out the rifling, and I have 
no reason to doubt that, either. Not 
knowing much about it, I nevertheless 
hazard the conviction that the last word 
in bullet jackets has not been written. 
I do not believe that any of our bullet- 


jacket material is at all perfect. Per- | 


haps the best, for target work and gen- 
eral game shooting, is the copper jacket 
such as Newton uses and that used by 
the Savage Arms Company. This jack- 
et is also the softest and probably the 
weakest of them all. Hence, not at all 
what Cottar is looking for in his single- 
minded desire to secure penetration. 
What he requires for elephant and rhino 
and what we need for deer and soft- 
skinned beasts, however, is a different 
story. The old Mannlicher, with its 
165 gr. bullet, enclosed in a jacket such 
as Cottar describes of steel and nickel, 
has killed a lot of big game in Africa, 
and such a missile when driven around 


2,500 feet must have had tremendous | 


penetration—which according to Cot- 
tar is just what is needed, but that is 
in Africa, not here. I think that the 
Newton .256 with its 140-gr. bullet 
might make a pretty fair elephant gun, 
too, but it would have to wear a 
stronger jacket than copper. 


What I object to in the copper jacket 


or in the cupro-nickel jacket, any of 
our bullet jackets, is the tendency of 
the gun to metal foul. Until we have 
remedied this trouble, we cannot be 
said to have reached perfection in 
jacket of our bullets. Cupro-nickel is 
not nickel-steel, and hence the jacket 
Cottar refers to must be different from 
ours.—KEditor, 





In the last number a sporting firm 
advertises to change a .25 Remington 
auto. to take the .250-3000. Do you 
think the action could stand loading 
the .250-3000 shell with about a 125-gr. 
bullet to give 2,500 ft. velocity? 
that is, assuming that the mechanical 
part of it could be handled? I like the 
Remington auto, fine, as our hunting in 
the foothills is rather brushy, and the 
peed comes in very nicely. If it could 
be speeded up and have a heavier bul- 
let than the 87-gr., I would think it 
fine for deer.—H. C. Swain, D.D.S., 
Chico, Cal. 

Answer.—It seems that the mechan- 
ical difficulties of changing the Rem- 
ington .35-cal. to the Savage .250 can be 
overcome—that it has been done, in 
fact. Now comes the query, is it safe; 
is the Remington action strong enough, 
is the change advisable from every 
tandpoint? Ought the Remington com- 
pany to be consulted about it? It is 
pretty well known that every firearm 
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KAPART 
REEL 


for bait Casting 
$6.18 


‘All you need are your hands’ 


WIFT, silent, sure, simple—that’s the 

famous ‘‘Takapart’’ in a nutshell. 

It’s the favorite of thousands of 
anglers—of our most expert. 




















































No larger than the old-type 80-yard reel, 
the ‘‘Takapart’’ has 100 yard capacity. 
Its frame is ‘“Tubular’’—one solid piece 
of tubing—no screws nor rivets to work 
loose. True gears make it both lively 
and noiseless. 


And you take the ‘‘Takapart’’ apart 
with your hands, by simply unscrewing 
each end. 


But we can’t begin to describe all the 
good features of this reel here. Write 
for free booklet. 





Remember—more ‘‘Field and Stream”’ Rainbow 
Contest Prizes have been won with Reel 
Meisselbach Reels than with any other ee 
make. for fly fishing 
The ‘‘Tripart’’ Reel, for $5.15 is the $5.15 


‘“‘Takapart’s’’ little brother. 
E Joys of fly fishing multiply, when 
you usethisreel. High priced, im- 


How“Ike” Walton would have ported type reels can give you no 


better design, construction or 
° ° service. 

liked to read this booklet. So compact that it fits in the hand. 

Only 27-8 inches in diameter and 


We have prepared an interesting, illus- %4 inch wide. Handsomely finished 
trated booklet about reels, landing nets, Oe et eae dais Mak mee 
fly and bait casting, etc., that you’ll in S000 anand, 








enjoy. Send for it. It’s free. 
Handled by All Dealers 


A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. COMPANY 


3 Congress Street, Newark, N. J. 































Here are two sights that are used and praised by the world's best shots 
They enable you to hit what you aim at by helping you to aim accurately 
Get these two sights today at your dealer's and increase the efficiency of your 
shooting. 


MARBLES Flexible Rear Sight | 


The ideal rear sight. Sight is not rigid, but is held by a flexible spring 
struck, sight does not break—it gives, then instantly flies back to position P 
shooting. Give the sight a flip with the finger and snow and water are in- 
stantly removed. Used and recommended by many expert marksmen and 
thousands of sportsmen. PRICE $3.00. 


- Sheard’s Gold Bead Front Sights, known all over the world are manufactured 
Sheard Front Sight exclusively by — Ideal peace aeretes with Marble's Flexible Rear Sight 
Sight blade is concave and oblique in shape, so as to reflect the light rays forward and to the point and 
center of the long, exg-shaped gold bead. Showsup clear and distinct in dark timber—can't blur—shows 
same color on all objects. Made to fit all riflesand revolvers. PRICE $1.60. If not obtainable at your 
dealer's, send order to us. Write today for catalog of complete line. = 


MARBLE ARMS & MFC. CO. 571 Delta Ave., Cladstone, Mich. 
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BASS-ORENO-75¢ 


. . . 7 

A Winning Combination 

A reel that thumbs itself—that 
never back-lashes. and a plug that dives, 
darts, wobbles, wiggles and swims so allur- 
ingly that Mr. Fish simply can’t resist strik- 
ing! That’s the winning combination used 
by thousands of enthusiastic anglers. The 
reel isthe famous South Bend Anti-Back- 
Lash Rvel and the bait is the wonderful BASS- 
ORENO, undoubtedly the most successful plug 
ever marketed. If you want to catch the most 
fish and have the most fun, use South Bend Qual- 
ity Tackle — the favorite of *‘old timers’’ as well 
as beginners. The BASS-ORENO is a sure killer; 
comes in eight standard colors and the new scale 
finish. . z 

If your dealer doesn’t carry South Bend 
Quality Tackle we’ll supply you with our guar- 
anteed products direct. Send dealer’s name. 


A Book for You 


If you want a great big Jaugh, and som: 
valuable hints and fishing information, send for 
‘*The Days of Real Sport.’’ Yours for the asking 
SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
9290 Colfax South Bend, 


Avenue Indiana 
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FISH—HUNT and 
SLEEP in Comfort. 


The 


HA-HA HEAD 
PROTECTOR 


will absolutely protect 
you. Made of Brass Wire 
Gauze, defies Mosquitoes 
and all insects. Fits any 
hat, weighs 3 ozs., goes 
in vest pocket. Patent- 
edinU.S.A., andCanada 
A well made, serviceable 
article for the wise man 
If your dealer does not 
handle them $2.00 will 


bring you one anywhere 











in the U.S. prepaid 
Write us today, delays are dangerous. 


THE RHOADES MFG. CO., Inc., Sault Ste Marie, Mich. 











Successful Hunters 
Use 


Alpine Binoculars 


Designed especially for the best re- 
sults in Hunting under all conditions. 





Our new 6-power glass embodies 
lightness, strength, compactness and 
quality heretofore unobtainable. 

Our booklet tells how 


you can examine this 
glass before buying. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
ae 


Manufacturer of Alpine Binoculars 
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has surplus strength, strength intended 
to guard against any reasonable over- 
charge, to guard against anything that 
would seemingly be at all liable to put 
in the gun. However, do you suppose 
that the man who designed that action 
or the people who built it ever expected 
a cartridge to be fired from that gun 
which had double the normal breech 
pressure? Would they guarantee the 
gun with a cartridge of that kind? Have 
the manufacturers any rights in the 
matter? It seems they have not, but 
I don’t know. To me it appears some- 
thing like niring a good horse to work 
in a buggy, knowing he was a buggy 
horse, and then putting him in singly 
to pulling a four-horse load. According 
to my ballistic table, the Remington .55, 
using the regular 200-gr. bullet, driven 
at a velocity of 2,000 feet, No. 16 pow- 
der, has a breech pressure of 31,000 
lbs. The Savage .250, with its normal 
load in every respect, has a_ breech 
pressure of 50,000 Ibs. It seems to me 
that there ought to be some natural 
hcsitation about changing the breech 
pressure so radically as that, without 
consulting the man who designed the 
gun or the people who made it. I don’t 
know what the margin of safety is in 
the Remington action; perhaps the peo- 
ple who are making this change know. 
If they do not know, they are taking a 
chance. The savage bolt, so I am told 
by the people who made it, has been 
tested with a breech pressure of 150,- 
000 lbs., the barrel ultimately flying to 
flinders, but the action remaining in- 
tact. Does anyone suppose that the 
Remington automatic has any _ such 
safety margin as that? The highest 
breech pressure load that I have ever 
known to have been shot from this gun 

a load higher in pressure than the 
manufacturers of the gun or the manu- 
facturers of the powder thought advis- 
able to give to the public—was a load 
of a certain rifle powder which I am 
not at liberty to name myself, which 
gave a breech pressure of 39,440 Ibs., 
velocity 2,750 ft., with 101-gr. bullet, .25- 
cal. This is different from a charge 
which might occasionally run pressures 
up to 55,000 Ibs. with that occasional 
cartridge which didn’t behave quite as 
it should. Now comes Dr. Swain with 
the perfectly human _ proposition of 
making a good thing better by using a 
125-gr. bullet instead of an 8&7-gr., his 
missile to be driven at 2,500 feet. The 
longest bullet that I have ever been 
able to use in the Savage .250 shell 
was one of 100 grs., and then I reduced 
velocities by way of keeping down pres- 
sures. The Lord knows what the pres- 
sure would be with that 125-gr. bullet; 
I don’t. It ought to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 60,000 lbs.—the highest pres- 
sure of any rifle made, and this cart- 
ridge is to be used in a rifle which 
backs up bolt pressure with friction 
and springs. Breech pressure looks a 


simple and an innocent thing until 
something gives way, and then the 
shooter gets a jolt that lasts him the 
remainder of his time, if he has any 
remainder. Why not be content with 
the Remington .25-cal. cartridge and 
gun as they are now? I have given the 
figures for the regular Remington .25- 
cal. cartridge, which read, 101-gr. 
spitzer bullet, velocity 2,750 ft., pres- 
sure 39,440 ft. lbs., and the energy, ac- 
cording to my calculations, is just a 
few pounds—maybe five—short of 1,700 
ft. lbs.—that is practically the precise 
energy of the Savage .250 as now load- 
ed. Moreover, the heavier Remington 
bullet would gain on the lighter Savage 
bullet as the range increased until at 
100 yards and beyond it would have 
greater energy than the Savage. Isn’t 
that pretty good without tinkering with 
the gun and trying to fit a new and 
possibly dangerous cartridge to it?— 
Editor. 


As I have a Springfield rifle weigh- 
ing over 9 lbs., 1903 model, sighted at 
500 yds., I would like to have it remod- 
eled into a sporting rifle, made lighter 
and sighted for 250 yds. It is too heavy 
and sighted too high for game hunting. 
—Angus McDonald, Valdez, Alaska. 


Answer.—I would advise that you run 
an advertisement in Outdoor Life ask- 
ing for prices on tiis work, or write to 
some of the gunsmiths advertising in 
this magazine. The present Spring- 
field sight can be set for 200 yds. by 
turning up the leaf and using the lowest 
notch, or the small peep can be used. 
But the battle sight cannot be lowered 
enough for such a range. We tried fil- 
ing the notch, being disgusted with 
such high shooting, but couldn’t get it 
deep enough. We then put on a Lyman 
receiver sight and took the Springfield 
sight off. Doubtless a good gunsmith 
could make some adjustment so as to 
use the sight now on the gun, particu- 
larly after remodeling the stock which 
would take the wood out of the way.— 
Editor. 


What is the real penetration, muzzle 
velocity and trajectory of the .25-20 
Winchester Model ’92? Is it strong 
enough for deer or such animals? I 
am thinking of buying a ’92 Winches- 
ter if it is a good quality rifle. Would 
it carry sufficient to kill a rabbit at 
400 yards? Please compare in velocity, 
penetration and trajectory, the Model 
94 .25-35 Winchester with the Model 
92 .25-20 Winchester.—J. Feran Hin- 
kle, Middletown, O. 

Answer.—The .25-20 Winchester rifle, 
Model ’92, is a good rifle—all Winches- 
ter rifles are. It will kill a rabbit eas- 
ily at 400 yards, if you can hit him. 
The .25-20 is as powerful a gun as the 
old pioneers had to use on deer, and 
they thought their guns just right. 


However, I should prefer the heavier 
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cartridge, the .25-35, for deer shooting. 
Following is the ballistics of the two 
eartridges: The .25-20, Model 92, W. 
H. V.; muzzle velocity, 1,712 ft. sec.; 
velocity at 100 yds., 1,371; energy at 
muzzle, 560 ft. lbs.; at 100 yds., 359 
lbs.; penetration at muzzle with soft- 
point bullet, 10 %-in. pine boards; with 
full jacket 20 boards; 100-yd. trajec- 
tory, 1.85 in.; 200-yd. trajectory, 9.37 in. 
Bullet, 86 grs. The .25-35 Winchester: 
velocity at muzzle, 1,978; at 100 yds., 
1,680; energy at muzzle, 1,016.8 ft. lbs.; 
at 100 yds., 733.6 lbs.; penetration at 
muzzle, 11 boards with soft-point; 36 
boards with full-jacket; 100-yd. trajec- 
tory, 1.32; 200-yd. trajectory, 6.21. Bul- 
let, 117 grs. Note, the ballistics of the 
.25-20 as given above were taken with 
the W. H. V. catrtridge, a cartridge 
loaded with smokeless powder and a 
jacketed bullet. The gun also shoots a 
black powder cartridge as well as one 
loaded with low velocity smokeless. 
Velocity with either of these cartridges 
1,376 feet, with corresponding figures 
for energy and penetration. For deer 
shooting, the high velocity cartridge 
would be used, and the same cartridge 
would be required in order to secure a 
sufficiently flat trajectory at ranges 
beyond 100 yds. The 200-yd. trajectory 
of the low velocity cartridge is 14 
inches.—Editor. 





I desire to ascertain if one can use 
Lightning powder with the 150-gr. serv- 
ice bullet in the .30-cal. 1906 Govern- 
ment cartridge as a reduced or mid- 
range load? If possible to do so, what 
amount (weight in grains) would you 
advise or suggest as being suitable, 
keeping in mind the fact that I wish to 
avoid undue high breech pressure and 
also erosion as much as_ possible? 
Could you estimate the approximate 
breech pressure and velocity developed 
by such powder charge as you might ad- 
vise? Could I use Lightning powder 
with the Winchester .30-30 117-gr. metal- 
cased short-range bullets in the .30 
1906 Government cartridge successfully, 
or would it fail to burn properly? If 
possible to use it with 117-gr. bullet as 
above mentioned, what quantity would 
you suggest as being approximately cor- 
rect?—Jas. P. Brady, Cleveland, O. 


Answer.—Yes, you can use Lightning 
for a mid-range load in the 1906 Gov- 
ernment using 150-gr. bullet. We sug- 
gest 25 grs. of the powder which should 
give good accuracy and a _ velocity 
around 2,200 feet (this is merely a sur- 
mise, might be higher). The pressure 
should be below 40,000 lbs., possibly 
considerably lower. More powder could 
be used up to 30 grs. if desired. We be- 
lieve that Lightning would work with 
the 117-gr. bullet, using about 20 gers. 
However, it is not the best powder for 
reduced loads of both powder and lead. 
We should prefer about 15 grs. of Du 
Pont No. 80.—Editor. 





I have ordered a reloading outfit for 
the .250 Savage, and would like a little 
information as to loads. Bullet to be 
Ideal No. 227,388 gas check. I would 
like a good short-range load for target 
and small game, using some _ bulk 
smokeless such as No. 80. I believe As- 
kins recommended No. 8 very highly in 
a recent article in Outdoor Life, but I 


cannot locate the particular issue, and | 


am uncertain whether he said No. 80 or 


No. 75. What size primer is proper for | 


the .250 in U. M. C. shells? 


Same in} 


Winchester? Same in U. S.? Should dif- | 
ferent primers be used when using low | 
power, bulk smokeless, than for high- | 


power loads? 
V. Casey states that many shooters re- 
load the .250 with 10 grs. No. 75 and the 
86-gr. .25-20 bullet, but he does not say 
whether lead or metal cased. Are the 
Ideal bullets for .25-20 correct in diame- 
ter for the .250, as turned from 
mould, or must they be resized. If so, 
to what diameter?—S. C. Hoff, Havana, 
Ill, 


Answer.—Hither No. 80 or No. 75 pow- 


In a letter, Capt. K. K. | 


the | 


der can be used in reloading .250 Sav- | 


age shells with reduced charges, and 
the Ideal gas-check bullet. 


The Ideal | 


Company recommends 8 grs. of the No. | 


80 or 7% ers. of the No. 75. 
metal patched bullets also work well 
with these powd2rs, of which more can 


The full | 


then be used, up to 12 or 15 grs. of the| 


No. 80. 


We have always used either | 


the U. M. C. No. 9 non-mercuric primer | 


or the U. S. No. 8. 
will fit the shell are: the Winchester 
2144 W, H 48 Govt., Peters 2%. 


same primer for bulk smokeless and 


Other primers which | 


Jse the | 


dense—we have always found either of | 
the non-mercuric primers perfectly sat- | 


isfactory for all purposes. 
when recommending a load of 10 ers. 
of No. 75, Captcin Casey had in mind 
full-jacketed bullets, but the gas-check 
bullets 


amount of powder. All the 


Probably | 


can also be used with this | 
.25-eal. bul- 


lets are the same size, diameter .257. | 
The Ideal gas-check bullets made for | 


.25-20 will be found correct for the .250 


Savage, provided the bullets are made | 


at the factory and not run by hand. In 
molding bullets, I have always found 
that after a mold becomes 
“broken in,” so that it will run full bul- 
lets, they are generally then a trifle 
over-size and should be resized. 
let sizer will be found on the No. 
Ideal reloading tool.—Editor. 


thoroly | 


A bul- | 
10 | 


1—Which cartridge is best to use in | 


a .22-cal. rifle—the greased or the un- 
greased bullet? 2—Which is the best 
to use in the winter time—the greased 
or the ungreased bullet? 3—Which 
powder is the best to use—the smoke- 
less or the semi-smokeless?—Helmer 
Peterson, Duluth, Minn. 


Answer.—1—Greased bullets. 2—Use 
greased bullets at any time of the year. 
3—We prefer semi-smokeless powder. 
It is equally accurate, cleaner and pro- 
duces less smoke.—KEditor. 














“Hurry Up!” 


‘_ taking the picture— 
And 


along that jar of Beech-Nut Peanut 


were hungry! pass 
Butter—my bread is ready for it.” 
Beech-Nut satisfies the most 
outrageous hunger that camper 
ever had. And 
good reasons: 


for two very 

One is the concentrated food- 
value in every jar of Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter—yields three times 
as many calories as steak, four 
times those of eggs. “he other 
reason is the rich favor of choic- 
est Spanish and Virginia peanuts, 
blended, salted, crushed to creamy 
smoothness. 

Get Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


from your dealer or outfitter. 


BeechNut 
Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NuT PACKING COMPANY 


CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


“* Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 
















Old Sown Cances 


HIS is the life! What a satisfaction 


it is to skim along in an Old ; 
Ze 






Town “Sponson Model,’’ the 
safest canoe in the world! The 
air chamber on either side pre- 
vents capsizing and makes it 
unsinkable. The ‘‘Sponson” 
is the ideal canoe 
for family er 4 



















Canoeing at 
Mary Lyon 
School 






Many other 
models. 
Write for 
catalog. 
OLD TOWN 
CANOE CO. 
787 Main St. 
Old Town, Maine 
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ITHACA 
WINS 


WORLD’S RECORD 


ART RISSER, of 
Illinois, at the Grand 
American Handicap 
with an ITHACA 
broke 123 straight 
targets from |8yards, 
beating the previous 
world’s record of 108 
by 15 targets. Mr. 
Rissersaysany man 
. can break more 

&. targets with an 


ITHACA 
















Catalogue FREE. 


Double Hammerless 
Guns, $29.00 up. 


Single Barrel Trap Guns, 
$100.00 up. 


Address Box 10 


ITHACAGUNCO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 








Hook releases when fish strikes and sudden stop 


atend of slot sets hook firmly into jaw. Darts 
=>— likeareal fish. Catches more than 

— — any other 
» Spoon or 
wooden 
minnow. 
Great for 
all game fish—Black Bass, Trout, 
Musky,Pike,Salmon, Cod, Tarpon,etc. Six sizes. 


nea ° ° 
dence ror Knowles Automatic Striker 
Sent on receipt of price. Guaranteed. Catalogue. 
Length: 156" 214" 234" 34%" 41," 514" 

Priceeach 35c 35c 55c 75c 9Oc $1.25 
Finishes: SILVER—SILVER AND COPPER—BRASS 


S. E. KNOWLES, 75 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





















=~ 


AUTOMOBILE TRUNKS 
and PICNIC CASES 


In stock or made to order 
to fit your car. 





Write for Circular and Prices 


THE A. E. MEEK TRUNK & BAG CO. 


New Location, America Theatre Building 


1009 16th Street DENVER, COLO. 
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SHOTGUN QUERIES 


ANSWERED BY CHAS. ASKINS 











I am deeply interested in Mr. Askins’ 
article in March Outdoor Life, “The 16 
as a General Utility Gun.” I have a 
Winchester 16, 1912 Model, 6 pounds, 
26-in. full choke, 2 9-16-in. chamber, and 
would thank you for the following in- 
formation: Best load ducks, smokeless 
powder. Can you recommend a good 
Joad for pattern and velocity using No. 
5 shot? What kind of pattern will I 
get with 38 drams powder and 1 ounce 
No. 6 shot? Will 3 drams burn in 26- 
inch barrel? Is the standard load 2%4x 
7% good proportion for best pattern?— 
C. R. Danielson, San Francisco, Calif. 

Answer.—Your gun is too light for 
anything greater than the maximum 
machine load, 2%, drams, 1 ounce of 
shet. It requires a shell 2% or 3 inches 
long to use three drams of powder with 
the requisite amount of wadding, and 
your gun will not handle a shell longer 
than 29-16. I doubt if you can do any- 
thing better with this gun than to use 


the machine loads, 21%, drams and an 
ounce for quail; 2% and an ounce for 
ducks. You will find it best to shcot 


machine loads from a hand- 
loads being likely to balk the action. I 
doubt the wisdom of using No. 5 shot in 
a 16 bore. There are not enough pellets 
in an ounce of shot, No. 5, to afford a 
dense enough pattern—unless your gun 
happens to shoot fives particuiarly well. 
With heavy shot like fours and fives I 
prefer an ounce and a quarter of shot. 
Three drams and an ounce of shot is 
a fine high velocity load, often pattern- 
ing very well indeed. But it is out 
of the question for you to use it in your 
gun. I am not aware of a better load 
drams and an ounce 


repeater, 


of sixes.—C. A, 


Will you kindly request Mr. Charles 
Askins to let know what he con- 
siders the best bore for a right and left 
barrel of a 20-gauge shotgun, with 28- 
inch barrel, for quail shooting; also, the 
length of shell and the best load.—H. 
D. Williams, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Answer.—If a man is a corking good 
shot, a killing 20-bore for quail is one 
bored right half choke and left full 
choke. Most men and all quick shots 
and snapshots will do better with a 
right barrel bored quarter choke and 
left half choke. To be more definite 
about it and give it in terms of pattern, 
using No. 8 shot, have the right bar- 
rel bored to give a pattern of 200, left 
, 30-inch circle, 40 yards. Have the 
shell 23%, inches long, and don’t shoot 
a. shorter shell in the gun. The best 


me 


225 


load is 2% drams and 7% of an ounce of 
shot, if the gun patterns well with that 
amount of powder. 


Because of a bet- 


ter and evener pattern, some guns will 
do more effective work with 2%, drams. 
However, I would order the gun to 
shoot the heavier charge, which can 
then be reduced if found wisest to do 
so. The gun ought also to be tested 
at the factory with larger shot, No. 7%, 
7, and 6. I wouldn’t be satisfied with 
any 20-gauge gun that wouldn’t handle 
% of an ounce of shot, never having 
been able to see the logic of a %-ounce 
load. This is gratuitous, but I am 
cheerfully desirous of blocking this toy- 
load, toy-gun business.—C, A. 


If possible I would like the following 
answered by Mr. Askins: Which of the 
following guns, and why would you 
choose, all to be 16-gauge. I already 
have one Marlin Model 28 and Winches- 
ter Model 1897, both 12-gauge. Win- 
chester Model 1912, full choke, 26-inch 
barrel, Marlin Model 31A, 16, full choke, 
28-inch barrel; Ithaca No. 15, 16-gauge, 
full choke, 30-inch barrel. I greatly pre- 
fer a repeeter and can do better at the 
trap with one, but I hardly think a gun 
with 26-inch barrel has the range that 
one with 30-inch barrel would have. I 
want this gun for fox hurting and want 
it as long range as possible. Of course, 
I don’t expect this gun to equal a 10- 
gauge for foxes, but would like the best 
possible in a cheap gun like the ones 
I’ve mentioned. Fox hunting is my fav- 
orite sport, but I don’t like to lug an 
8 or 9-pound gun all day and then not 
even get one shot. Almost always when 
one does get a shot the fox is near 
enough so a 16 will get it, or else it’s 
so far away a big 10 wouldn't stop it. 
I like the Winchester Model 1912, all 
except the 26-inch barrel. The Marlin 
I don’t like on account of the loose slide 
handle. I have broken 72-75 and 101-110 
pigeons with my 12-gauge, tho I imagine 
the Ithaca bored with a long chamber 
and shells loaded with soft wads would 
have the longest range of the three guns 
mentioned, but would it handle the reg- 
ular shells as well in the longer cham- 
ber? I notice that a number of people 
who ought to be well posted on guns 
claim that a 26-inch barrel with smoke- 
less powder is as long range as a 30- 
inch, What is your opinion?—Clyde 
Carpenter, Randolph, Vt. 

Answer.—There is a_ difference of 
opinion as to what may be accomplished 
with long and _ short barrels, using 
smokeless powder. With standard fac- 
tory loads in a 16, say 2% drams and 
an ounce of shot, the 30-inch barrel 
would have some advantage of the 26, 
but not a great deal. However, if I 
wished to do long-range shooting, and 
wanted a gun for that particular pur- 
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pose, I’d have the barrels 30 or 32 
inches long, and then I’d have the gun | 
chambered for a longer shell than the | 
repeaters use, a shell 2% inches long. 
My load would be heavier, too, three 


drams of powder behind the ounce of | 


snot. For fox shooting, I'd have a 
heavy double gun, and put in plenty of 
both powder and shot, say 2% or 3 
drams of powder and 11-16 ounces of 
No. 4 shot. Have the gun weigh 7%4 
pounds, built, bored and regulated for 
the heavy charge, and I believe you will 
get the foxes.—C., / 


Some months ago I read an article 
in one of my sporting journals that to 
mix hyposulphite of soda with water 
and acetate of lead mixed with water, 
and the two mixed and brought to a 
boil would blue gun barrels. Now I 
have followed the instructions and 
cleaned the barrels thoroly, and it failed 
to work. Will you please help me out 
of the trouble by mailing me some re- 
cipe that will blue the barrels.—A. E. 
Deason, Gordon, Neb. 


Answer.—I note that you have made a 
failure of bluing your barrels with ace- 
tate of lead and hyposulphate of soda. 
It is my experience that the average 
man will make a failure of any formulae 
he tries. The Government recipe or 
method would cost you about fifteen 
dollars if followed according to direc- 
tions and then success is not even prob 
able. Here is what “Lee Knapp” said 
about browning or bluing gun barrels 
in a recent issue of Outdoor Life, and 
I agree with him fully: “The question 


of how to blue or brown gun barrels | 


has been asked many times, and has 
been answered thru many publications, 
at different times, and the formulas as 
published are about as practicai as it 
would be to take a can of air-drying 
bicycle enamel and a ten-cent brush and 
daub the gun over with it. There are 
several ways of finishing the guns in 
the dark colors which belong to gun- 
makers alone, as it is an art which is 
acquired while serving an apprentice- 
ship under the supervision of a practi- 
cal gunmaker. If one had all the form- 
ulas known it would do them no good, 
as it is quite expensive to prepare the 
ingredients, and it also requires a lot 
of experience and practice, besides con- 
siderable hard work to make a good 
job.” The trouble would be that you 
could not judge correctly what you 








were doing while the work was in prog- | 


ress. Best and cheapest thing you can 
cdo is to send the gun to the factory 
where it was made or to some good 


gunsmith.—C, A. 


In some manner my new 


rel § inches down from the muzzle. It 
shows slightly when 
otherwise perfect barrel. Is there any 
way to have this remedied?—FE, B. 
Holmes, Payette, Iéaho. 


Answer.—Amateur attempts to re- 


move dents from gun barrels generally | 
I have | 


result in more harm than good. 
never been able to make a success of 
the job. 
factory.—C. A, 


20-gauge . 
Winchester got a slight dent in the bar- | 


looking thru the | 


Send your barrel back to the | 








Don t Send 


Just mail the coupon. That will bring 
splendid Outing Work Shoes prepaid. 
A stunning bargain or you can send them back. 
Don’t put off a day. Accept this offer and see 
what an unparalleled value these shoes are. 
We’ll take the chances of your keeping them. 
We want you to see them—to try them on—to 
satisfy yourself that nowhere else can you get 
such a bargain. Don’t pay $3.50 or $4.00 for 
shoes when you can get these for ‘$2.94, 
open. Sodon’t missit. You have noth- 
ing to lose, These are just the shoes , 
Li 
makes the leather proof againstthe § 
acid of milk, manure, soil, gasoline, th /, 
medium or narrow 
the feet. 
gives it won- 
derful wear- 


you want. Built on stylish Outing Toe 
etc. Built to give the utmost ¢= 
. Easy on 
Made by a special 
process which leaves all 
the “‘life’’ in the Y 
resisting qual- 





We can’t guarantee to hold this offer 
Style. The special re-tanning process 
in wear. Your choice of wide, Ag? 
leather and 


bellows tongue. 






what wonderful 
shoes these are. 
Pay only $2.94 on ertival, If, after careful 
examination, you don’t find them all you ex- 
pect, send them back and we will —_— your 
money. No obligation on you at 


Send—~ 


Only the coupon—no money. That brings I 
these splendid shoes prepaid. You are to be | 


Send the Len-Mort Shoes prepaid. 
$2.94 on arrival, and examine them carefully. 





refund my money. 


the judge of quality, style and value. Keep 
them only if satisfactory in every way. Be sure 
give size and width. Mail the coupon now. 


[beets & Co. 





Dept. 718 Chicago 
Address. 
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'y One Pair 
To a Person 


it Heavy a ~ 
aie aes At This Price 
soles. Half is SR ee 
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_ h,durable , LEONARD. 
eather top. as 

Color dark tan. MORTON & CO. 
See for yourself Dept. 718 Chicago 


I will pay 


If lam 


not satisfied. will send them back and you will 


coreceeee 





The Filson Cruising Shirt for Fishing, Hunting, 


S. and Canadian Patents) 
wemenne nded by cruisers for whom it was 
originally designed. Itis the most practical 
garment for all outdoor life. Hassix pockets, 
one large BACK pocket, 30x21 inches making 
a complete pack. Best material and weight 
guaranteed. Made in plain U. 8S. Shelter 
Khaki, tanorolive drab. Waterproof Shed- 
pel Khaki, olive; 20 oz. gray flannel, 
single shoulders and sleeves; 20 oz. forestry 
cloth ; 26 oz. black plaid, red and black plaid 
mackinaw; 26 oz. green plaid; 26 oz. red 
mackinaw. Furnished shirt style, as shown, 
or open front coat style. State preference 
and collarsize when ordering. We make out- 
ing clothing for men and women—woolen 
shirts, khaki clothing, mackinaw clothing 
corduroy clothing, woolen comforters, sleep- 
ing bags Send for catalog 5, which 
describes these and gives prices. We deliver 
free on orders amounting to $5.00 or over 
C.C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 





Outing 











positively the 

R: rreatest fish getter 

ver used on a fly 

rod Itcan he used with suprising ease on any ordinary fly rod. It has the 

slow wiggling zig zag movement of acrippled minnow. Great for both large 
and small mouth bass as well as large trout, pike, and pickerel. Exquisitely 
finished in Silver Shiner, Red Side Minnow, Yellow Perch, Red Head, ets 

Cut shows it as weedless, but hooks can he reversed if desired. Price each 

60c. Four in compartment Box $2.00. 
Send stamp for catalog of Baits, Flies, Lines, Hooks, ete. 


W. J. Jamison Co., Dept. D, 736 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Once said, ‘‘He that would catch fish must venture his bait.’’ 
The results in fishing depend entirely on 
the kind of bait ventured. The old query, 
‘‘What luck”’ is never asked of a user of 





ORIENTAL WIGGLER $1.00 
All red, all white or red and white 
Weight 4 or % oz 





Al. Foss Pork Rind Min- If your dealer has de- 

nows, but ‘‘Where did = at one = 

you catch them’’ is the for you, we will 
supply you dire 


LITTLE EGYPT WIGGLER 75c 


Weight 4 oz. 


usual salute. 
Our Pork Rind Strips are 
necessary to the successful operation of these lures. 

Man 


AL. FOSS, 


ufactured by 
1724 to 1736 Columbus Road 


Cleveland, Ohio SHIDOER 26s 


Weight ‘5 oz 
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12 pieces 
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VACATION DAYS | 


Wherever they may take you, in the mountains 
or woods, to the rivers or lakes, your outing 
will be more pleasant and enjoyablc if you take 
an AMERICAN FOLDING KAMPKOOK STOVE with 
you. 

It’s the ideal camp stove for every outing. 
Substantially built, simple and easy to operate. 
Two powerful burners, burns gasoline. Not 
affected by wind. Keeps cooking utensils 
clean, nosmoke, soot or odor. Absolutely safe. 
Folds into steel case when not in use. Size 
1414x8x3'\% inches, weight 8 Ibs. Also fur- 
nished with KAMPOVEN for broiling and baking. 
Every auto owner and sports- 
man needs the KAMPKOOK. 
Sold by all sport- 
ing goods dealers. 












Write for attractive 
colored folder. 


AMERICAN GAS 
MACHINE Co. 


776 Clark St. 
AlbertLea,Minn. | 











Shave with 3in One 
and you'll shave 
with a smile 


When magnified, a razor 
blade looks like a cross- 
cut saw. Moisture causes 
invisible rust to form be- 
tween the tiny teeth. That’s 
what makes a razor pull. 
Apply 3-in-One and prevent 
wy surf ice rusting 
FREE—Sample of 3- 
in-One and Razor 
Saver Circular 




















3-in-One Oil Co. 


165 EER. B’way, New York 











M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 


Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 














Fishing Tackle 


Deal direct with 
the manufacturer 


Since 1867 we have made and 
sold Fishing Tackle. Allour 
energies have gone into this 
work for over fifty yearsand 
to-day our rods and reels are as perfect as the 
best material and the most skilled workmen can 
make them. The difference in material and 
workmanship are so easily disguised that even an 
expert is at times deceived. Better Tackle here 
for your money no matter what priced Tackle 
you buy. 


178-Page Catalog Sent on Request. 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 














107 Fulton Street New York City 
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Outdoor Life 

















REVOLVER AND PISTOL QUERIES 
ANSWERED BY LEE KNAPP 











Where can I obtain a copy of the 
“Ideal Handbook” on reloading? 1 
have written twice to the Ideal Manu- 
facturing Company but have had no re- 
plies to my communications. Please 
give a satisfactory solvent or solution 
for removing black powder residue 
from revolver and pistol barrels. I 
have a W. R. A. Co. factory-loaded 
cartridge for my .45 Colt labeled ‘28 
grs. powder.” Is this supposed to be 
black or Lesmok powder? If black 
powder is it not entirely too light a 
load for the .45 Single Action? Is the 
U. S. government now using in active 
service a S. & W. revolver known as 
the “U. S. Army Revolver Model 1917” 
adapted to the .45-cal. U. S. Service 
Automatic cartridge? Please give the 
ballistics of the following: .44-cal. S. & 
W. Special, .44-cal. S. & W. Russian, 
.44-40-cal. Colt, .38-40-cal. Colt, .45-cal. 
Colt.—Lapsley W. Hope, Eureka, Nev. 

answer.—No one seems to be able to 
get any replies to communications sent 
to the Ideal Mfg. Co., Outdoor Life in- 
cluded. This has been the condition 
for several months. Orders for goods 
not even acknowl- 
Pure distilled water 
is the best solvent for black powder. 
The cartridge you mention is more 
than likely loaded with black powder; 
you may determine, however, by ex- 
tracting the bullet and examining the 
powder. I have been informed that 
both the Colt and Smith & Wesson peo- 
ple are making a revolver to handle 
the .45 Automatic cartridge. The bal- 
listics of the cartridges named below 
are as follows, as fired in a revolver: 

Wt.of Vel.of En. of 


edged by letter. 


bullet bullet bullet 

2rs. F.S. ft. Ibs. 

.44 S. & W. Spec. 246 755.1 311.5 

.44 S. & W. Rus.. 246 679.6 252.3 
.44-40 Bit: Eaeteeete 200 918.8 375 

BOO! ins Gv kis sacs SO 985.8 388.5 

.45 Colt Lead..... 255 770.6 366.3 
.45 Colt Aut. . 200 910.2 368 
.45 Colt Aut. . 280 809 335 
he: 


On looking thru the table of ballis- 
tics in Charles Newton’s rifle book I 
was surprised to discover that the .38 


| Colt Auto was the most powerful hand- 


| gun on the list. 
| that the 


| ful of the automatics. 


| ferior arm. 


I had always supposed 
.45 Colt Auto and the Para- 
bellum or Luger were the most power- 
I have always 
looked upon the .38 Colt Auto as an in- 
I believe it is the least 


| heard of on the list of Colt products. 
It seems that it not only has the great- 
est energy but also the greatest pene- 
| tration of all of our hand-guns. 
great, 


It also 


has as if not greater, velocity 


than any of our automatics or six-guns. 
Judging only from statistics it would 


seem that it is the best hand- 
gun that is manufactured. Why 
then do we hear so little about 
it. Is there some fault in _ its 


make-up that makes it unreliable? I 
can not believe this from what I know 
about Colt arms. I have never used 
one that was not absolutely reliable, 
and I believe I have used every model 
they put out with the exception of the 
.38 Auto. Why, then, have we been go- 
ing to Germany to get a light, compact 
automatic when we have such a super- 
ior arm made so much nearer home? 
I should think that it would also be 
the ideal army officer’s side arm.— 
Hall Edward Shepherd, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Answer.—The writer has had consid- 
erable experience with all automatic 
pistols. I have made it a point to try 
them all out to my entire satisfaction, 
and the Colt .38 Automatic pistol is my 
choice for an automatic. In my tests 
I find that it has more penetration 
than any other with the full metal 
jacket bullet. I have one which I have 
shot thousands of times, and it has 
never missed fire, or jammed in any 
way. Just why anyone should desire 
to have a foreign made arm I have 
never been able to understand, and the 
Luger is the most overestimated arm 
I know of. The ballistics as given in 
the Luger catalog gives the penetra- 
tion of the 7.65 mm, as having a pene- 
tration of one-third of an inch of sheet 
iron at 50 yards, which is very mis- 
leading, as it takes a .30-30 rifle to do 
it, and sometimes it will not do it. I 
have tried many Lugers and I have 
never been able to _ shoot one fifty 
shots without having something go 
wrong wih it, either something break, 
or not function properly. Some think 
the .38 Colt awkward on account of 
the shape of the grip, but that is only 
as one gets used to it.—L. K. 


I am writing to you for a little in- 
formation in regard to pistol and revol- 
ver shooting and would like to know 
who has made the high scores with 
these arms; also the distance shot at 
and size of targets, and the makes and 
calibers of guns used. Personally I am 
an admirer of the new Colt .22-cal. 
Automatic Target Pistol. With this 
gun I have made an average of six hits 
out of ten shots on a one-inch bullseye 
at 30 feet, fired off-hand without rest. 
Is that a good score?—Sam Haynes, 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, 


Answer.—It would require a great 
amount of space to give this informa- 
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tion in detail, and would suggest you 
get the book entitled “Pistol and Re- 
volver Shooting,” by A. L. A. Himmel- 
wright, which we can furnish you for 
85c. The Colt .22 Automatic pistol has 
many admirers. The scores you have 
made are very good; it takes much 
practice to make perfect ones.—L. K. 


I will thank you if you can give me 
the addresses of the following: Smith 
& Wesson, and Hopkins & Allen? What 
do you think of these two makes of .22 
target pistols as compared with each 
other?—H., B. Stotts, Woodstock, Minn. 

Answer.—The addresses you request 
are as follows: Smith & Wesson Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; Hopkins & Allen 
Mfg. Co., Norwich, Conn.. The work- 
manship and material in each is as 
good as can be furnished for the price. 
The fact that one costs considerably 
more than the other makes it conclu- 
sive that it is better. The durability 
and accuracy that is in a high-priced 
gun cannot be expected in a cheaper 
gun.—L. K. 


Reading Ashley A. Haines’ article on 
six-guns, on page 278 he states, “I have 
shot several boxes of low-velocity Win- 
chester .44-40 cartridges. Winchester 
make, remember, in the S. A. S. & W. 
without gun becoming shaky. Don’t 
know as it would be well and safe to 
feed steadily or not to this critter.” 
Surely the above made me just a bit 
nervous, for as I read it this .44-40 
Winchester low velocity is a bit too 
much for a six-gun to handle. I’ve just 
gone thru the second box of Winches- 
ter .44-40s in my Colt New Service 5%- 
in. barrel, and altho I thought the recoil 
a bit severe, I did not think it would 
hurt the gun any, if at all; but if the 
load is too much, I surely want to drop 
it at once; it sure is heavy. The re- 
coil was such that I could not do any 
amount of shooting without flinching, 
neither could I do good accurate work 
with this .44-40 low-velocity Winches- 
ter. Could you recommend a factory 
load that would not be dangerous like 
the above .44-40, and still be a fairly 
hard-hitting load without the heavy re- 
coil?—John L. Timmer, Muskegon, 
Mich. 

Answer.—There have been, as we re- 
member, four different kinds of .44-40 
cartridges made, namely, .44-40 black 
powder, .44-40 Lesmok powder, .44-40 
low velocity smokeless, and the .44-40 
W. HH. V., which latter is intended for 
and should be used only in 1892 Model 
Winchester rifle, or a rifle of equal 
strength in its action. The .44-40 W. 
H. V. is too strong for revolvers. The 
only light factory load in this cartridge 
is the one made for the Marble Game 
Getter, which is loaded with bullet of 
115 grains and powder .34 grains. If 
you get a hard-hitting bullet you must 
have some recoil. If you flinch with 
heavy charges, drop back ana practice 
with a smaller caliber for a while, and 
then work up to a larger one again. 





The Colt or Smith & Wesson revolvers | 
are perfectly safe to shoot either the | 


black powder, or low cart- 


ridges.—L, -K, 


velocity 


Some time ago I obtained possession | 


of an old Remington single-action re- 
volver that was originally cap-and-ball 
but had been remodelled and _ fitted 


with new cylinder, and now shoots the | 


old model .44-cal. Colt cartridge. This 
cartridge is not satisfactory and as the 
diameter of the bullet is within 
an inch of being the same as the .44 
Russian and .44 S. & W. Special I 
would like to know if I could use these 
cartridges in my gun. If this is 
ticable, would you advise the use of 
smokeless or black powder cartridges” 
If a difference in the size of the shells 
on these cartridges prevent their use 
in my gun, do you know of any other 
modern cartridge that would work 
satisfactorily, or any alteration I 
could make in the gun that would 
serve the same purpose? Do you know 
whether or not the Colt people expect 
to resume the manufacture of the .22 
Auto after the war? Do you think this 
gun is equal to the P. P. Target Model 
.22 in reliability and accuracy?—T. J. 
Eaton, Columbus, O 


Answer.—Not knowing which model 
of the Remington you possess, we are 
not able to say if the revolver can be 
made to take the 44 S. & W. Special 
cartridge. We think, however, that if 
you will measure up the cylinder that 
you will find that there is not enough 
space between chambers to permit the 
cartridges to seat in the cylinder on 
account of the large diameter of the 
head of the .44 S. & W. shells. The .44 
Colt was made with an extremely 
small diameter head of shell for that 
very reason. If you find that your 
cylinder is large enough to overcome 
the difficulty you can then have the 
revolver remodeled for the sum of $10 
or $12 by any good gunsmith.—L. K 


Can you tell me what would be the 
probable cost of — the barrel 
and cylinder of a .32-20 S. A. Army 
Colt to take a .44 s. & W. Special 
cartridge? The Colt people want $6 
for a new barrel and cylinder, and I 
thorght reboring might cost consider- 
able less, and not deprive me of the 
use of the gun for three or four months 
as is the case when you send anything 
to them for repairs. 
to a reliable gunsmith who could do 
such a job, and do it right?—John F. 
Noe, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Answer.—For the gunsmith 





cost about $12. 


You might get 
and cyl- 


work than anyone else. 
a gunsmith to order the barrel 


inder from the factory, and he fit them | 


to your revolver in much less time, and 


for less than he cin rebore them.—L. K. | 


.001 of 


prac- | 





Your Skins 
and Furs 


are extremely valuable 
if properly and expertly 
treated and mounted. Don’t 
keep your trophies over summer in2 
raw state. Send them to Jonas Bros., 
atonce. Our 25 years’ experience here 
and abroad has made us expert natu- 
ralists as well as scientific taxider- 
mists. All our work is guaranteed. 


poe for Field Guide 
and Big Game Book 


A complete record of North American Big Game 
free, containing a splendid catalog of Leopard, 
Coyote, Bobcat, Mountain Lion, African Lion, Bears 

and many other rugs, fursand mountingsthatcre § 
simply wonderful in their beauty. Send for it tousy. { 


TAXIDERMISTS 

JONAS BROS., AND FuRRIERS })™ 

1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. ye oil 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. * rae 7 
















Four of assorted colors 
and models, $3.00. 
Dealers: Send today 
for my generous 
Selling Plan. Ask 
your jobber for 


beautifully 

lithograph 

ed Counter 

Display, C .. J. K. RUSH 
FREE 954 Rush Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Catch Big Fish! 


Send 75c today for the 
liveliest bait that floats. 


Rush TangoMinnow 


A sure killer for Bass, Pickerel, Pike and Muscallonge. For 
trolling or casting. At your dealer's or direct, postpaid 75¢ 
*“Regular,’’*‘Junior,’’ or ‘Weedless Midget’’ models each 


alist 


4 RUSHTANGO 


MIDGE: L €. 
ne 












FITS 


We want every person in the U.S. 

suffering with Epilepsy to send us 

their he = ~— Our FREE book 
be sent you, 

TOWNS REMEDY 'co° Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Can you refer me | 





to re- | 
bore and rifle rour revolver to take | 
the .44 Smith & Wesson cartridge will | 
It will be much cheap- | 
er for you to get the Colt people to do | 
it as they are better prepared to do the | 





This is the Kind of a im a 
Leader Every Live (wen ma, 
Angler Wants— | 
One That NEVER 


Wears Out. _— 


Elwood Worcester, Boston, 
Mass., writes—‘‘You may 
be interested to know that 
one of your leaders killed 
over 40 salmon and then 
was in good condition.’’ 






Send 25c for sample today. 


JOE WELSH 


Pasadena, California 


Exclusive Agent 
U.S and Canada. 

















DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 














The Dalmatian, or Coach Dog. 


The Dalmatian is often commonly 
called the Coach dog because it is 
commonly associated in people’s minds 
with the idea that they are an attri- 
bute of a finely turned out coach. This 
dog is one with a really ancient line- 
age, and was orginally a_ sporting 
hound that came from Dalmatia in Ger- 
many; probably the same strain of 
dogs that the pointed emanated from. 
The Pointer and Dalmatian have many 
points in common. Indeed the _ Dal- 
matian’s sporting instinct can be re- 


CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX. 


made dog lacking correct spotting is 
indignant: if you try and combine good 
conformation and good markings, a lot 
of well marked but badly shaped dogs 
get the gate; if you dispense with form 
and symmetry and you anchor to per- 
fect markings, the other entries with 
good make and shape but indifferent 
markings feel slighted. For our part 
we believe the best interests of the 
breed are subserved by educating the 
breeders to correct spotting, and there- 
fore judging this breed almost entire- 
ly on spotting. The number of spots 
is not so important; what counts is 

















vived with a little training. In the 
good old sporting days which are fast 
disappearing, no smart equipage was 
complete without a Dalmatian follow- 
ing close to the axle: I have seen them 
trained to run between the horses in 
a pair, and keep step with them, and 
it was wonderful how the dog regulated 
his pace to suit the changing pace 
Primarily the Dalma- 
tian was a white dog with sharply de- 
fined black spots about the size of a 
dollar, and structure fitted to run all 
day behind a vehicle without fatigue. 


of the horses. 


In judging Dalmatians it is often 
hard to do justice to the dog and give 


satisfaction to the owner: if you de- 


cide to award merits for correct spot- 


ting, and waive the merit of conforma- 
tion and style, the owner of the well- 


the sharpness of outline of each spot, 
the purity of whiteness of the back- 
ground, the evenness with* which they 
are distributed, and the regularity as 
to size. They should look as tho reg- 
ularly and artistically painted on by an 
artist: liver-colored markings and oc- 
casional dashes of tan are not disquali- 
fying points, but these we believe, for 
the sake of the breed, should be 
frowned on. Well tormed, sharply de- 
fined, jet black spots with a clear white 
background covering the whole surface 
of the dog’s body, a symmetrical out- 
line and smart appearance, a fine whip- 
like tail, sums up the ideal Dalmatian. 
The coarse head, washy looking face 
and coarse tail we so often see in this 
breed, should be penalized. The show 
qualification of structure, which used 





to be thought important, can now, that 
he is purely a show dog, be sacrificed 
for coloring. This dog is easily trained 
to do circus work, and other tricks, 
he loves the companionship of horses; 
is an ideal dog around a stable, and 
is also a splendid watch dog. A pe- 
culiarity which may be noted with this 
breed is the fact that the pups, especial- 
ly of the good strains, are always born 
pure white, and the purer white the 
pup, the better the breeding, and the 
better the markings come afterwards. 
Dalmatian pups have been drowned be- 
fore now because the owner, from ig- 
norance of this fact, suspected a cross. 

We have departed from our usual 
practice in drawing a perfect model 
dog ot the breed, and have substituted 
a photograph in this issue, because, 
tirst, the Dalmatian is not yet what we 
would term a finished product of the 
dog fancier’s art, because in refinement 
of outline and symmetrical proportions 
this breed leaves much to be desired, 
and secondly, because of the size, color, 
and distribution of the spots, the Dal- 
matian can be done justice only by a 
photograph. 


Distemper. 
PART II. 

In reviewing the treatment of dis- 
temper, I naturally presume you will be 
interested in a few words on the new 
so-called biologic bacteria-serum treat- 
ment, but before beginning to review 
this branch of my subject, I would like 
to say that my remarks only apply to 
the biologic treatment of distemper and 
not to any other biologic medication 
for the treatment of any other disease. 

Biologic medication, which embodies 
all the laboratory products of this kind, 
is a very complex study, so I only in- 
tend giving you an outline of it, and 
that branch devoted to preventive se- 
rums we will leave for a later chapter. 

A serum or anti-toxin is produced in 
the body of an animal like a horse. 
This horse is given injections of the 
toxins of the disease-producing micro- 
organisms, in increasing quantities un- 
til the point of maximum resistance 
has been reached. 

As a result, anti-toxic substances are 
produced by this animal’s cells and ap- 
pear in the serum. The animal is bled 
and the purified blood serum is put up 
ready for administration. This serum 
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serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, 
of small accounts in this department, 
first of each preceding month. For 
ences the names of two reputable 
sportsmen 
and most effective 





you can buy. 
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The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, of 

rry, Ky., offer for sale setters and 
pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum 
hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, 
bear and lion hounds; also Airedale 
terriers. All dogs shipped on thirty 
days trial. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Sixty-page ‘high- 
ly illustrated, instructive, and inter- 
esting catalogue for ten cents in 
stamps or coin. (3-tf) 








MOUNTAIN VIEW AIREDALES are 

working in the game country from 
Alaska to Mexico and delivering the 
goods. Bred in the heart of the Rock- 
ies from trained working stock, they 
are noted for size, gameness and relia- 


bility. Pups, bitches in whelp and 
trained dogs for sale. Mountain View 
Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 





AIREDALE PUPS with the best blood 

of America and England in their veins. 
Big and strong hunters, fighters and 
show dogs. Suit the customer or money 
returned. Not the cheapest but the 
eheapest for the money. Senier Stock 
Farm, Greeley, Colo. 3-9t 





SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY for 
dogs. A vegetable compound admin- 
istered with food. Harmless. Results 
guaranteed, Prepaid, 8 doses, 50c; 18, 
$1.00; 50, $2.00; 100, $3.50. Chemical 
Products Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 7-6t 





se Pointers 


al Broken Dogs 
and Brood Bitches, by 
Champion Comanche 
Frank, Fishel’s Frank 
and Champion Nicholas 
R, Champion Arnand 
Ham. Printed list free. 
Write for yourcopy. 5-tf. 


U.R. Fishel, Hope, Ind. 
Box Co. 








FOR 
pups, 

fame 

trial 


West 


SALE—Fox and_ rabbit 
trained dogs, broken; 
country specialty extra 
allowed. The Homestead 
Swanzey, N. H 


COCKER SPANIELS—Highest quality 
English and American strains; hunt- 
ing, attractive auto and family dogs. 
Puppies, females, $10; males, $15. Obo 
Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, a ae 
4-t 


hounds, 
splendid 
natives; 
Kennels, 
7-7t 








HOUNDS trained for bear, 
leer, ’coon; bloodhounds; 
stamp. Rookwood Kennels, 

m, Ky. 


fox, wolves, 
big catalog, 
Lexing- 

7-tf 





[REDALE, MALE, 
xood game dog 

ock, price $10.00. 
nnels, 2919 Forest St., 


ONE YEAR OLD, 
well bred, hunting 
Denver Boarding 

Denver, Colo. 
3-tf 








OR SALE—Litter of Irish water span- 
1 pups, good ones; enclose stamps 
descriptions, Eligible to reg re. 
I Appleman, Atlantic, Iowa. 7-2t 





VYONE INTERESTED in a right good 
pointer dog, willing to pay a fair price 











give him a good home, write me. 
F. Nichols, Hall, N. Y. 7-1t 
R SALE splendid setter and 
Olnter pups and dogs, spaniels and 
trievers. Send stamps for lists. Thor- 
red Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 
T'TER OF THOROBRED Chesapeake 
ay pups; all papers; enclose stamps 
descriptions. P. I. Appleman, At- 
ntic, Iowa. 7-2t 





‘\GLISH SETTER 
lyn, ee meee, 
cers; 
nk 


pups; pure Llewel- 


zood individuals, good 
ric 25; papers 
Victor, 


furnished. 


Mic atok, Iowa. 7-2t 





4 


COCKER SPANIEL, TOY, perfect little 

gem, 11 months old, beautiful red, fe- 
male, house-broken, sweet disposition; 
$15. Address Denver Boarding Kennels, 
2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 10-tf 


{RISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 
breeder and trainer. Registered stock. 





Genuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 6-1t 





ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, goitre, 

er, tetter, catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, 
rheumatism, piles: cured or no charge. 
Write for particulars, Eczema Remedy 
Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 1-12t 


ear cank- 











FOR SALE—Imported Springer spaniel 


bitch, registered, white and orange, 
thoroly trained to retrieve from land 
and water; a real good one. P. I, Apple- 
man, Atlantic, lowa 7-2t 
FOXHOUND, MALE; bl: ick, w hite and 
tan. Fine looking. Big, strong hound, 


12 months old; price $10. Address Den- 
ver Boarding Kennels, 2919 Forest St., 

















Denver, Colo. 10-tf 
AIREDALE PUPPIES—The best of 
breeding, They are real terriers and 
will please anyone wanting a high-class 
pup. D. H. Anderson, Petaluma, Cal. 
6-2t 

SCOTCH COLLIES from best imported 
champions. Puppies and brood ma- 
trons. J. R. Wilson, 4501 South Broad- 
way, Denver, Colo. 6-3t 
FOR SALE—One splendid Irish water 
spaniel bitch, well trained. Enclose 
stamps for descriptions. P. I. Appleman, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 7-2 
COONHOUNDS, BIG-GAME HOUNDS, 


rabbit hounds, pointers, 
dales, fox terriers. 
Sam Stephenson, 


setters, aire- 
Catalog 6 cents. 
Covington, Tenn, 6-2t 





LLEWELLYN SETTERS—Poiater pups, 

older dogs. World’s best breeding; on 
approval. William McGirk, Silvana, 
Wash. 5-6t 





FOR SALE—Well-trained Irish water 
spaniel dog, 3 years of age; a good 
one. P, I. Appleman, Atlantic, Iowa. 7 2t 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollars up. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tf) 
2919 FOREST STREET, DENVER, COLo. 




















Arms. 





FOR SALE—WINCHESTER - NIEDNER 

single-shot rifle, cal. .30-1906 Spring- 
field, No. 3 Special Winchester barrel, 
28 in.; Mann breech-block and firing- 
pin; A-5 Winchester telescope sight; 
stock checkered; sling swivels; perfect 
condition inside and out; cost before 
war, $75; take $50. One .45-70 Sharpe- 
Bochart rifle, 32-in. barrel, set triggers, 
barrel perfect inside, full stock, open 
military sights; $20. J. B. T., 532 al- 
ton St., Victoria, B. C. 10-tf-e 

250-3000 AUTOMATIC—A new 

tion of the .250 cartridge in the Rem- 
ington automatic. We are prepared to 
change the .25 Remington to take the 
above cartridge or furnish you with a 
new gun for this cartridge. It has the 
Same accuracy and velocity as the Sav- 
age. If interested, write me. J, W. Me- 
gee, Sporting Goods, 22 West 2nd St., 
Tulsa, Okla. 7-2t 





combina- 





FOR 





caliber rifle, 
Ithaca double 
$19. All new. 

Winchester, $37. 
Roanoke, Va. 6-2t. 


SALE—Sharps_ .50 
$12. Stevens Pump, $19. 
gun, $19. Hunter Fulton, 
Tournament grade 
Shepherd 


Stove Co., 


mi 
ui 


Mh | 
il il G 


No advertisement in- 


hime 
hw 


ACCOM PANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
the protection of both advertisers 
persons with your advertisement. 

men in all waiks of life—distributed all over America, 


Copy should be received by the 
require that you submit as refer- 
read monthly by thousands of 
cheapest 


BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
and high grade double guns, automatic and repeating guns, 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 
143 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 
The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 

















WOULD LIKE TO PURCHASE a .30 


Government Winchester, box maga- 
zine, using 1906 cartridge. Inside of bar- 
rel must be in good condition. Would 


like to hear from a party willing to 





ship to express office for examination. 
W. J. Tiffany, Aberdeen, So. Dak. 7-tf 
WINCHESTER .22-cal., 28-in., octagon 

target rifle; Swiss butt, full pistol 
grip; Globe interchangeable Lyman cup 
peep, new; worth $35, take $25. Want 
Colt revolvers, old style, or antiques. 





Clarence Harner, 113 No. Isabella, 
Springfield, Ohio. 7-1t 
TWO VIOLINS. Full size. One - half 

size. Sell $25. Trade. Colt automatic 
.45. Government model or Star gauged 
Springfield rifle .30, 1906. in new con- 
dition. Dr. Bower, 2033 N. Main Ave., 
Scranton, Pa. 7-1t 





.22-CAL. BARRELS RENEWED by a ri- 

fled tube of high grade steel. Accur- 
acy and durability equal to a new bar- 
rel. Price $5.00 for 24-inch barrel. C. A. 
Diller, 24 S. Perry St., ayton, Ohio. 7-1t 





SMITH & WESSON 1908 model, .44 Spe- 
cial, 6%-in., blued; 1905 model, .38, 
target Sheard front sight, Both abso- 




















lutely new and perfect condition; $35 
each. H. M. Wilson, Maysville, Ky. 7-1t 
SAVAGE IMP—Practically new; wind- 
gauge peep, auxiliary, etc; $30. Want 
good muzzle-loading gun, .33-cal., load- 
ing tools and shells. F. Barber, Zero, 
Mont. 7-1t 
FOR SALE—Parker double gun, D. H. 
grade, 30-in. barrels; stock 14%4x2%; 
price, $60. Gun in perfect condition in- 
side and out; a bargain. Write me for 
particulars. Geo. F. Nichols, Hall, N. Y. 
7-1t 

FOR SALE—Tested 256 Newton rifle, 
like new; Newton peep bolt sight; 100 
cartridges. Price. $60. Kirkwood Bros., 
Inc., No. 23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 7-1t 
SELL OR TRADE—Winchester auto .22 
perfect condition, guaranteed. $20, or 
trade for high-power rifle. Clinton A. 
Smith, 223 C St., Grant’s Pass, Ore. 7-It 
FOR SALE -401-cal. Winchester auto 
33-cal. Winchester repeater. 30th 
new condition, with cartridges. L. R 
Wyckoff, Manasquan, N. J. 7-It 
HAND-LOADED and reloaded rifle and 
revolver ammunition, cast bullets, ete 
Chas. T. Short, Inyokern, Cal 7-1t 
WANTE :D. .22 automatie Colt for cash. 
New .22 Winchester automatic for sale 
W. W. Stewart, Chehalis, Wash 7-It 


Winchester 








W INC HE STER 1895-06, new; 


1892, 38-40, second-hand: reloading 
tools; peep sight for Savage, new. A. E 
Howell, Loma, Mont. 7-3t 





BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE guns and 
sporting goods. List for stamp. Car- 
ver Vulcanizing Company, Stroudsburg, 








Pa. 3-6t 
FOR SALE—.30 Remington. slide action, 
good as new: also case, $28. Berns rd 
Tomaino, 214 Mohawk St., Utica, N. 
7-1t 
BARGAIN—New. Stevens 12-gauge, sin- 
gle-barrel. Julius Cichon, Marathon 
City, Wis. 7-1t 
SELL new .25 Remington pump Want 
.25 automatic. Graver Johnson, Alex 
ander, N. D. 7-1t 
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Antique Firearms. 
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BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE all sorts old- 


time and modern firearms. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison 
Ave., New York. 2-12t 





BUY AND SELL—Firearms of old, odd 
or curious patterns. P. L. Johnson, 
6009 Broad St., Pittsburg, Pa. 7-tf 





Birds and Animals. 


WANTED TO BUY young bear, lion, 
’coons, foxes, lynx, etc. Have best and 
largest thorobred Airedale dogs for sale, 








some weigh 90 lbs. Thornton Jackson, 
Wawona, Cal. 6-2t 
FOR SALE—Two black bears, male and 


female, 3 


years old, gentle, healthy. 
Lock Box 3, f 7 


Mt. Claire, W. Va. i-1% 
TWO LION KITTENS 








Male and female, 








| contains 





anti-bodies which are sup- 


| posed to directly combat the invading 


| bacteria, 


| own anti-bodies. 


| sensitizing action, 


infection. 

Bacterims are known also as vac- 
cines and bacterial vaccines and con- 
sist simply of a suspension of killed 
and are supposed to stimu- 
late the body cells to produce their 


of these anti-bodies are the opsonins, 
and by stimulating the opsonins thru a 
the invading bac- 


| teria are rendered susceptible to at- 


| the defensive cells; 


for sale. Steve Elkins, Mancos, a re 
-t 
Books and Magazines. 
BOOKS — “James Boys,” “Younger | 
Bros.,”’ “Allen Gang,” “Villa the Ban- 
dit,” “The Auto Bandits of Paris’; 25 
titles of Jesse James’ stories, among 
them being “Thrilling Raid,” “Wild 
Leap,” “Mysterious Warning,” “Daring 
Trick,” ‘‘Revenge”’ and “Man Hunter,” 
“Harry Tracy,” “The Dalton Gang,” 
“Jeff Clayton,” “John Lee,” “Charles’ 


Peace” and “Temptation’s of the Stage,” 
25c each, postpaid. Rare Old Fiji Island 





Newspaper with each dollar order. Ad- 
dress O, K. Pub. Co., Decatur, IIl. 5-tf 
AGENTS WANTED in every city and 


town in America. We offer very lib- 
eral commissions, and you can easily 
make a substantial increase in your in- 
come by-devoting a little spare time to 
securing subscriptions to OUTDOOR 
LIFE. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis 
St., Denver, Colo. 1-tf 


new book by 





GAME BIRDS — The 

Charles K. Reed, just published. The 
only book, regardless of size or price, 
that describes and shows in color all 
our game birds. Over 100 American 
game birds pictured in natural colors. 
Gives habits, where found, etc. Price 
65c postpaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 12-tf 





BOUND 
for the 

14-15-16. 

and half 


years 1907-8-9-10-11-12-13 
Nicely bound in black cloth 
morocco leather. 


VOLUMES OF OUTDOOR LIFE | 


complete, per volume, $3.50 each, express | 2 s 
| temper in a robust dog is not serious, 


prepaid. 
ver. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Den- 





Homesteads and Lands. 


FOR SALE — Wilderness, sportsman’s 

fixed camps; Northern Minnesota near 
Canada, 17 miles from railroad; 139 acres 
virgin timber; half mile shore lines on 
two lakes; bear, moose, deer, geese, 
ducks, partridges; good fishing. One log 
house, two log cabins furnished com- 
plete; open fireplaces. Boats, canoes; 
moose, deer heads and rugs. Reason, in 
war draft; $3,500, cash or equal. Write 
owner, Jack H. Burris (Trapper) Cook, 
St. Louis County, Minnesota. 6-2t 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly; seven-acre 

fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; 
Ozarks; $100.00. Hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping. H. Hubbard, 1973 North Fifth. 
Kansas City, Kans. 5-4t 











Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


JUST GIRLS — 25 Post Cards of Girls. 
25c, postpaid. (No landscapes.) Ad- 
dress O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Ill. 10-tf 


ELK PHOTOGRAPHS—I have a _ selec- 

tion of six of my best elk photographs 
on postcards, in colors, that I will send 
to anyone postpaid for 17c. S. N. Leek, 
Jackson, Wyo. 1-tf-c 











KODAK-ERS—Save 35 cents. 

nary offer. Our beautiful art-stvle 
prints, brilliant. artistic. different. Trial 
order developing film roll. 5 cents prints 


Extraordi- 


2 cents each; $5,000 equipment; 27 years’ | 


art experience. 


Malden Art Co., 
cinnati, Ohio. : 


7-tf | 


tack by the phagocytes, or defensive 
cells. 

Now, we can all take common ground 
that the body depends absolutely on 
the phagocytes 
and leucocytes have probably the most 
important réle in the whole body. We 
can all take common ground on the 
fact that age confers immunity; also 
that an attack of distemper confers 
immunity. This is too self-evident to 
discuss; it it were not, the canine race 
would long ago be wiped out. 

And from the persistence of the de- 
fensive action during an attack of dis- 
temper, started in this way, the deduc- 
tion is inevitable that in the self-im- 
munizing diseases the attacked body 
cells when once started on the produc- 
tion of defensive materials continue for 
an indefinite time in this protective 
work, and this is how the system is 
fortified against the disease in ques- 
tion. 

This is too self-evident to contradict, 
so it is obvious if we can artificially 
produce this immunity in the system 
without serious injury to the organism 
we would eventually triumph com- 
pletely over the disease. 

But in the study of immunology we 
find there is no common mechanism of 
immunization. The process differs ac- 
cording to the type of the infecting or- 
ganism, so that the principles of im- 
munity to one infection cannot be ap- 
plied to another, even if they are due 
to the same organisms apparently elab- 
orating their poisons in the same way. 
This is just the reason why it is diffi- 
cult to apply biologic treatment for dis- 


| temper. 
One year | Pp 


A plain, uncomplicated case of dis- 


but we nearly always get with dis- 
temper what is called a mixed infec- 
tion—that is to say, we practically al- 
Ways, as the disease advances, get va- 
rious strains of staphylococci and 
streptococci, and it is the effect of 
their combined toxins which produces 
all the manifestations we see in a case 
of distemper. 

The idea of trying to fit a stock bac- 
terin for every strain of distemper in- 
fection, under these circumstances, is 
obviously very difficult, but a good 
thing for the manufacturer. 

What is called autotherapy is a much 
more logical and accurate weapon to 
fight distemper with, if you are going 
to use biologic agents. Auto-inoculation 
—that is to ‘say, a product of the sick 
dog itself, or an autogenous bacterin— 
that is, a bacterin made from the iden- 
tical case you are treating, remove 
many objections to the use of ready- 
made biological agents’ In auto-inocu- 
lation the material is derived from the 
infected animal to be treated by it, and 
according to the progress of the dis- 
ease the dog is already largely insus- 
ceptible to the germs and their toxins. 

Therefore, if an agent of this kind 
be made directly from the virus which 


| is circulating in the blood in each indi- 


76 Cin- | 


T-1it ' 


vidual case, then you may be certain 


The most important | 





| 
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Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 














Take your fishing or 
your hunting trip 
this year to the won- 
derful state of 


MONTANA 


If you long for the 
= freedom of the wild, 
ell the purity of the 
mountain air, and the freshness and 
rarity of a 


FIRST-CLASS RANCH 


come to my dude ranch this summer 
or fall—situated in the midst of the 
rugged Rockies, on the Kootenai 
River, two miles from Libby, Mont. 
The railroad will now take you 
to Libby. 





Here you will find EXTRA GOOD fishing 
for rainbow, dolly varden and Eastern 
brook trout; also within easy distance of 
both black and white-tail deer. 











The best of equipment, and especially some 
splendid saddle horses. Scenery grand. Board 
by day or month. Write to 


J. WESTERN WARNER 
LIBBY, MONTANA 














TOURISTS AND HUNTERS—We solicit 

your patronage. Parties outfitted on 
Yellowstone Park trips, by automobile, 
on horseback, or by coach. Guides and 
outfit furnished big-game hunters, Sum- 
mer camping trips in the mountains 
with pack train are our specialties. We 
can accommodate a limited number of 
guests at Camp Lake of the Woods and 
ranch, Best of references. Address all 
correspondence to Floyd J. Stalnaker, 
Dubois, Wyo. 5-4t 





CARIBOU, B. C.—PThe new big-game 

country. Good moose, caribou, grizzly, 
black and brown bear and goat hunting. 
Trips by pack horse or boat, fine scen- 
ery and fishing for summer trips. Write 
Thompson Bros., Barkerville, B. C. 9-11t 





DR. WILL B. SHORE—Big-game hunter 

and outfitter. Yellowstone Park camp- 
mg tours. Bear hunting in spring, 
Moose, elk, sheep and deer from Septem- 
ber 1st to November 15th. Address, 
Cody, Wyo. 3-tf 





SPEND YOUR VACATION at “Spencer's 

Wigwam Ranch,” near Cody. Wyo. 
Good fishing, mountain sheen deer, elk 
and bear hunting. Address I, C. Spen- 
cer, Ishawooa, Wyo. 6-4t 





FOR THE BEST HUNTING and fishing 

in Newfoundland, with a guide who is 
thoroly acquainted with the country, 
write E. P. Brake, Humber Mouth, Bay 
of Islands, Newfoundland. 6-2t-c 





WANTED—To accompany a small party 
on any kind of trip in a rough coun- 





try. State price and particulars. . A. 
Beaver, 141 48rd St., Pittsburg, Pa. 7-It 
THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH 

COLUMBIA and Washington for 


moose, caribou, sheep, deer, goats, pan- 
ther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
Large or small parties conducted. P. C. 
Peterson, North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 





&ULASKA—The Sportsman’s' Paradise: 

tourists, and big-game hunting. Cvcr- 
respondence_ solicited. Howard Long, 
Box 1452, Seward, Alaska. 6-7t 





FOR BIG-GAME hunters who want 

something bigger, I guarantee whilé 
during July and August. Ski Keck’ °! 
Aberdeen, Wash. 7-3t 
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BEAR GUIDE—Want to correspond with | 
a guide in a good bear and big-game | 

country, Dr. A. Zetlitz, Sioux Falls, S. | 

Dak. 6-3t 
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Stamps, Coins, Curios. 





MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My il- 

lustrated catalog and a showy shell | 
mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- | 
water, Fla. 1-tf 





Taxidermy. 





FOR SALE—Ready to mount, moose, | 
elk, mule and white-tail deer, R. M. | 
sheep, goat, white sheep, Dalli and cari- 
bou heads; also scalps to mount the 
horns you now have. All duty free. 
Trade prices F. O. B. here. Edwin Dixon, 
Dealer in Game Heads, Unionville, Pac 
7-1t 





LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Do your | 

head mounting and rug work. Catalog | 
on request. The Crosby-Frisian Fur Co., | 
Rochester, N. Y 4-6t 





FOR SALE—Newly mounted Rocky 

Mountain sheep, white sheep (Dalli), 
moose, elk caribou, white-tail and mule 
deer heads. Mounted by me by best 
methods of taxidermy; moderate prices. 
Duty free by paid express on approval 
inywhere in U. S. A. Edwin Dixon, Mas- 
ter Taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 7-1t 





WILL SELL at a bargain, whole elk 

specimens, mounted or unmounted; 
elk heads and antlers, Mounted eagles. 
Oo. R. Gilbert, Lander, Wyo. 7-1t 





YOU CAN TAN your own furs and skins. 

My tan formulas and_ instructions 
guarantee your success from your first 
attempt, You can make lots of money 
making your own rugs and robes with 
mounted heads, Complete formulas and 
instructions only $3, postpaid, duty 
free. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ont. 7-1t 





WANTED AT ONCE—Fur dresser and 
taxidermist; steady work. The Booth 





Company, 235 East 4th St., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 7-1t 





FOR SALE—Two large mounted moose 

heads; spread of horns 56 and 54 ins., 
19 and 32 points, respectively; newly 
mounted by best methods, duty free. Ex- 
press prepaid on approval, by express, 
inywhere in U. S. A. Edwin Dixon, 





FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Omaha 








Miscellaneous. 








PARTNERSHIP FOR SALE—In large, 
lucrative, old-established dog business 
Western city; capable of further de- 
elopment; including valuable real es- 
ite, buildings and equipment. Some 
pital necessary to negotiate. Apply 
‘uaranteed, care of Kennel Editor. 6-tf 





boat. 
Parties 
Cobb, 
7-2t 


VANTED—Acme folding canvas 
Must be in good condition. 
having same to offer, write C. 
Kalispell, Mont. 





\NTED—An_ engineer's wye level. 
‘ive description and _ price. mm. 
oonover, Bishop, Ill. 


paid for 750 kinds of butterflies, 
(ASH INSECTS. Some $:-37. Easy work. 
Even two boys 11 and 13 earned good 
ley, with their mother’s help and my 
list, pictures, instructions. Send 3-cent 

r prospectus 


fc T-1t 
SINCLAIR, Box 415, D22, Los Angeles, Cal. 


7-1t 

















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





| Mailed Free to 
any address by 
| the Author. 

















| She is 4 weeks old now. 
me some pointers on training, or name | 
| some books about 
| Portland, Ore. 


A Magazine of the West 


to obtain results—if results can be ob- | 


tained with this line of treatment. 


In spite of all the array of scientific | 
explanation and enthusiastic claims for | 


the laboratory products, it is a ques- 
tion in my mind whether the system in 
a distemper dog, already overwhelmed 
by disease will be benefited by an in- 
jection into the blood stream of an ele- 
ment of known toxicity and doubtful 
assistance—in fact, I believe, with the 
exception of the autogenous products 
made from each case they do more 
harm than good. Any statement made 


| that this or that is a specific is made 


by a knave or a fool. 

My remarks in reference to bacterin 
treatment of distemper and serums 
must not be construed into a simple 


opposition of biological treatment, nor | 


eases, and I hope as earnestly as any 
one that some day a laboratory product 
will be given us that will be an effi- 


cient and safe therapeutical agent to | 


conquer distemper. 


By way of confirmation of the line 


of reasoning followed by me in rela- 
tion to this treatment of distemper, I 
would like to qvote the fact that a na- 
tional body of distinguished veterinary 
surgeons some time ago appointed a 
committee to investigate the serums, 
vaccines and bacterins on the market, 
and after an exhaustive trial of them 
all, 
could be recommended. 

(To Be Continued.) 


Thanks to Lieut. ‘Leser. 


| do they have any bearing on any other | 
| diseases, human or animal. 
| results have been obtained in other dis- | 


Wonderful | 


reported there wasn’t one that | 


We beg to acknowledge the receipt | 
of a beautiful drawing of a Gordon set- | 


ter by Lieut. Leser. We hope to be 
able to run a cut of this drawing in a 
later issue, 





Kennel Queries. 


Will you kindly advise me of 
present address of the owner of ‘Mo- 


| nora” by “Mohawk II.” out of “Tankus?” 
Master Taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 7-1t | y ~ ir 


I am desirous of breeding an English 
setter bitch, and I am of the opinion 


the 


that “Monora” is perhaps the best stud | 


I can breed to. If you have any sug- 
gestions as to a better stud I would 
deeply appreciate them.—J. Blackburn 
Watts, Charleston, W. Va. 





Answer:—We regret very much that | 


we are unable to inform you who owns | 


“Monora,” at least it would take some 
time to get this information. We have 
found it best to adopt a policy under 
which we do not recommend stud dogs. 
In selecting English setter sires for 
1918 our best suggestion is avoid in- 
bred blood for field work.—W. C. C. 


I have a bloodhound pup and want 


| to take her out to the mountains this 


summer to give her a good training. 
Will you give 
it—Gus Hausler, 


Answer:—The trip in the mountains 


will be an excellent education and ex- | 


perience for your bloodhound. There 
is no book published in this country 
on the training of the bloodhound. We 
will give some directions in a later is- 
sue, but have not time and space to 
give them in a letter. 
letting the pup find you, and letting 


| strangers hold the pup while you walk 


away and hide, gradually increasing the 
distance, are the primary parts of a 
bloodhound pup’s education.—W. C. C. 


Hiding away and | 
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| “LAZY DAYS” | 
* With An Evinrude 


be HEN midsummer heat says ‘‘No’’ to 
: all exertion, an Evinrude is worth its 
weight in gold, almost. Don’t go 

through this summer’s’ ‘lazy days’’ without an 


| EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR j 


When you go fishing with an Evinrude you bs 

: can co cover all the likely spots—and you 
have to do that to land many in midsummer, 
Special method of balancing gives the 1918 
Evinrude wonderfully smooth, vibrationless 
running. Evinrude built-in- flywheel Mag- 
neto. Automatic Reverse. 
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Send ae 

Illustra as 

Catalog Evinrude MotorCo. 
seanent 4 895 Evinrude Block ff 
dealer’s : Milwaukee, Wis. | 





AND TROLLING 

QS PREVENTS TANGLING 
‘SENT POSTPAID FOR 25 CENTS —— 
THE ONLY DIRECT PULL SPREADER ON THE MARKET « ~ 


HENRY M.SCHILLING W2E5eRersr 


BROOKLYN. NY C 











BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 














Burt ExposurRE METER 


An all aluminum pocketpiece, 
about the size of a dollar. 


Insures Good Pictures 
uickly—with little effort. Burt 
ocalplane meter for Graflex 
and Graphic cameras. At your 
/ dealers or write 
A. G. BURT. JR., & CO. 
lanufacturers 

CHICAGO, ILL. 













10 S. La Salle St. 








Send 
for 
Catalog 


Highest Award at St. Louis World s Fair. Adopted by Governments 
of U.S., Canada and England ;15 models toselect from. Catalog free 


ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio 











Thousands of Dog owners testify that this 
reliable old remedy saved their dogs from 
distemper, the most dreaded of dog diseases. 
At druggists or by mail. 
DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, New York 


Toronto, Canada 


THE AMATEURS DOG BOOK The most practical book 
published on the training, care and treatment of dugs 
160 pages, mailed for 10c 
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Shooting for 100 Years. 


“old-timers” shoots which are 


The 
now being conducted by the gun clubs 


of the United States and Canada have 
taken hold as well, if not better, than 
any trapshooting event of recent years. 

An “old-timer” from a trapshooting 
standpoint means fifteen 
devotee of the greatest of outdoor rec- 


years aS a 


reations. 

Fifteen years is about as long as one 
participates in baseball, boxing, tennis, 
track athletics or kindred sports, and 
then the baseball togs, the gloves, rac- 
quet or spiked shoes are put away for 
the moths to hide in. 

With shooting it is different. One 
never grows too old to enjoy the pleas- 
ure of shooting—in the field or over 
the traps. 

Fifteen years may class a trapshoot- 
er among the “old-timers” and may 
make him feel as if he were a veteran 


of the sport; but if the fifteen-year 
“old-timer” could glance over the 
names of the real veterans and the 


number of years they have been shoot- 
ing he would consider himself very 
much of a youngster. 

Clubs who have “old-time” shooters 
among their membership—and there 
are few clubs that haven’t—were 
quested to turn in the names of the 
veterans and along with the name the 
number of years said veteran had been 


re- 


shooting. 
Five thousand names came to hand 
during the last week in March and the 


first three in April of men who had 
been shooting for fifteen years or 
more. 


It doesn’t seem possible that such 
could be the case, yet there are listed 
two men who claim to have taken up 
shooting 100 ago and another 


who has been shooting for seventy-five 


years 


years. 


Of the remaining number 10 have 


been shooting for 50 years or more; 
12 for 45 years, 24 for 40 years, 126 


for 35 years, 204 for 30 years and 338 
for 25 years. 

Truly, shooters live to a ripe old age. 

The two who profess to be shooters 
of 100 years’ standing are Mose Moore 
of Montgomery, Ala, and Samuel 
Hutchings of Louisville, Ky. The sev- 
enty-five-year shooter is Patrick Kear- 
ney, Sr., of Saratoga Springs. N. Y. 
Just how old they are we have no idea; 
but they must be pretty well along in 
years. 


Moral: If you want to live for a long 


time, take up shooting. 
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Buffalo Bill Was Natural Gun 
Pointer. 

In order to become proficient in 
markmanship it is necessary to prac- 
tice some more, and take advantage of 
everything that might help one to bet- 
ter shooting. Some men are natural- 
born shots, while others strive for 
years and then only become mediocre. 

The late Buffalo Bill was a great 
marksman, because he was quick on 
the trigger. He was what we might 
term a “Natural Gun Pointer,” that is, 
one who points a gun as accurately and 
instinctively as the finger. 

It takes practice and years of it to 
become expert as a natural gun point- 
er, but, like everything else, once you 
master the trick you will wonder why 
you ever thought it hard at all. 

Altho she has not appeared before 
the public seeking honors for several 
years, it is difficult to forget the won- 
derful stunts of Annie Oakley, the idol 
of the small boy and the older folks 
alike. 

In our mind’s eye we can still see 
her dash into the arena astride her 
favorite horse and perform almost un- 
believable feats of marksmanship un- 
der most difficult conditions, and yet 
with apparent ease and utter absence 
of excitement. 

And so it was Johnny Baker 
and many more who thrilled us in days 
gone by. 

The elements which enter into the 
making of an expert marksman are not 
many, but they are important. For in- 
stance, good eyesight is indispensable, 
for unless the eye sees accurately and 
clearly all other talent is of no conse- 
quence whatever. 

Contrary to the general belief, a 
nervous temperament is a _ handicap 
rather than a help. It is true that the 
mind, the eye, and the nerves co-or- 
dinate, but they must do it intelligent- 
ly and deliberately, yet instantly. Ev- 
ery movement must be smooth and as 
sure in action as a well-oiled piece of 
machinery, 


A Hard-Fought Match. 

A clay pigeon match was pulled off 
on March 18 when L. R. Worthington 
of the Black Shell fame, and Lester 
German, the famous Du Pont man, 
sought revenge for themselves and the 
state of Maryland by defeating E. R. 
Galvin and M. McC. Winchester of 
Delaware, in a clay pigeon contest. 
Last October Messrs. Worthington and 
German entered a big tournament at 


with 





BY PETER 


'P. CARNEY. a. ama 


Baltimore as the favorites. Galvin and 
Winchester were “dark horses” repre- 
senting Delaware. They triumphed 
over the Maryland aggregation of 
Worthington and German to the tune 
of 192 to 191. Since that day Worth- 
ington and German have had an am- 
bush laid for revenge. 

The March 18th match was 150 tar- 
gets in four blocks of 25 single targets 
each, two blocks at 16 yards and two 
at 22 yards and a block of fifty doubles 
at 16 yards. The Maryland team of 
Worthington and German _ returned 
home tired and happy with a score of 
273 against their opponents 262. 





New Trapshooting Average Chart. 

Nearly every trapshooter is a “bug” 
on his favorite sport and a majority of 
the shooters are “cranks” on keeping 
their averages. One evidence of this 
peculiarity of trapshooters is the fact 
that most of them carry at all times a 
small scorebook in which they enter 
the scores made at each shoot or tour- 
nament. Some of them go so far as 
to keep a record of the scores made in 
each event at each shoot and tourna- 
ment. The motive behind this interest 
in scores on the part of individuals is 
that they desire to know their average. 

For the convenience of trapshooters 
the Du Pont company of Wilmington, 
Del., has gotten out a trapshooting av- 
erage chart covering every possible 
combination of targets that might be 
shot at in a day’s program and from 
which it is possible to tell at a glance 
the average made on any number of 
targets shot at. This chart is being 
sent to all gun clubs and will be sent 
to any trapshooter who desires to re- 
ceive a copy. 





The Sportsman Father’s Duty. 


The new Winchester calendar por 
trays a theme that will interest all 
sportsmen who have one or more boys 
The artist in this production has en 
deavored to suggest the idea of com 
radeship between father and son in the 
field of shooting. The boy should hav: 
intelligent guidance in learning to 
shoot; he should be taught the safe and 
proper manner in which to handle a 
shotgun or rifle; and there should be 
developed in the boy a sense of re 
sponsibility for the safety of his shoot 
ing and for the care and protection o! 
his gun and shooting equipment. These 
things develop responsibility, self-r: 
liance and self-control, which he must 
learn in becoming an American citizen, 
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and with these things accomplished, 
the boy becomes a most enthusiastic 
and pleasant companion on the hunting | 
trip as well as in the afternoon’s sport | 
in the field, at the target or at the 
traps. 





Notes. 

The National Association of Shotgun 
Owners now has units in seventy-five 
cities, and is cooperating with the city, 
county and state governments in every 
instance. 

At all of the trapshooting tourna- 
ments in which he will act as cashier 
during 1918, Luther Squier, the Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, professional, will distrib- 
ute War Savings Stamps instead .of the | 


be made on the programs. This idea of | 
Mr. Squier’s is an excellent one, and 
trapshooters will be glad to aid the 
cause. 

Try guns are now carried by nearly 
all of the professional shooters, and no 
one has to purchase a gun in these days 
unless it fits. Art Killam, in Sedalia, 
Mo., recently measured nineteen men 
for guns in two days. 

Lester German, high average profes- 
sional trapshooter for 1917, is directing 
the police of Wilmington, Del., in the 
use of riot guns. | 

Unless her offer to the government is 
accepted Annie Oakley will conduct a 
trapshooting school at Portsmouth, N. 
H., during the summer season. 


Trophies have been awarded the Rio 
Grande (Ohio) Gun Club and the Salina 
(Kan.) Ladies’ Trapshooting Club, re- 
cently organized, and to the Deadwood 
(S. D.) and Spearfish (S. D.) Gun Clubs 
for team competition, by the Interstate | 
Trapshooting Association. 

The Columbus Cup, given by 
Chamber of Commerce of Columbus, 
Ga., will be an additional trophy at the 
Grand American Handicap this year. | 





the 


The American Amateur Trapshooters’ | 
Association is showing new signs of | 
life. The only national sport that hasn’t | 
@ national organization of its devotees 
is trapshooting. There is a place for 
the A. A. T. A. if the officers show the 
proper zeal. 


The American Amateur Trapshooters’ 
Association now has a membership of 
1,500 clubs, in which there are 100,000 
individuals and have organizations in 
forty states. The A. A. T. A. is one of 
the biggest things that ever happened 
in trapdom. 

The Wilmington (Del.) Country Club 
has just erected a shooting lodge at a 
cost of $5,000. Like all other country | 
and golf clubs, the Delaware organiza- 
tion discovered it had to do something 
to bring out the members when there 
was no golf or tennis, and, like all | 
other clubs affected, hit upon trapshoot- 


STAND TOGETHER! 


First win the war. 
In accordance with this national policy, the Savage Arms 












euvertte: 


cavnet Ans co. 


“Tf we stand initia eee is 
certain and the liberty which 
y 4 victory will secure.”’ 
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Corporation has entirely suspended regular activi- 

‘ties, and is devoting its entire organization | 

to government service. | ; 
When the war is over, the com- 

pany will resume its previous 

lines of manufacture. 


SAVAGEARMS ~@ 
‘CORPORATION _J 


'643 Utica Ave. 
added cash. Announcement of this will | | Utica N. Y 
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President Wilson. 


pTica NY. 








FRANK A. BARE, Pres O. E. BARE. Vice-Pres. 
H. J. THOMAS, Secy.-Treas. 


Sporting Goods 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Best Rod in the world for 
the money: Swelled inlaid 
butt, N. P. Mounting 
closely wrapped, 3 joints 
and extra tip, wood form 
and bag, $6.00 
Divided Wing Flies, $1.00 
Per Dozen 
Irish-Pennell Eyed Flies, 
$1.50 Per Dozen 
Our Tackle Department is very 
Complete 


Army Shoes, C, D & E widths, 
$7.50 


Mail Orders Prompty Filled 


TRITCH HARDWARE CO. 


1648-54 Arapahoe St., DENVER, COLO. 
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Weekly War Map 


Service 


A new map sent you each week 
showing the new battle lines and 


location of important-events. Also 
new war pictures. 
Write for information. Rea- 


sonable price. We are the orig- 
inators of the Weekly War Map 
Service. 


Review Service Association 
Kansas City, Mo. 














FINE TARGET RIFLES 


AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 


Rear Bldg., 1415 LAWRENCE ST. 
DENVER, COLO. 














ing as the proper medium. 


KING’S PATENT FRONT SIGHTS 


There is one adapted to every rifle and for every use. 
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Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.25 
A protected Gold Bead having a STEEL 
CENTER—very hard materialand having 
ahigh polish. Can be seen clearly in the 
dark timber or earlier inthe morning or 
later at night than any other sight ever 
made. 

Send for Catalogue 


D. W. KING, 





Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 


A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade 
and matted guard in front of the bead 
Twice the length and twice the 
strength of ordinary beads 





Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.25 


A Gold Bead circular in form of very 
hard material and having a STEEL 
CENTER. Especially designed and de- 
sirable for carrying in scabbard. Will 
not catch on ANYTHING 


“O” showing over 100 front and rear 
sights, and copy of “‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,’ 


Box 1531, 


’ FREE 


DENVER, COLO., U.S. A. 
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Just like 
the touch of 
the fairy’swand, 
FAIRYFOOT 
banishes the pain 
oF and inflammation 
rt. §g4/ = =INSTANTLY. They 
g ty disappear like magic. 
é/ivf/ It absorbs and draws 
out theinflammation,softe 
ens and dissolves the accumus 
lated layers of cartilage which 
really make the bunion, thus 
reducing the enlargment and re- 
storing the deformed foot to its 
healthy, normal size. 
Wonderful—yes, And it costs yon 
nothing to find out. Don’t send me 
one cent—just let me prove it to you as 
I have proved it to over 72,500 others in 
the last six months. I claim to have the most 
successful remedy for bunions ever made and 
I want you tolet me send you my FAIRYFOOT treatment 
FREE. I don’t care how many so-called cures, or shields 
you ever tried without success—I don’t care how disgusted 
you are with them all—you have not tried my remedy ond I 


have such absolute confidence in it that I am going to send it to 
you just for theasking. Sendno or post card. 


FAIRYFOOT 


is a wonderful yet simple home remedy; it removes the cause of the bunion 

and therefore the unnatural enlargement of the joint disappears— your foot 

resumes its natural shape and the pain also is gone—all this while you are 
wearing as tight shoes as ever. ‘ 

Surely you will not let this opportunity pass to get rid of that ugly, painful, distressing 
deformity. When I say ‘‘Try FAIRYFOOT at my expense’’, I mean it. All you are asked to send is the coupon. 
That will bring the free treatment. I want you to have it because I know that when you have found what FAIR’ - 

FOOT does, you will tell your friends about it. Most of our business comes in this 
way. People are so glad to have found such quick relief that they spread the good {i 
news everywhere. That is why I can afford to send out these free treatments. 


Send the Coupon Today 


for Free Treatment 


Read the testimonials in this ad. See what FAIRYFOOT has done for others. Thous-' 
ands and thousands of grateful users praise this amazing remedy. And you will do the 
same once you have tried it. Sit down right now and sign the coupon. Get it into the 
mail. Don’t suffer any longer while this free offer holds good. Remember—not a penny 
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Fairyfoot Accomplishes Wonders 
I’m sure I can’t find words in the English dictionary that 
would fit to praise the wonderful work which Fairyfoot has 
done forme. I am very pleased with the remarkable results, 

Thanking you kindly. lam, Sincerely, 

MRS. E. WEEKS, 326 W. 52nd St., New York City. 
Conquered the Pain Instantly 

I wish to thank you for the relief I have had from your 
treatment. I am an elderly lady and have been troubled with 
bunions nearly all my life and.am glad to say that from the 
time I began using your Fairyfoot I have never had a pain. 

Shall surely recommend them to everyone I know troubled 
with bunions, Yours sincerely, 
MRS. SCOTT, 6439 Wade Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


After All Others Failed 


You can use my name as much as you like in praise of 
Fairyfoot for they are the very best thing I have found yet 
and I have tried everything. The soreness is all gone and the 
ewelling nearly gone, I shall tell all my friends for I am so 
well pleased with it. Wishing you the best of success, lam, 

Yours respectfully, 
MRS. CHAS. T. MORSE, Walloomsac. N. ¥. 


Eliminated All Inflammation 


2 am very much pleased with your Fairyfoot. My feet 
feel fine. The foot that was all. inflamed is entirely cured, 
if you wish to publish my testimonial, J will be satisfied. 

Yours sincerely, 


AGNES SIEGLER, 418 Reed St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Reduced Unsightly Enlargements 


Every word you say in regard to Fairyfoot is truth. My 
bunions were very much inflammed and enlarged, could not 
wear shoes with comfort, used Fairyfoot and now can w: 
witb ease. GERTRUDE A. KOSER, 

16305 N. 5th St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Now Walks With Ease and Comfort 


1 just wish to let you know in a few words, that your 
Fairyfoot isa wonder. My bunions were of more than fifteen 
years’ ding and I suffered agony winter and summer une 
til I started to use your Fairyfoot. 

My foot is now once more restored and I walk around with 
perfect ease and comfort, You can use my name as much as 
you like asa testimonial, a8 I can-certify to the good your 
Fairyfoot has done me. 

Wishing you success, I am, Sincerely yours, 

C. W. PAULK, Sellers, Ala., R. F. D. No. 1. 


No Other Remedy So Effective 


In regard to your Fairyfoot, I wish to state that they are 
the greatest things I have ever seen. I will state that my 
bunion was so bad I could not even wear a shoe and there was 
a hole in it nearly to the bone. Now I can wear my shoe as 
usual and do not feel the bunion. You may use my name if 
you wish and if anyone doubts it, I will gladly answer any 
letters sent to me as I cannot recommend them too highly. 

Thanking you for the relief I have had, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
B.T. MARSHALL, ¢N. ¥.C.R. R. 
Louisiana St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


So It Is Highly Appreciated 


2 will just drop you a few lines to tell you I have been 
‘wonderfully relieved since I used the Fairyfoot you sent me. 
Many, many thanks, I shall tell all my friends. I certainly 
do appreciate your remedy. With best regards, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
MRS. F. W. WILTISON, 85S. Liberty St., Cumberland, Me. 
Excruciating Agonies Relieved 

Your Fairyfoot is a wonder, My bunion has troubled me 
for eight years. I suffered agony and was almost crippled, 
but thanks to Fairyfoot, the pain has entirely gone and the 
bunion is much reduced in size, 

Faithfully yours, 
NELLIE FINSON, 49%—3rd Ave., Astoria, L. 1., N. ¥. 





7) FOOT REMEDY CO. 


3613 W. 26th St., Chicago, mm. 
I accept your offer to send FAIRYFOOT free so that I may learn 
without any cost or obligation what wonderful power it bas to relieve 


me from bunions, J promise to use it as you di 


Name. oa 








to send, and no obligation or promise on your part except to use it as directed. Just the 
coupon, oryou may send us yourname and address on a post card—today. 





Address 








FOOT REMEDY CO., 3613 W. 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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No Game Hogs Wanted 


Nor Molly Coddles Either 


P STANDING, red-blooded out-of- 
doors menare the kind that have made 
the American Game Protective Associa- 


tion the great national force that itis in the 


MORE GAME Movement. 


There is no room in the membership of 
this organization for the market shooter, 
nor for the commercial dealer in game 
who, taking advantage of the war, is con- 
ducting a propaganda designed to break 
down the game laws. 


Space is lacking also for the thin-blooded 
brethren who want all the game put on 
the song bird list. 


If you believe that MORE GAME can 
be secured only through organization 
and the application of practical game 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Gentlemen: 
| enclose a check for $ 


low for one year beginning (at once) (at the 


breeding and preserving methods, if you 
are the sort of sportsman who won’t shoot 
the last bird in the covey, even though 


the law does permit it, then 


You’re welcome in the American 


Game Protective Association; in fact 
That's where You Belong. 


The leading sportsmen’s magazines 
carry the Associations MORE GAMI: 


Propaganda monthly in a_- special 


department. 
You are interested; be an active factor. 


You can be a member of this Associa- 
tion and at the same time secure a year’s 
subscription to any of the publications 
listed below for only a few cents more than 


DO IT NOW! 


the subscription price. 


Dw anh wi die aiexet dialed eyore to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked be- 
expiration of my present membership). 


Publication Price, including 
Draw Regular one year’s member- 
circle around Subscription ship in American 
publication Price. Game Protective 
wanted. Association. 
Ainmericnth: SRAOtee 46.0% .b a wer nn e ean once MON. dre £Os a Sine eR eee ak a bara a wel eae cee ae $3.50 
PAGS GUE QUO obo kdee veda Ce eosaaeeceds a tans Cesc, + afeaucha Sdn A ee a re aaa a ela eae aes 2.50 
Michigan SpOrteman. §...ce ec cccivessncwvrvn ce OTUs ocd iw ear ae Eee Awad oe a el eae ees aa a 00 
INGLIONG! SHOTINMSI 61sec fl edeedviecadecdnevany POGheciaw ere tala aa waeesasocan keen alee wie aaa ea 1.75 
OUR ERE 6c x ee oe oe oreris Meee Kee RG RST OS 0) Pr mn rr rr wre ree ret ay et ae 2.50 
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q Take Your Pick ; 


Peters : 
IDEAL Select your favorite from any of these shells, but before 
TARGET you buy it be sure that it is loaded with a Hercules Smok e- c 

less Shotgun Powder, Infallible or **E.C.”’ i 
; It is not dithcult to get shells loaded with these powders. 

Remington Any one of the fourteen standard brands listed at the left is 

ARROW obtainable loaded with 





NITRO CLUB 


HERCULES 


@ SELBY LOADS Smokeless Shotgun 
* CHALLENGE GRADE 


SUPERIOR GRADE POWDERS 








INFALLIBLE B.Ce 
(is): BLACK SHELLS These powders have many friends among the veterans of the traps and 
AJAX held—men who know the value of powders that are dependable—powders 


that give high velocity with light recoil, that burn clean and free and give even 
patterns. “They know that Infallible and ““E.C.’’ have the uniformity of qual- 
ity that helps to chalk up a high percentage at the traps and brings them home 


x from a day in the field with light hearts and heavy game-bags. 
f VTL d 


ons When you think of the shell you shoot, think of Hercules Smokeless 
Shotgun Powders. 


When you buy shells, look at the end of the box for the names Infallible 


WINCHESTER or “E.C."? If you don’t sce them, ask for them and be sure that you get what 


you ask for. 
REPEATER : 


LEADER HERCULES POWDER Co. DD 
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